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JUNE-SEPTEMBER, 1945 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE PROSPECTS: A 
CANADIAN VIEW ? 


I am very pleased to have this opportunity of opening a dis- 
cussion of Anglo-American trade prospects. I have interpreted 
my assignment rather broadly, to cover the prospects of world 
trade generally after the war in the light of developing British 
and American attitudes, rather than narrowly in the sense of the 
prospects of trade between this country and the United Kingdom. 
My paper is not a learned one; it makes no new contribution to 
economic theory or analysis. My purpose is to give the views 
of a Canadian on one of the most important practical economic 
problems of the day, and I feel that I must begin by saying some- 
thing about the particular factors in the Canadian situation which 
condition my approach. 


Canadian Attitudes Towards Foreign Trade 


The most significant factor is, of course, the great importance 
of international trade in our economic life. Canada is a wealthy 
country, but our resources are highly specialised, with the result 
that we have large export surpluses in commodities such as wheat 
and other grains, forest products including newsprint, base metals 
and, of course, gold, and meat and cheese, and large import 
surpluses in such things as petroleum, coal, steel products and 
textiles. Exports have in the past been the most dynamic element 
in our economic life, and the incomes generated through exports 
have been quantitatively greater than incomes generated through 
domestic capital formation. Broadly speaking, in normal times 
there has been a fairly consistent relationship between exports 
and national income paid out, with the latter 3 to 4 times the level 
of the former a year previously. The first preconception of a 
Canadian approach is therefore to favour a large volume of foreign 
trade. 

The second preconception arises from the peculiar structure 


1 Note by the Editors of the Economic JouRNAL :—This paper, which was 
read to a Discussion Group at Harvard University on March 18, 1945, has been 
printed as it was delivered. English readers should bear in mind that the words 
“you ”’ and “ your ”’ relate always to its American audience. 
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of our balance of international payments. We habitually 
export much more to the United Kingdom than we import from 
that country, and the same is true of our trade with other parts 
of the sterling area. (I use the words “export” and “import” to 
cover services as well as merchandise.) In the years immediately 
before the war our current account balance with the sterling area 
generally showed a surplus of about $175 million a year. On the 
other hand, our current account with the United States showed a 
deficit of $75-150 million a year. Under the conditions prevailing 
before the war, we were able to meet our deficiency of American 
dollars by converting our surplus sterling. We expect that the 
general structure of our balance of payments will be similar after 
the war to the pre-war and war-time pattern : it is therefore greatly 
in our interest to see international trade re-established not only in 
a high volume, but also on a multilateral basis, with complete 
convertibility of the exchange proceeds of fresh current account 
transactions. 

The third element in the Canadian situation which one would 
expect to have a bearing on our thinking is the nature of our inter- 
national capital position. On capital account we are very heavily 
indebted abroad. Foreign holdings of Canadian portfolio 
securities amount to 6 to 7 billions of dollars and, in addition, 
American and British companies hold very substantial direct 
investments in Canada. On the other hand, we are a creditor 
country on current account: we have a surplus available for 
foreign investment which in the post-war period is likely to be 
second only in magnitude to that of the United States. This 
process of capital export has not been going on for long enough 
to have made any very definite impression on our attitudes: 
perhaps it is enough to say that our thinking is not exclusively 
dominated by either a creditor or a debtor approach to inter- 
national trade problems. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, our approach to 
these problems is conditioned by a political factor—namely, 
by our vital national interest in harmonious relations between 
Great Britain and the United States. Canada is an indépendent 
country within the British Commonwealth. She is bound to the 
United Kingdom by ties of history and sentiment and economics. 
On the other hand, Canada is an American country. Her 
associations with the United States are extremely close, not only 
in trade, but also in customs and many habits of thought. A 
Canadian going to the United States has no more the feeling 
of going to a foreign country than a Canadian going to the United 
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Kingdom. In a sense Canada is a split personality, but one in 
which complexes will arise only if she is forced to choose between 
Great Britain and the United States. It is therefore a major 
long-run objective of Canadian foreign policy, economic as well 
as political, to avoid the necessity of such a choice—in other 
words, the final preconception in our approach to post-war trade 
problems is to seek for a solution which will harmonise British 
and American interests and avoid political dissension between 
these two countries. 

In the light of this background it will not surprise you that 
Canadian opinion has been greatly disturbed at recent evidence 
of a hardening of influential (though unofficial) opinion in the 
United Kingdom in favour of a bilateralist approach to inter- 
national trade policy after the war. ‘The development of a bi- 
lateralist trade programme in the United Kingdom would mean 
that Canada would be placed under great pressure to balance 
its accounts with the United Kingdom and the rest of the sterling 
area by reducing its exports and increasing its imports. We 
naturally expect some reduction from the war-time level of ex- 
ports, influenced as it is by the inclusion of war goods and abnormal 
war-time diversions, but if we are to maintain economic activity 
higher than the unsatisfactory. pre-war level, and if exports 
are to play their traditional réle, we must look for an increase 
of about a third in the volume of exports as compared with 
pre-war. The maintenance of our exports to the United Kingdom 
is of crucial importance to us, not only on account of their 
absolute magnitude (35-40% of total), but also because the United 
Kingdom takes so high a proportion of the particular commodities 
concerned. For example, before the war the United Kingdom 
took 50% or more of our exports of wheat and flour, non-ferrous 
metals and lumber, and 90% of our exports of meat. The loss 
of the British market would have very pervasive disturbing 
effects throughout our whole primary economic structure. If we 
had to resign ourselves to this, we could no doubt make internal 
adjustments and seek a high level of employment in other ways. 
But the internal adjustments would be painful and costly and 
politically difficult. They would involve moving large numbers 
of people away from their homes and traditional occupations, 
and would necessarily result in a reduction in our standard of 
living. It would be particularly difficult to make these adjust- 
ments at a time when we were attempting to demobilise and 
partially reeconvert to peace-time uses the great industrial structure 
we have created to meet the needs of war. 
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If we were to attempt to balance our accounts with the 
United Kingdom in an upward direction—i.e., by increasing 
very substantially our imports from the United Kingdom— 
Canada would be caught between the devil and the deep blue 
sea. We should be under great pressure to divert our imports 
from the United States to the United Kingdom for two reasons. 
First, we would be short of American dollars to pay for the 
customary volume of imports from the United States. In the 
past, as I have already indicated, we converted our surplus 
sterling into dollars to cover our deficit with you—a procedure 
which would no longer be open to us. The important point to 
grasp from an American point of view here is that if a shortage 
of American dollars forces any important country such as the 
United Kingdom into bilateralist trading methods, American 
exports will be reduced not only to that country, but also to third 
countries such as Canada. Our second reason for diverting im- 
ports from the United States to the United Kingdom would be 
the desire to provide the United Kingdom with sufficient Canadian 
dollars to keep our exports to that country at a high level. The 
result of such diversion would not only be that we should forego 
some of the benefits of international trade by buying goods which 
were either different from those which our consumers wanted or 
more expensive than they could be obtained elsewhere. In 
addition, it would probably be unduly optimistic to expect that 
as a permanent diet the United States would permit such dis- 
crimination without taking counter-action against Canadian 
exports. 

During the war Canada has, to a considerable extent, been 
up against the problem arising from the inconvertibility of sterling, 
and I wish at this point to open a parenthesis in order to remind 
you of how it was met. The necessary establishment of exchange 
restrictions in the United Kingdom and the rest of the sterling 
area at the outbreak of war meant that Canada’s international 
financial problem fell into two fairly distinct parts—the financing 
of our greatly increased current account surplus with the United 
Kingdom and the financing of our greatly increased current 
account deficit with the United States. 

Our surplus with the United Kingdom increased, of course, 
mainly as a result of our shipments of food, raw materials and war 
goods of all kinds. In the first five years of the war—i.e., from 
1940 to 1944 inclusive—the cumulative surplus in our current 
account with the sterling area amounted to $4,600 million. 
Approximately 10% of this deficit was financed by the United 
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Kingdom in cash by transferring American funds to us. The 
United States funds so received fell considerably short of the 
American dollars we laid out for the components and materials 
purchased in the United States to incorporate in the goods we 
supplied to the British. The bulk of the remaining 90% was 
financed by the Canadian Government. In the early stages of 
the war the financing was done by the repatriation of Government 
securities and by the accumulation of sterling, which was sub- 
sequently converted into an interest-free Canadian dollar loan. 
Each of these methods looked after 15% of the deficit. Since 
1942 the deficits have been financed by outright gifts or Mutual 
Aid appropriations, these covering most of the remaining 60%. 

Our transactions with the United States have been maintained 
on a cash basis throughout. In order to be able to do this it 
was necessary for us to impose exchange control at the outbreak 
of war. At the outset this control was entirely confined to non- 
contractual capital movements. We felt then, however, and 
experience has confirmed, that in order to exercise an effective 
control over capital movements it is necessary to scrutinise all 
financial transactions with non-residents. Scrutiny need not 
involve restriction, and official exchange has been provided for 
current account payments to non-residents, including income on 
Canadian investments expressed and received in Canadian 
dollars. Moreover, contractual capital payments due to non- 
residents could always be met in the currency named in the 
contract. 

When the Canadian war effort got under way, in 1940 and 
to an increasing extent in 1941, we drew very heavily on American 
imports to provide the steel, the fuels, the machinery and machine 
tools needed in our war production. Our merchandise imports 
from the United States rose from $500 million in 1939 to nearly 
$1,500 million in 1943 and 1944. Our net current account 
deficit with the United States approached $300 million in 1940 
and exceeded that figure in 1941. If we were to go on paying 
cash for our imports of war goods it was necessary to cut down 
on some current account expenditures, and rather than restrict the 
transfer of Canadian dollar income earned by Americans on their 
investments in Canada (which would have “saved” us some 
$150 million per annum), we chose to impose the necessary re- 
strictions on our own people in the form of a prohibition of ex- 
penditure of U.S. funds for pleasure travel and a complete embargo 
on the importation of certain luxury goods from “ hard-currency ” 
countries. By dint of these measures we were able to keep our 
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heads above water in 1940 and 1941. In 1942 and subsequently 
our exchange position was eased as a result of our ability to sell 
to the United States large quantities of war goods, and in 1943 and 
1944 abnormal sales of wheat and feed grains became an additional 
important source of cash income. 

To summarise our current account position with the United 
States, during the first three years of the war, 1940-42, we hac_a 
cumulative deficit of approximately $800 million, of which 
substantially less than half was financed by using the U.S. dollars 
we obtained from the British during this period in partial settle- 
ment of their deficit with us and the balance by a deterioration 
in our own international position, accomplished mainly by net 
sales of securities in the United States. In 1943 and 1944 sales 
of war supplies to the United States and the unforeseen grain 
shipments resulted in some improvement in our position. Our 
over-all international capital position vis-a-vis the United States 
remains, however, substantially worse than at the outbreak of war. 


British Attitudes Towards Post-War Trade 


I have referred to the apparent hardening of unofficial opinion 
in the United Kingdom against a multilateral approach to world 
trade. I think, however, that it would be a mistake to come 
to the conclusion, as a result of articles in the London Economist 
or the London Financial News, that the United Kingdom is in any 
sense committed to a policy of bilateralism or sterling area 
isolationism after the war. The only official or semi-official 
pronouncements have been in favour of the multilateral objective ; 
for example, the British agreement to Article VII of the Mutual 
Aid agreement with the United States and the adherence of the 
British experts to the general principles of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements. It would indeed be surprising if a country in the 
position of Great Britain, whose greatness is largely based on 
world trade and world shipping and world investment, chose, for 
economic reasons, a system of barter or “restricted bargains ” 
for its international transactions if the alternative of a world-wide 
multilateral system were open to her. Certain political attitudes, 
which I do not propose to discuss, would no doubt lead some 
Britishers to prefer, even at some economic cost, to work towards 
a narrower trading and currency system dominated by the 
United Kingdom rather than a wider system not so dominated. 
So far as economic considerations are concerned, British thinking 
on post-war trade arrangements is inevitably greatly influenced by 
considerations of balance-of-payments difficulties. 
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I assume that such facts as have been published regarding 
the international financial position of the United Kingdom 
are well known to you, and I shall refer to them only briefly. 
Even before the war, the United Kingdom ran a moderate- 
sized deficit in its current account international payments— 
that is to say, it was using up foreign investment to pay for 
current imports. To finance her overseas war expenditures and 
purchases of war goods the United Kingdom has disinvested much 
larger amounts of its holdings of foreign securities, and in addition 
incurred very large short-term liabilities to foreigners in the 
form of sterling balances, mainly due to India and Egypt. The 
only figure which I have seen published of the disinvestment of 
foreign assets is that given in the recent White Paper on Statistics 
Relating to the War Effort of the United Kingdom, where the net 
sale of overseas assets from September 1939 to June 1944 is given 
as £1,065 million. Keynes has estimated that the sterling 
liabilities due to foreigners would amount to approximately 
£3,000 million at the end of 1944. This figure is not very much 
less than Lord Kindersley’s estimate of total British overseas 
investments direct and indirect before the war. 

Apart from this drastic deterioration in her international 
capital position, the United Kingdom must anticipate a very 
great increase in her current account deficit. Income from 
overseas assets and from shipping services will be down, while 
import requirements will be high. It is worth recalling that 
before the war invisible exports paid for approximately half of 
British net retained imports. It is commonly estimated by 
British economists that—on the basis roughly of the present 
terms of trade between raw materials and manufactured goods— 
if the United Kingdom is to maintain her pre-war volume of 
imports without fresh foreign borrowing, it will be necessary for 
her to increase the pre-war volume of exports by approximately 
50% (and their pre-war value by 100%). Her present volume 
of exports is only 25%, of pre-war, and it will obviously take some 
years after the end of the war to re-organise her export industries. 
Until the export objective of 50% increase in volume can be 
attained there will be a large short-fall in the British balance of 
payments. This prospective deficit constitutes half of the 
British balance-of-payments difficulties. The other half consists 
of large short-term liabilities to foreigners in the form of sterling 
balances. 

These balance-of-payments difficulties are objective facts 
which may force the United Kingdom, willy-nilly, into sterling 
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area bilateralism after the war unless constructive methods are 
found of dealing with them. There is no doubt that the British 
will be obliged to import during the transitional period on a much 
larger scale than their immediate capacity to provide exports in 
exchange—in other words, they will have to borrow abroad. 
Those who favour the sterling area line wish to see the fresh 
external borrowing largely confined to the semi-automatic 
borrowing which takes place when sterling area countries leave 
the unused proceeds of their exports on deposits in London; 
this group wishes to restrict borrowing from the “hard 
currency ’—i.e., dollar—countries to a minimum. The pro- 
ponents of this view would like to see the sterling area enlarged 
to include not only, as it does now, the British Commonwealth 
with the exception of Canada and Newfoundland, but also Western 
Europe. The outcome of this approach would be a system of 
bilateral or triangular trade deals within the sterling area, with 
discrimination by the countries in that group against imports 
from the rest of the world, and in particular from the dollar 
countries. 

Why should the United Kingdom be more willing to borrow 
during the transitional period from countries in the sterling area 
than from the dollar countries? I believe that, so far as purely 
economic considerations are concerned, there are two motives 
at work here—first, a fear on the part of some that the United 
Kingdom will not be able to compete effectively and ultimately 
balance her international accounts in a multilateral trading 
system ; and second, a fear that the United States will not be 
successful in maintaining high employment after the war, and that 
periodic tail-spins in the American economy will not only involve 
repayment difficulties, but will also interfere, in a multilateral 
system, with high employment policies in the United Kingdom. 

The first fear can be expressed by saying that those who 
share it feel that the United Kingdom will not be able to attain 
the export objective of 50° increase in volume unless she is in a 
position to force her exports down her suppliers’ throats through 
bilateral trade deals. I am not competent to say whether or not 
this fear is justified. The evidence is conflicting. On the 
one hand, the Platt Report on the cotton-textile industry dis- 
closed a shocking state of inefficiency as compared with American 
standards, and it is well known that the coal industry is in a far 
from satisfactory situation. On the other hand, the recently 
published British White Paper on Mutual Aid gives many examples 
where British prices of closely comparable goods which the United 
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Kingdom both receives on Lend-Lease and gives on Reciprocal 
Aid are substantially lower than American prices. 

My guess would be that the United Kingdom is well able 
to compete in world markets at present exchange rates in many 
lines. The mechanisation of industry has proceeded rapidly 
in the United Kingdom in the course of the war, and so have the 
upgrading of labour and the introduction of new skills and 
techniques; at the same time labour costs have risen less than in 
the United States. In other lines, however, the United Kingdom 
appears to be at a disadvantage as regards the organisation of 
industry. There is no doubt that if the United Kingdom is to 
compete effectively in world markets, drastic industrial adjust- 
ments will have to be made and the swing which was noticeable 
before the war in British exports away from cotton goods and coal 
to products such as machinery and chemical products will have to 
be accelerated. Such adjustments are naturally painful to the 
declining industries, and it is small wonder that some support for 
the bilateral approach has come from this direction. The 
argument is essentially the same as the argument in favour of the 
division of the market through international cartels. 

The second danger which certain British writers see in the 
United Kingdom co-operating wholeheartedly in re-establishing a 
multilateral trading system after the war is, as I have indicated, 
that in such a system the United Kingdom is likely to import 
unemployment from the United States. These writers—in 
particular the editors of the London Economist in a series of articles 
on the Principles of Trade which appeared a year ago—direct 
attention to the important fact, which to my mind must be taken 
as a datum, that the maintenance of employment will be a 
primary economic objective. They argue, largely on the basis 
of inter-war experience, that in a multilateral system any lack of 
balance in international accounts tends to be corrected by con- 
traction rather than by expansion, with adverse repercussions on 
domestic economies. They therefore say that rather than work 
towards multilateralism, the safer course for the United Kingdom 
would be to seek for a somewhat smaller grouping of countries 
which can give assurances (a) that their accounts with the re- 
maining members of the group as a whole are roughly balanced 
or capable of being balanced, (b) that if a disequilibrium does in 
fact occur, it will be eliminated by expansion rather than by 
contraction, and (c) that large-scale depressions will be avoided 
within the borders of the members of the group. 

Stripped to essentials, what this argument says is that the 
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United States is an unreliable trade partner because (1) it cannot 
be relied upon to manage its own affairs in such a way as to 
remain reasonably prosperous all the time, and (2) it cannot be 
relied on to adjust any unbalance which occurs in its international 
accounts by expanding its imports or otherwise increasing the 
current supply of dollars. Before examining these arguments 
further, I want to say something about American attitudes towards 
post-war trade. I shall confine myself to remarking at this point 
that the logical inference to be drawn from the fear that fluctuations 
in the level of employment in the United States may have reper- 
cussions on the employment situation in the United Kingdom 
is that the United Kingdom should export nothing to the United 
States. Not even the advocates of sterling area isolationism 
advocate this, but in fact it is only through complete autarky— 
involving very drastic reductions in living standards—that any 
country can obtain immunity from the effects of employment 
fluctuations in other countries. 


American Attitudes Towards Post-War Trade 


I do not propose to say a great deal about American attitudes 
towards post-war trade because I have left myself but little 
time, and in any case these are well known. The most con- 
sistently held aim of United States commercial policy appears to 
be the principle of non-discrimination, although war-time exigencies 
have obliged the United States to sanction defections from this 
principle. It is also a stated aim of U.S. commercial policy to 
abolish excessive trade barriers and re-establish world trade along 
relatively liberal lines. The only significant tariff reductions in the 
five years before the outbreak of war were those negotiated under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. But the United States 
tariff remains a high one, and the generalisation of the tariff 
reductions granted in treaties has been of small value to the rest 
of the world as a practical application of the principle of non- 
discrimination on account of the virtual reservation of these con- 
cessions to the “ principal supplier.” In the various treaties which 
have been negotiated under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act the most meticulous care has been taken to confine American 
tariff concessions to items of which the other contracting party 
was the principal supplier, and for which he could therefore offer 
the greatest quid pro quo. The consequence has been that the 
generalisation of such American concessions under the most- 
favoured-nation clause has been of very limited value to third 
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countries. The legal principle of non-discrimination has been 
maintained, but the practical implementation of the principle 
in American bargaining has been such that the word “ non- 
discrimination ” tends to produce a hollow ring in the ears of 
many foreigners. It is by no means certain that the net effect 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act has not, to date, been 
to increase the opportunities for American exports more than for 
American imports. At all events, I think it has been demon- 
strated that the piecemeal approach of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act is not a swift and effective method of achieving 
substantial reduction in trade barriers. 

Apart from the continued high level of protection in the 
United States, foreign opinion has naturally been much concerned 
at the announcement last November of the Government’s plans 
for a two-price system in cotton and wheat. The two-price system 
involves export subsidisation and, of necessity, quantitative 
import restrictions. It creates surpluses in the hands of competing 
countries, and tends to stimulate further production of surplus 
crops in the country which maintains domestic prices above the 
world level. Its effect is, therefore, to depress world prices. 
In the case of the United States the maintenance of uneconomic 
production through a two-price system would obviously increase 
the dollar exchange difficulties of other countries. 

The dominant American attitude towards post-war trade 
appears to be a desire for a large volume of exports as a method 
of maintaining employment. As I have already indicated, this 
attitude is shared in Canada. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
United Kingdom will lay great stress on increasing its exports 
as a method, initially, of paying for the imports required to raise 
its standard of living, while the United States will be actively 
seeking for export markets as a method of maintaining domestic 
employment. 


Can British-American Attitudes Towards Post-War Trade 
be Reconciled ? 


I believe that it is obvious from what I have said that there 
are latent in British and American attitudes real bases of conflict 
regarding post-war trade which will require careful and imagina- 
tive handling if conflict is to be avoided. To summarise, the 
most important potential elements of conflict are, first, the 
possibility that the United Kingdom may, out of necessity or out 
of choice, embark upon a policy of trade discrimination based 
on currency considerations after the war; second, the possibility 
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of conflict through aggressive drives on the part of both countries 
for export markets; and third, the possibility that conflict may 
arise as a result of varying attitudes towards the degree of im- 
portance which the maintenance of high levels of employment 
should be given as compared with the maintenance of the in- 
stitutional framework of international trade and international 
monetary arrangements, and in particular towards the role of the 
State itself in the maintenance of high employment. 

I propose to address myself now to the question whether these 
varying attitudes can be reconciled, and if so, how. Before 
doing so I want to say a word or two about the importance of re- 
conciling them. I know that in talking to this group there is no 
need to stress the importance, from an economic point of view, 
of attempting to combine domestic policies of high employment 
with the most efficient possible use of the world’s resources, which 
can only be achieved through a high level of world trade on a 
multilateral basis. What I wish particularly to stress is the 
political dangers of a discriminatory trade policy. 

If bilateralism becomes the order of the day, and around 
the United Kingdom is organised a group of countries which 
trade more or less freely among themselves while restricting their 
imports from countries outside the group on account of lack of 
acceptable means of payment or for other reasons, the inevitable 
result will be political friction between the United Kingdom on 
the one hand and countries outside the group, in particular the 
United States and Canada, on the other hand. Not only would 
such discrimination run counter to the main principle of American 
commercial policy, but, coming as it would after several years of 
Lend-Lease in this country, it would be widely regarded as a 
demonstration of the continuing perfidy of the untrustworthy 
Albion. I myself do not think, to put the matter quite bluntly, 
that Canada or the United States have any particular thanks due 
to them for Mutual Aid or Lend-Lease. It would be a curious 
system of accounting which resulted in a debt, even one of grati- 
tude, if an American gun is supplied to a British soldier in the 21st 
Army Group to risk his life in the Battle of the Rhine, but didnot 
result in any debt when it was an American soldier in the 21st 
Army Group who was risking his life with an American gun a few 
miles farther down the river. However, it is the case—and this 
is one of the factors that foreigners must always take into account 
in thinking of the American situation—that there is a fairly 
widespread feeling in this country that foreigners ought to be 
grateful to the United States, but that instead they are out to 
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diddle her, to play this country for a sucker, to regard Uncle Sam 
as Santa Claus. If the first reaction of the British, when Lend- 
Lease stops, is to discriminate against imports from this country 
and to organise a group of countries who are restricted in the 
amounts of dollars they can spend to the amounts available to them 
out of the sterling area pool, the inevitable result will be charges 
of bad faith. The groups in this country who are opposed to 
wholehearted American participation in world affairs would be 
greatly strengthened. It is not unlikely that the pressure of 
public opinion would be such that, even if the Administration 
itself realised that the dollar position of the British left them 
with no alternative but to restrict their purchases here, retaliatory 
action would be demanded and obtained. It is most unlikely 
that your exporters would sit idly by and watch the British not 
only cut down on their own imports from the United States on a 
discriminatory basis, but also force countries supplying the United 
Kingdom to do the same by making it a condition of British 
purchases that the proceeds be spent in the sterling area. There 
is no need for me to sketch further the economic and political 
dangers of the trade warfare which might follow. 

The international discussions which have so far taken place do 
not preclude this from happening. In the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment it was necessary to recognise that certain countries would 
emerge from the war with their international financial position 
so badly impaired that they could not be asked to assume 
immediately the obligation to make their currency convertible 
on a multilateral basis, and must be left free to continue 
restrictive exchange control practices, including payments 
agreements, for a transitional period after the end of the war. 
Bretton Woods is not to provide the means of transitional 
period financing. Apart from the dangers I have already 
mentioned, if this course is followed I would greatly fear 
that the type of trade practice followed immediately after the 
war will establish the pattern for some time to come, that vested 
interests will grow up in its continuance and that once embarked 
on this course it will be very difficult to turn back. 

What is essentially required at the present time, therefore, 
as the prime condition of reconciling British and American 
attitudes in the matter of trade discrimination, is a constructive 
approach to the international financial problems of the transition 
period. We should not lose sight of the fact that the international 
financial difficulties of the United Kingdom do not arise because 
she has lived beyond her means in order to maintain her standard 
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of living. They arise because in her single-minded prosecution 
of the war she has not hesitated to sacrifice the savings of genera- 
tions in the form of foreign investments or to incur enormous 
foreign debts. The legitimate payments difficulties of the 
United Kingdom during the transition should, I think, be met by 
those countries which are in a position to meet them and whose 
own national interests require that they do so. The basic 
facts are: (1) that to reconstruct her economic life the United 
Kingdom and other countries need imports beyond their im- 
mediate capacity to supply exports, and (2) to help maintain their 
domestic employment, other countries, such as Canada and the 
United States, need exports beyond their immediate capacity 
to take imports. It is obvious that this gap can be bridged and a 
breathing space provided only through some form or other of 
credit. This would have to be forthcoming in sufficient volume to 
relieve the United Kingdom of any necessity of trade discrimina- 
tion on currency grounds and on terms which are not only non- 
usurious, but which do not bear the stigma of charity. The 
terms must, I suggest, reflect the basic economic fact that the 
repayment of international loans can in its very nature only be 
achieved through the creditor accepting payment in the form 
of goods, and must not put the onus of default on a debtor who is 
prevented from making payment in this form through policies 
of the creditor which he is in no position to control. 

If the prospective transitional period current account deficit 
of the sterling area were covered in this way, the objective 
basis of trade discrimination on currency grounds would have been 
removed, but it would remain impossible to make sterling a fully 
convertible currency so long as the large balances due to India, 
Egypt and other countries remained outstanding in their present 
form. In some respects these balances constitute the thorniest 
problem of all, and it would seem that nothing short of a major 
recasting of these war debts involving an equitable sharing of their 
burden by all concerned would be sufficient to deal with them. 

I do not think that it would be appropriate for me to attempt 
to fill in the details of what I have said regarding financial 
arrangements for the transitional period. There are clearly 
risks involved in the course of action I have outlined. Countries 
like Canada and the United States might conceivably lose some 
money—though whether there would be a real loss of national 
income even if the transitional period credits were never repaid 
is highly doubtful. In any event, the only realistic course is to 
appraise the risks in any course of action against the risks 
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involved in alternative courses of action or inaction—and on this 
basis the risks in the course I have outlined seem to me to be small. 

Some British writers, as I have already indicated, stress 
the risks involved in too close a linking of the British economy 
with that of the United States, which has shown itself to be 
extremely volatile in the past, and which has not been successful 
in consistently maintaining its imports at a high level. It is 
undoubtedly true that the higher the level of international trade, 
the greater the extent to which domestic employment will be 
influeneed by conditions abroad. It is also true that in the 
inter-war years the volume of dollars which the United States 
has supplied to the rest of the world through imports of goods 
and through foreign investment has fluctuated widely from year to 
year, dropping, for example, from $7,400 million in 1929 to 
$2,400 million in 1932. 

But to draw from this the inference that trade with the 
United States should be reduced to a minimum seems to me to be 
a course of sheer defeatism. In the first place, the United States 
is so important a factor in the world economy that unless foreign 
countries are willing to accept the reduction in living standards 
involved in completely autarkic policies, they cannot fail to be 
influenced for good or evil by the trend of affairs in this country. 
In the second place, it would be a mistake to assume that the desire 
for high employment is a discovery or a monopoly of any particular 
country, and that this desire is not shared in the United States. 
It is true that there are probably greater differences of opinion 
in this country than in the United Kingdom regarding the 
appropriate means, but to an increasing extent there does seem to 
be a recognition that in one way or another, and if necessary 
through State action, large-scale unemployment must be prevented. 
Admittedly no one can prove that the United States will be able 
to maintain a high and stable level of employment in the future, 
any more than this can be proved of the United Kingdom or any 
other country. In a sense, those who urge policies conducive to a 
high level of international trade on a multilateral basis must take 
it on faith that serious unemployment will not occur in the major 
industrial countries, and in particular in the United States, or 
that, if it does occur, the supply of dollars to the rest of the 
world will none the less be maintained by such methods as contra- 
cyclical stock-piling of primary products. Itis, I think, important 
that Americans should understand the extent to which the 
maintenance of employment in this country is in fact a necessary 
condition for the successful functioning of a mutilateral trading 
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system in a world in which the maintenance of employment will 
have achieved priority over all other economic objectives. 

No one would be rash enough to hope that complete economic 
stability will be achieved, and a vital element which must be 
present if domestic policies aimed at high employment are to be 
reconciled with liberal and non-discriminatory international 
trade policies is the existence of abundant and widespread inter- 
national monetary reserves in the form of gold and American 
dollars. It is in the American as well as in the general interest 
that foreign countries should be under no temptation to cut down 
their purchases in the United States in order to protect their 
exchange position every time a minor recession in this country 
reduces the American demand for foreign goods. This seems to 
me one of the main reasons why the United States should welcome 
the International Monetary Fund proposed at Bretton Woods, and 
why you should look favourably, rather than suspiciously, at the 
growth of foreign-owned dollar balances. The successful operation 
of a multilateral trading system requires the existence of ample 
international monetary reserves and their widespread distribution. 

In the longer-run aspects of international economic policy, 
as in the field of domestic economic policy, it is only on the basis 
of an expansionist approach that British and American interests 
can be reconciled. There is nothing I can say about these things 
that has not been said better many times before. One need not 
believe in a chronic scarcity of American dollars, or in the com- 
plete inability of the mechanism of international adjustment 
to work in the case of the United States, to argue in favour of 
policies which will keep the world liberally supplied with dollars. 
The world will be hungry for American goods for a long time to 
come, and the United States, with its enormous productive 
capacity and efficiency, with its international creditor status and 
unassailable international liquidity, should make the running in 
removing tariff and other obstacles to international trade. For 
as long ahead as it is profitable to look, after normal shipping 
and supply conditions have been re-established post-war, it would 
seem to me that the limiting factor on American exports will be 
the dollars available to the rest of the world. 

There would seem to be little doubt that as an outlet for 
savings and as one method of maintaining employment in the 
United States this country will be prepared, in one form or another, 
to invest abroad in the post-war years. I do not agree with those 
who say that the United States should behave like a mature 
creditor country and have an import surplus. On the contrary, 
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I think that countries like the United States and Canada should, 
for many years to come, behave like countries which are richly 
endowed with natural and human productive resources, and should 
have an export surplus as an offset to savings and in order to 
participate in and hasten the development of the economic 
resources of the rest of the world. It is, of course, important that 
the individual investor in a foreign bond should be repaid, but so 
long as the lending country remains relatively rich and another 
investor wishes to lend abroad, I see no reason why this country 
should not go on increasing its net foreign investment. In 
other words, I see nothing inherently wrong in fresh loans being 
used over a fairly long period to provide, from the point of view 
of the economy as a whole, the funds required for the amortisation 
of old loans. What is, however, important is that the lending 
country should not make it difficult or impossible for an individual 
debtor country which does want to repay effectively to do so 
in the form of goods. If the country as a whole desires repayment 
of its foreign loans, it must organise its domestic affairs, by 
redistribution of income or commercial policy or other means, 
in such a way that employment and imports are kept at a high 
level, while exports are reduced. 

A large foreign investment programme by this country is 
the only basis on which it is possible to reconcile the British 
necessity of large exports to pay for imports with the American 
desire for large exports to provide employment. The gains of such 
@ programme would have to be measured in terms of the employ- 
ment provided while the capital export was taking place and the 
long-term benefits of the increase in the world’s productive 
capacity and political stability, rather than in the traditional 
terms of the interest earned on the money invested. It seems to 
me that the long-run success or failure of a fresh attempt to re- 
establish an expanding world economy will be greatly influenced 
by the policies which this country pursues regarding the foreign 
loans which it will undoubtedly make. In this connection I 
think that the main questions will be: are the terms of repayment 
completely rigid, or is there to be some flexibility? are the loans 
to be tied or untied? are the loans to be used to capture export 
markets from other countries ? 

It seems to me that in certain types of international lending 
in the future the loan contract itself should include provisions 
which formally recognise that repayment can only be effected 
in goods, and which remove the onus of default from a borrower 
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doing so by the policies of the creditor. A first step in the 
direction of provisions of the sort I have in mind is to be found in 
a clause of the International Investment Bank which will authorise 
a debtor to postpone transfer for a certain period of time of the 
service of loans guaranteed by the Bank in the event of transfer 
difficulties and also, evidently, in a postponement of repayment 
clause in the recent Lend-Lease Credit Agreement between the 
U.S.A. and France. 

On the second point—tied loans—the question at issue is 
whether American lending is to be strictly bilateral in its effects— 
t.e., utilisable only for exports from the United States to the borrow- 
ing country—or whether it is to be multilateral and help to cover 
the dollar requirements of third countries. In other words, 
if a loan is made to China, is China to be required to spend the 
entire dollar proceeds in the United States, or is she to be free to 
use dollars to buy, say, machinery in the United Kingdom? 
The United States would not have to fear a loss of exports as a 
result of failing to tie foreign loans. Exchange control over 
capital movements, which we can assume most countries will 
maintain after the war, will prevent these dollars from getting 
into private hands as hoards or for the purchase of securities. 
The only place where American dollars can be spent is, after all, 
in the United States, and the reasonable assumption would seem 
to be that the third country to which they are initially trans- 
ferred will spend them on goods and services. This question of 
tied loans is, of course, only one aspect of the more general 
question of the use of American dollars in transactions between 
third countries. If the American dollar is to serve as a world 
currency, the dollar earnings and dollar resources of foreign countries 
must obviously be freely available to meet their adverse balances 
with all parts of the world, and not only with the United States. 

Finally, if American long-term loans are used as a means 
of capturing export markets from other countries, no reconciliation 
is possible between the necessity of the United Kingdom and other 
countries to export in order to pay for imports and the desire of 
the United States to export in order to maintain employment. 
If, however, American lending leads to a roughly equivalent net 
increase in the volume of world trade—that is to say, if it results 
in imports by the borrowing countries which would not have 
taken place from any part of the world had the loans not been 
granted—then it becomes a factor of general expansion from which 
all derive benefits. 


Ottawa. L. RasmMmnsky 
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AN ASPECT OF INDUSTRIAL REORGANISATION 


Durine the inter-war years Great Britain was faced with the 
necessity of scaling down several of her major industries. An 
adjustment of this sort was not, of course, novel to her experience, 
nor indeed to the experience of other industrial countries; for 
alterations in the size and siructure of industries must occur from 
time to time in any economy subject to changes in technical 
methods and in demand. Yet in this period the effect was to 
create a new problem in the field of economic policy. This was 
attributable in part to the fact that the downward adjustments 
required were on an exceptionally large scale, in part to the charac- 
ter of the industries affected, and in part to the lack of oppor- 
tunities for expansion in other directions. Although during the 
twenties the most seriously depressed industries (for instance, 
coal, cotton, shipbuilding) were not among those in which strong 
cartels had been formed, competition worked too imperfectly to 
bring about the necessary contraction of capacity with sufficient 
speed to alleviate the condition of chronic depression. When 
at length efforts were made, often with official encouragement, 
to secure the necessary adjustment by means of organised schemes 
for the several industries (by rationalisation in other words), the 
results were by no means satisfactory. Indeed, the measures 
taken to deal with this condition of excessive capacity must be 
classed among the noteworthy failures of economic policy of the 
inter-war period. It was not merely that the process of removing 
excessive capacity under the new policy was very slow in most 
cases, but also that the effects on the subsequent efficiency of the 
industries that had undergone the process were seldom favour- 
able. Where the financial position of the industries was improved, 
this was usually not because production costs were lowered as a 
result of rationalisation, but because the schemes strengthened 
the power of the producers over the market and enabled them to 
raise prices. During the protracted negotiations that preceded 
the acceptance of the schemes, attention was usually concentrated 
not on questions of technical efficiency, but on the financial 
arrangements for compensating the owners of the plants that were 
to close. Those arrangements commonly left the surviving 
firms with an increased burden of prior charges or with higher 
costs in the form of levy-payments on their plant or turnover. 
There was some force in the argument that the slow decay of an 
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industry under laisser-faire was preferable to Government- 
sponsored rationalisation of this kind, since the former alternative 
did not at any rate mean that the public was mulcted in order to 
maintain the incomes of the owners of redundant capacity. 

After the war it is to be hoped that Governmental inter- 
vention in economic affairs will take the form of applying stimuli 
to progress rather than of administering poor relief to industries 
in distress. If, moreover, the problem of excessive capacity 
reappears, it may be anticipated that it will do so in circum- 
stances that make its solution easier; for the maintenance of 
monetary demand at a constant high level (on the large assump- 
tion that the Government’s employment policy succeeds) will 
provide producers with much stronger inducements and much 
wider opportunities than were present in the inter-war years to 
transfer their activities quickly from decaying to advancing 
trades. Yet it would be very rash to conclude that the problem 
will not recur, at any rate in industries of a type presently to be 
described. It may well become serious in some of the war- 
expanded industries, and it may appear in others because of far- 
reaching technical improvements or because of movements in 
demand which render a large proportion of an industry’s capacity 
redundant. Some of these changes may be the result of public 
policies which have a sudden and almost catastrophic effect on 
particular industries; of this the inter-war years provide several 
examples. 

It may be considered that, in view of these possibilities, it 
would be desirable to formulate a policy for dealing with large 
trades which have come to possess a high proportion of redundant 
capacity that is unlikely to be removed quickly in the absence 
of a general scheme. This policy will only be beneficial if it 
succeeds in avoiding the main errors of the pre-war schemes. 
But before proceeding to an examination of the kind of scheme 
that might, in principle, be acceptable, we must consider rather 
more closely the conditions which lead to the persistence of an 
excess of capacity in an industry once that excess has arisen. 

While many industries have from time to time been affected 
by a long-continued decline in the demand for their products, the 
persistence of a problem of excessive capacity is found only in 
those industries in which either one or both of the following 
conditions exist. The first condition is that a large proportion 
of the labour employed is exceptionally immobile, either because 
it possesses highly specific skills, or because opportunities for 
alternative employments in its own neighbourhood are lacking. 
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The second condition is that the capital resources of the industry 
are embodied in highly specific equipment. Historically, the 
first condition has been of great importance; examples may be 
found in the cases of the hand-loom weavers and the nailors in 
the nineteenth century. In many depressed industries in the 
inter-war years both these conditions existed together. It seems 
reasonable to suppose, however, that after the war the first 
condition will not be nearly as important as in the past. The 
application of measures to maintain a strong demand for labour, 
both over the country as a whole and in particular areas, should 
do much to remove quickly any surplus of labour that arises 
from the decline of a particular industry, although it would be 
optimistic to expect that these measures will always and every- 
where provide a complete remedy. Further, in two of the major 
industries (cotton and coal) that before the war suffered from 
excessive capacity (both equipment and labour), the working 
force by 1939 had been considerably reduced by the slow attrition 
of the previous two decades, and this reduction has been carried 
farther during the war, especially in cotton. It is not at all 
likely that these two trades will suffer from a surplus of labour 
after the war; rather is the reverse probable. For these reasons 
attention will be concentrated in this article on the problem as it 
arises in industries with highly specific equipment. 

At once it should be pointed out that this second condition is 
found only in a limited range of industries, although some of 
these are very important ones. The majority of firms in manu- 
facturing industry produce, even over a short period, a fairly 
wide range of goods; and changes in the demand for any one of 
their products can be dealt with by a series of relatively small 
modifications in their organisation, lay-out and equipment. 
The process of adaptation is thus not difficult, and new industries 
have risen from the ruins of old ones without creating a legacy of 
firms with half-used capacity. The history of the small-metal 
trades, light engineering and many other industries producing 
highly finished manufactures will provide ample illustration of this. 
The steep fall in the demand for lighting brass-foundry did not 
create a persistent problem of over-capacity among the brass- 
founders, for they could easily adapt their capacity to the manu- 
facture of motor and electrical components. The saddlers and 
harness-makers, when their markets were destroyed, found it 
possible to use their workshops and their skill in the production 
of fancy leather goods. But no such opportunities were available 
to the shipbuilders, cotton-spinners or the mine-owners in the 
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inter-war years.!_ The industries that work with a large quantity 
of highly specific equipment directed to the production of a 
narrow range of goods are inevitably in a different position from 
those that are less specialised. If there is a fall in the demand for 
their products, the adaptation of plant and organisation to the 
production of entirely new types of goods for which demand is 
growing does not, and cannot, readily occur. To argue that, 
even so, excessive capacity could not persist in these industries 
if the firms that compose them were perfectly competitive does 
not dispose of the problem; for an approximation to perfect 
competition, or the establishment of cost conditions equivalent to 
those under perfect competition, usually requires, in such an 
industry, a fundamental reorganisation which can only take place 
quickly if there is a ‘“‘ scheme ” for the whole of the industry. It 
should be emphasised that the purpose of a satisfactory redun- 
dancy scheme is not machine-breaking, but rather the creation 
for the industry of a structure best adapted in form to the new 
conditions.” 

Experience shows, moreover, that under laisser-faire firms in 
industries which have much specific equipment, far from com- 
peting with each other more vigorously during periods of per- 
sistent depression, will try to distribute the diminished volume of 
trade among all of them by quota arrangements and to maintain 
prices by agreement. This is the most natural response of 
industries with much highly specific capacity to a persistent 
decline in demand, just as the most natural response of firms whose 
capacity and organisation can be readily adapted to the manu- 
facture of other products will be to abandon the lines for which 
demand has fallen and to concentrate on more promising lines, 
or to take up new products. The creation of an effective cartel, 
by which the diminished amount of business is spread over all the 
members of an industry, will raise unit-costs and will delay the 

1 Other industries which possess highly specific equipment and which may 
well find themselves troubled with a redundancy problem after the war, either 
because of changes in demand or because of technical innovations, are jute, 
pottery, tinplate, and certain branches of the hosiery industry. 

2 This is seen very clearly to be so in the tinplate industry, where the further 
development of the continuous-strip method of manufacture involves not merely 
the removal of much redundant plant of the old-fashioned kind, but a complete 
financial reorganisation of the trade. It may be expected, moreover, that when, 
during the course of the expansion of an industry, firms have become increasingly 
specialised to a narrow range of products or processes, a subsequent decline in 
that industry will sometimes require a reversion to a lower degree of specialisation 
among the constituent firms. This may possibly be true of the cotton industry, 


where expansion before 1914 was closely associated with the process of vertical 
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transference of trade to low-cost producers and the creation of a 
structure suited to the new circumstances. A scheme which will 
bring about quickly what competition, if it had existed, might have 
been expected to bring about slowly is obviously to be preferred, 
in the public interest, to the development of such a cartel. The 
same arguments apply to a situation in which a fundamental 
change in structure is required, not through a decline in demand, 
but through the introduction of improved technical methods 
which may require the substitution of a few large, up-to-date 
plants for a large number of old-fashioned ones owned by indepen- 
dent firms. In an industry already cartelised, it will be extremely 
difficult to effect these necessary changes without providing for 
the compensation of the withdrawing capacity. 

The contention may be put forward that the maintenance of a 
high level of monetary demand, under a full-employment policy, 
will make special measures for the removal of excessive capacity 
unnecessary, even in these cartelised industries. This may be 
doubted. For instance, all cotton mills closed under the con- 
centration policy are to be permitted to reopen from a date to be 
decided. It is clear that the effect of this, in view of the labour 
supply in prospect, will be to leave most of the mills, even during 
the period of the re-stocking boom, running well below their 
capacity, and therefore inefficiently. The structural. changes 
needed to reach a condition of full running and maximum effi- 
ciency in the industry are not likely to take place quickly under 
laisser-faire. During the re-stocking boom price conditions will 
be so favourable to manufacturers that they will be under no 
inducement to introduce structural changes. When, later, 
prices show signs of weakening, the industry will probably 
attempt to fix minimum prices by agreement, and will so delay, 
perhaps for a considerable time, the elimination of the higher-cost 
producers ; the Report issued by the industry last year shows that 
@ minimum-price scheme occupies an important place in its 
reconstruction plans. Indeed, while the problem of excessive 
capacity may be easier to solve than in the past, it does not seem 
that the maintenance of a generally buoyant demand will neces- 
sarily produce quickly the structural changes that efficiency 
requires. 

It is not always possible for manufacturers to create effective 


cartels. In some industries, especially those composed of numer- 


ous independent units, efforts to do so are sometimes frustrated 
through the operations of ‘“ weak sellers.” When the cartel 
breaks down altogether and is not reconstituted, then the decline 
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in business will be accompanied by low prices and a consumption 
of capital until the surplus capacity has been removed. Now- 
adays, for a “ specific equipment ” industry to operate in circum- 
stances in which no cartel exists, or is completely ineffective, is 
unusual, Yet since it is here that the case for a “ scheme ” is at 
its weakest, the circumstances deserve examination. It may be 
argued that the shrinkage of the industry by the process just 
described is preferable to any “scheme ” by which the surviving 
firms incur the burden of paying compensation to the retiring 
firms; for if an industry is too large, then it is reasonable that its 
capital equipment should be used to the point at which the 
returns from its operation fail to cover prime costs. Yet if the 
process of capital reduction is a long one, the technical efficiency 
of the whole trade may well decline, or fail to keep pace with that 
of competitors abroad. During such a period even the more 
efficient firms may be unable, or unwilling, to invest in improved 
machinery, ‘and so at the end of the period a large proportion of 
the equipment still required by the industry may be obsolete, 
and costs may be out of line with those abroad. Further, during 
an era of prolonged depression in a particular trade, the quality of 
management and labour is liable to deteriorate, since enterprising 
people will be reluctant to enter it. For all these reasons, the 
decline of the industry may well go farther than would have been 
necessary had the excessive capacity been removed quickly and 
had a new structure been created by a “scheme.” There would 
be no ground for objection if the virtual extinction of the declining 
industry were deemed to be inevitable, as may sometimes happen. 
In that case it would be all to the good that the new capital 
resources of the country should be invested elsewhere, and that 
young and enterprising persons should shun the industry. But if 
what is expected is merely the substantial contraction of a large 
trade and its subsequent continuance at a lower level than before, 
then the prolongation of the period of contraction may affect 
adversely its subsequent efficiency, and may even carry it towards 
extinction. Thus, even where the industry is unable to cartelise 
itself effectively, a laisser-faire policy in the type of industries 
now under consideration is unlikely to bring about a substantial 
reduction of capacity, or to lead to the establishment of a new 
structure, in a sufficiently short time to avoid serious secondary 
consequences. 

It may be objected that the arguments put forward in the last 
paragraph are relevant only to circumstances in which there is 
general unemployment, and in which it is possible for employers 
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in depressed trades to impose worse conditions on their employees 
than those in industries that require comparable skill. If there 
were a strong general demand for labour, it may be said, the 
process of contraction in non-cartelised trades could not be pro- 
longed, because employers in them would not be able to retain 
labour at lower wages than those paid elsewhere, and the necessity 
for maintaining wage-rates would hasten the processes of capital 
consumption and the concentration of output. There is force in 
this argument, and it may be decisive in a majority of cases. 
Yet it seems probable that when a very substantial contraction 
of capacity and a fundamental reorganisation are needed, a 
considerable time might elapse before they were achieved, even 
under these relatively favourable conditions. It must not be 
forgotten, moreover, that among workers in industries which 
were chronically depressed before the war, and in which the 
average age is high, mobility is likely to be much less than among 
workers in general. In spite of the existence of a strong general 
demand for labour, therefore, employers in those industries may 
find it possible to retain their labour for a long period at relatively 
low rates of wages, and so the necessary reorganisation may be 
retarded. Thus, even oh the assumptions of a buoyant labour 
demand and the absence of cartels, the possibility that a problem 
of excessive capacity will arise in some important trades cannot be 
lightly dismissed. In any event, this objection is relevant only 
to a minority of industries, for in the typical case there is resort 
to cartelisation when excessive capacity makes its appearance, 
and this is likely to be even truer of the post-war than of the 
pre-war period. 

The acceptance of the case for a “‘ scheme” under any con- 
ditions obviously depends on the assumption that it is possible 
to make, not necessarily an accurate, but a broadly correct 
forecast of the prospects of the trade concerned. It is, of course, 
by no means easy to decide, when depression overtakes a particular 
industry, whether it is likely to be temporary or prolonged, and, 
if prolonged, whether the circumstances are such as to lead to 
contraction followed by stability at a reduced level, or to a virtual 
disappearance of the industry. An estimate can be made with 
much greater assurance for some trades than for others. In 
some cases public policy may set the lower limit to the size of the 
industry, as when national defence is involved. In other cases, 
an act of public policy may itself be responsible for the con- 
traction. Sometimes an important technical change may leave 
very little room for doubt that a large amount of redundant 
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capacity is likely to be created in an industry in which conditions 
are unfavourable to its early elimination in the absence of a 
scheme. Occasionally, the loss of an important foreign market 
as a result (say) of the introduction of a new protective tariff 
may indicate broadly the scale of the contraction needed (as when 
Lancashire lost the Indian cotton market). It is true that even 
when informed opinion agrees that some permanent contraction is 
needed, there may be differences of view among the manufac- 
turers about its extent. But this may not prove to be a serious 
obstacle, since a scheme which provides for a substantial con- 
traction of capacity may yet make possible a variation of output 
within fairly wide limits... It must nevertheless be admitted 
that quite often a decision on the part of Government to support 
a scheme on the basis of a forecast can only be defended on the 
ground that the only practical alternative to the scheme is 
intervention for the purpose of maintaining incomes by undesirable 
methods. This presupposes that means for organising the 
contraction can be found which are superior to those employed 
in the inter-war years, and we must now consider the principles 
to which a satisfactory scheme should conform, and, in outline, 
the way in which it might be introduced. 

In the first place, it is clear from pre-war experience that 
great difficulties will be encountered in working out a policy that 
is both acceptable to the producers and also advantageous to the 
rest of the community. Secondly, the initiative must frequently 
come from the Government; for from what we know of pre-war 
schemes, from the proposals put forward by organised industries 
for reconstruction, and from a priori judgment, we can be con- 
fident that schemes evolved by particular industries, in the absence 
of official guidance, would be designed primarily to strengthen 
the powers of the producers to fix prices and to compensate the 
proprietors of the plants to be withdrawn out of some kind of 
levy on the running firms. Contraction by slow attrition would 
probably be preferable to such a solution; although it is doubtful 
if this alternative will be acceptable either to Government or to 
industry in post-war Britain, at any rate for large, staple trades. 


1 It may be objected that the experience of the last twenty-five years shows 
how easily cyclical and secular changes may be confused. Yet by the time of the 
world depression the nature of the disease from which many of the industries 
were suffering had been in many cases corre¢tly diagnosed; the trouble was that 
the remedies applied were ineffective or harmful. Furthermore, there should 
surely be less danger of confusing cyclical and secular changes when the former 
have been abolished by means of the full employment policy of which the success 
has here been assumed. 
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If so, then it is for the State to concern itself with finding a 
rational solution that industry will accept. 

In any instance, the Government would, first of all, have to 
make an estimate of the prospects of the industry, an estimate 
that would sometimes, though not always, be highly speculative. 
After taking the views of the members of the trade, the Govern- 
ment would then reach a decision on the maximum amount of 
capacity required, which would no doubt have reference to the 
existing output of the industry modified by long-run prospects of 
demand, prices and costs. It would next require the members 
of the industry to work out a scheme for concentrating output 
on @ limited number of plants working at full capacity. This 
would be analogous to the war-time concentration schemes, 
except that the choice of the survivors and the form of the new 
organisation would be determined solely by considerations of 
efficiency, qualified by the requirements of the new Location of 
Industry policy, and that the closed plants would be scrapped, 
and not, as under war-time concentration policy, preserved on a 
care and maintenance basis. In judging the scheme presented 
to it by industry, the Government would have to consider how 
far the proposals would leave the survivors “running full” on 
the basis of the total assumed output, and also whether the 
selection of the continuing firms had been governed solely by 
considerations of efficiency and suitable location. This would 
impose no light task on the technical experts and accountants 
employed by the Government, for they would have to examine 
not merely the financial position of the several firms, but also the 
technical efficiency of the plants and the organisation of the firms. 
Since accountants perform at present this sort of work for large 
investors, they could, however, presumably act in the same way 
for the Government. 

This would not be all. The greatest obstacle to satisfactory 
rationalisation in the past has been in connection with the financial 
arrangements. It is a serious disadvantage of any “scheme ” 
for removing excessive capacity, as compared with the selective 
operations of competition, that it involves the provision of com- 
pensation in some form or other for the withdrawing firms, and 
the payment of compensation can only be justified because, in the 
industries under consideration, the alternative method of reducing 
capacity and securing the establishment of a new type of structure 


' is, for reasons already discussed, not available. The owners of 


the surviving firms must therefore be prepared to share the 
financial benefits arising from the new structure with those of the 
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retiring firms, or of the firms that are absorbed. The form in 
which the compensation is paid, however, is of great importance 
to the future of the industry. 

The arrangement which both sets of shareholders would be 
prepared to accept is presumably one which, on a reasonable 
estimate of prospects, would be expected to leave both parties 
better off than they would be if the existing structure were 
retained.!_ But since both the prospects of the industry, and also 
the financial effects of the scheme, must always be speculative, 
there is clearly immense scope for bargaining about terms. From 
the public standpoint, what is to be avoided is that compensation 
should take a form which leads to an increase in the costs of the 
surviving firms, as occurs with a levy on production or the 
creation of a new prior charge of any kind. In other words, it 
is desirable that the owners of the redundant plant should share 
in the equity of the survivors. It may be argued that, in fact, 
there is little to choose between these methods, since the differ- 
ence in risk attaching to these various forms of compensation 
would be reflected in the nominal value attributed to each of 
them. Nevertheless, in view of the necessarily uncertain future 
of the industry, it is essential that the basis of risk-bearing should 
be as wide as possible, and that the industry should not start on 
its new career burdened with a load of prior charges heavier than 
in the past. The effects of an optimistic estimate of the industry’s 
future will obviously be much less serious if an equity payment 
is made than if the arrangement takes the form of a levy on output 
or an issue of debentures. 

A scheme which leaves unchanged the relative position of the 
shareholders in the various firms (running and closed alike), and 
which does not raise the burden of prior charges, is much easier 
to work out in some industries than in others. Where it is desir- 
able for technical and commercial reasons to bring about con- 
solidation in the industry, then the holdings in existing companies 
can be exchanged for holdings in a new concern, or an allotment of 
ordinary shares can be made by the absorbing company to the 
absorbed. Where, however, there are numerous independent 


1 It has been pointed out to me that where firms are in the hands of owner- 
managers, compensation for loss of profits alone would hardly be effective in 
persuading firms to withdraw. This would not be a serious obstacle in an industry 
in which the proportion of the total production in the hands of reluctant owner-: 
managers was small, since their refusal to accept the scheme would not seriously 
jeopardise the chances of creating a new efficient structure for the trade. In the 
other cases, however, it might be necessary to secure their consent by providing 
some additional compensation for the loss of managerial income, although the 
method of doing so should remain unaffected. 
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concerns, and where productive and commercial efficiency would 
not be served by a consolidation, but demands the retention of a 
structure composed of numerous independent firms, the goal is 
not so easy to attain. For obvious reasons, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, in peace-time to “ marry ” particular retiring 
firms with particular survivors, as under war-time concentration, 
although where this was possible the financial method described 
above could be applied. In the more usual case, however, it 
would seem that the least harmful solution would be to pay 
compensation to the “closers” in the form of cash to be pro- 
vided out of share capital by the “runners.” In this case a 
company might be formed to acquire the plants of the closers, 
and the share capital of this company would be taken up by those 
that were to survive. The owners of the closed plants would 
then receive a cash payment which, ideally, would represent the 
pre-concentration value of their interest, plus perhaps an addi- 
tional sum equivalent to their capitalised share of the additional 
profit which the industry was expected to earn as a result of the 
scheme. The owners of the surviving plants would provide the 
money for the transaction, but in a form which would not leave 
their plants burdened with additional prior charges. The 
company could be wound up when the transaction as a whole 
had been completed. On the assumption that the above prin- 
ciples were expressed in the agreements reached, and that the 
estimates of the industry’s prospects proved to be correct, then 
the surviving concerns would find their profitability increased to a 
greater extent than the rise in their capitalisation. 

It can at once be admitted that this last proposal does not 
avoid all the evils to which reference has been made, but it may be 
claimed that it is preferable to the method of the levy or the 
debenture issue. It will be asked, however, how the surviving 
firms could raise the cash necessary for this payment other than 
by a debenture issue, since it is highly improbable that firms in an 
industry suffering from the consequences of over-capacity could 
raise fresh share capital for the purpose. No solution along these 
lines would indeed be possible in most cases of this kind without 
the intervention of the Government. It is suggested that if the 
Government were convinced that the scheme was satisfactory on its 
technical side, and provided that the parties would agree to finan- 
cial arrangements which accorded with the principles set out 
above, then it would be justified in giving financial assistance to 
the industry to tide over the period between the purchase of the 
“closers’”’ plants and the raising of the necessary share capital 
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from the public.! The success of the latter operation would depend 
on the scheme’s having the results anticipated, and, by acting in 
the way suggested, the Government would clearly be under- 
writing the risk. In some cases there would be justification for 
the Government’s action, in that the condition of the industry 
could be attributed mainly to official decisions. More generally, 
the justification would be the probability that, in the absence of 
such help, either no scheme at all or an unsatisfactory scheme 
would be forthcoming. 

It may be argued that a Government which was prepared to 
act in this way would be able to intervene more effectively than 
in the past for safeguarding the community’s interest in matters 
of industrial reconstruction. For instance, we have seen that the 
main result of many of the so-called rationalisation schemes of 
the thirties was to increase the power of producers to resort to 
restrictive practices ; for, in the absence of a positive policy of its 
own, the Government, faced with conditions of chronic depression 
in several major industries, frequently contented itself with 
endorsing schemes that the producers put forward. If it were to 
adopt a policy of the kind sketched here, however, it would be in a 
much stronger position than previously in countering restric- 
tionism. It is not the intention of the writer to consider in this 
article the very large question of the possibilities and limitations 
of Governmental policy directed towards the control of monopolies. 
But, in this context, it can at least be pointed out that measures 
designed to eliminate restrictive practices (except when permitted 
by licence) would form a highly significant part of any policy for 
the removal of excessive capacity and for adapting the structure of 
industries to permanent changes in technique and demand. 
Such measures would not merely have a powerful influence in 
moulding the form of rationalisation schemes so as to bring them 
into line with what the public interest required, and in preventing 
the abuse of the monopolistic powers that may sometimes be 


1 A method that would be in many ways preferable to the one described 
would be for the Government to provide the cash payment to the closers and to 
receive from the runners, in exchange, shares in their businesses to the amount 
judged to be necessary to cover the interest on the capital sum provided. I do 
not suggest this method in the text, however, as I think that in practice it would 
encounter two strong objections. The first would come from the Government 
which, I imagine, would be extremely reluctant to become permanently an ordi- 
nary shareholder in numerous manufacturing businesses and would be embar- 
rassed if this meant, as it probably would, that it would have to appoint repre- 
sentatives on each of the Boards of Directors. The second objection would 
come from the members of the industry who would feel that the scheme was a 
precursor of complete Government control. 
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conferred by schemes which, for sound economic reasons, lead to 
the creation of close combines. They would also strongly incline 
firms which had hitherto responded to a fall in demand by resort- 
ing to production-quotas and price-maintenance arrangements, 
to reach agreements quickly for the removal of excessive capacity 
and for the creation of a structure adapted to the new conditions. 
Some may argue that a vigorous anti-monopolist policy 
would of itself be sufficient to bring about the rapid transference 
of output from high-cost to low-cost producers that is required. 
This would be so in some industries, but it is difficult to believe, 
for reasons already given, that it would be true of all the trades 
that use much highly specific capacity. In any event, it is doubt- 
ful whether such a policy, if it were to stand alone, would have 
any chance of adoption in this country in the political atmosphere 
of the immediate post-war years. It is certain that, in future, 
Government will require to establish closer relations with industry 
than in the past because of economic policies to which it is already 
committed. Those relations would be extremely uneasy and 
unstable if it were to adopt a policy which industrialists would 
regard as hostile to them and completely unsympathetic towards 
their difficulties. Such a policy, however, if associated with 
positive measures of financial assistance, similar to those suggested 
above, is much more likely to win acceptance than if it stood alone. 
The implication of this argument is, of course, that it would be 
worth while for the State to assume some financial risk if, by 
doing so, it helped to restore efficiency to industries in need of 
reorganisation and to check the resort to restrictive practices, 
which are, in certain types of industry, the normal response to 
adversity. 
G. C. ALLEN 
University of Liverpool. 











PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR IN THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY 


I 


Tue heavy requirements of the United Nations for cotton 
goods in times of general shortage of labour prompted the Minister 
of Production to send a small mission of British cotton textile 
experts to the United States “to investigate and report on the 
methods used in the cotton industry there, and to advise on 
any changes in method that could be usefully made here.” The 
Mission, led by the Cotton Controller and consisting of three 
leading industrialists, two trade union leaders and an expert on 
textile technology, completed its tour in the U.S. in March- 
April 1944 and its Report was published late in 1944.1 The 
Report, after giving a complete picture of production methods 
in the two countries both in normal (peace-time) and present 
(war-time) conditions, presents an impressive plea for the technical 
reorganisation of the Lancashire industry. This is the first 
factual report to compare productivity of labour in the two 
countries based on actual mill experience. The importance of 
its publication goes beyond the cotton industry, as it has made 
its basic problem, output per man-hour in British industry, the 
centre of general interest and discussion. 

The Report has three objectives: to ascertain and compare 
the productivity of labour employed in the cotton-spinning and 
-weaving mills of U.S. with that of labour employed in similar 
British mills; to account for differences between the two, by 
comparing production methods of the two countries; and to 
make recommendations for the increase of labour productivity 
in British cotton-spinning and -weaving mills. The broad con- 
clusion of the Report is that U.S. labour requirements are less 
than the British in all branches of the industry, and the main 
solution must be technical reorganisation and re-equipment. 

The purpose of this note is to examine the methods used in 
the Report to measure differences of output per head in the two 
countries, to analyse its findings as to the causes of the discrepancy, 
and lastly to comment on its recommendations. 


1 Ministry of Production. Report of the Cotton Textile Mission to the United 
States of America. March-April 1944. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1944. 
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II 


As a measure of labour productivity, the Report accepts the 
concept of production per man-hour (indicated in the Report 
by P.M.H.). For relative productivity the Mission relied on 
the direct comparison of mill experiences. Two teams with 
previously prepared questionnaires visited a number of American 
mills. The comparison included spinning, preparation of the 
yarn, and weaving, covering in each case coarse, medium and fine 
work. In each stage of manufacture the single processes making 
up that stage (such as mixing and feeding, blowing-room, carding, 
draw-frames, flyer-frames in the case of spinning) were dealt 
with separately, and the P.M.H. evaluations have been made 
for comparable American and British mills having identical 
outputs of the same yarn counts and cloth types. For spinning, 
three British practices, low-draft mule-spinning, low-draft ring- 
spinning and high-draft ring-spinning—the last method as an 
example of the most modern British practice—were compared 
with the prevalent American practice, high-draft ring-spinning. 
For fine spinning, however, American low-draft ring-spinning 
was compared with British low-draft mule-spinning. For pre- 
paration of the yarn, the American high-speed methods were 
compared with the typical and old-fashioned British practice, 
upright spindle-winder and beam-warper respectively. In weaving, 
for all types of cloth in the U.S. the automatic loom has been 
taken, while British practice for the coarse cloth is based on the 
four-loom system (with ring weft), and for medium and fine 
cloths on the six-loom systems, with hand-drawing and -twisting 
in each case. 

A detailed description of the method of comparison used is 
given in Part I and in Tables 4-25 of the Report. The wealth 
of detail given in these tables, covering comparison of labour 
requirements as well as a detailed labour-force analysis, is par- 
ticularly valuable for British manufacturers, as it indicates the 
particular branch of trade or the processing department where 
the discrepancy is ordinarily small or great. The main findings of 
the Report in regard to P.M.H. can be seen from the summarised 
data on p. 194. 

From this data we propose to attempt to estimate out- 
put per man-hour in the cotton industry as a whole and its two 
main branches, spinning and weaving, in the U.K. and the U.S. 
For this, we must weight the different departments of the trade, 


the different qualities of the product (coarse, medium and fine 
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Comparison, from Textile Mission Report, of U.K. and U.S. 

















Productivity 
(Production per man-hour in Britain taken as 100) 
Corresponding U.S. output per man-hour. 
Present (war-time) 
Normal staffing. staffing. 
Spinning. 
Coarse count : 
Low-draft mule-mill 155 131 
Low-draft ring-mill 147 120 
High-draft ring-mill 136 112 
Medium count : Twist. Weft. Twist. Weft. 
Low-draft mule-ring 167 170 132 135 
. Low-draft ring-mill 182 198 149 163 
High-draft ring-mill 156 167 128 137 
Fine count . ; 122 — 
Preparation of the yarn. 
Spooling and winding. Beaming. 
Counts 
12’s 490 680 
20’s 610 890 
30’s 490 660 
60's 670 470 
Weaving. 
Normal staffing. 
Coarse-yarn cloth . ‘ ; 233 
Medium-yarn cloth ‘ ; 303 
Fine-yarn cloth ‘ = : 229 











Note.—In spinning, these relations were arrived at by comparing the parti- 
cular British method (shown on the left-hand side of the table) with high-draft 
ring-mill method in the U.S. 


counts), the different methods of production (ring- and mule- 
spinning, and low-draft and high-draft respectively), and so on. 
Such an evaluation will remain somewhat arbitrary, as some 
factors, such as size of firms, location of industry and a number 
of quality differences, cannot be measured. But, assuming that 
the mills chosen are really representative for the different types of 
product and methods of production, the tentative general compari- 
son of output per man-hour as shown on p. 195 can be made. 

As the general validity of these estimates depends on the 
actual method followed by the Mission, a more detailed descrip- 
tion of their actual procedure is called for. 

The method followed has not been based on a straight com- 
parison of individual mills. It would be almost impossible to 
find mills in the two countries and in the different fields of pro- 
duction which could be regarded as typically representative of 
American and British practice. Even if they could be found, 
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Weighted Results of Textile Mission Report, 
Output per Man-hour 














U.K. U.S.A. 
Spinning . ‘ . . 100 161-5 
Weaving . ° ° . 100 261-70 
Industry asa whole . ° 100 211-20 








Note.—The following weights have been applied : 


(a) Type of product: It has been assumed that the particular count 
chosen by the Report is representative for the whole group. Coarse counts 
have been assigned a weight of 43 in Britain and 58 in the U.S., medium 
counts 54 in Britain and 41 in the U.S., and fine counts 3 in Britain and 1 
in the U.S. (Based on Census data.) 

(b) Equipment : Mule-spinning in Britain has been assigned a weight of 
= 0, and ring-spinning 29-0. (Based on International Cotton Statistics, 

nternational Cotton Bulletin, October 1938.) Within ring-spinning 2-9 
ee has been attached to high-draft ring-spinning, the rest to low-draft 
ring-spinning. No allowance has been ‘ane te or the small number of mule 
nae converted to high-draft. (Unfortunately, no data are available to 
show how far the equi = nn is divided within the single quality groups.) 

(c) Sections of Industry: In combining the spinning, preparation and 
weaving sections, employment of operatives has been taken as the basis, 
estimated from the Censuses. For Britain the respective weights are : 
45, 8, 47; for the U.S. the estimated weights are: 58, 3, 39. No direct 
estimate can be made for preparation, and its weight has been estimated 
from the Report. 

(d) Weaving : For different types of cloth (coarse, medium and fine) the 
same weights have been taken as for yarns, since the export of yarns of 
different qualities is in much the same proportion as their total production. 
An allowance has been made for the small proportion of non-automatic 
looms in the U.S. and for the small number of automatic looms in the U.K. 

(e) International Comparison: In comparing British and American 
_— ut, two estimates were made in each case (the one using British weights, 

the other American weights), and both sets of figures are given above. 


it is almost certain that their sizes would be so different as to 
make accurate comparison impossible. Instead a method has 
been followed which combined sample investigation with engineer- 
ing study. 

For the U.S., certain American mills have been selected in 
the coarse, medium and fine fields of production. From the 
evidence collected from a number of mills in each field, repre- 
sentative records of performance were computed, in order to 
evaluate the American P.M.H. 

For Britain, the estimates are not based on the records of 
actual mills, but the performance of typical plants was evaluated, 
on the basis of actual experience, which were assumed to produce 
the same weight of the same yarn counts and cloth types as the 
American mills. By adopting this procedure the mills compared 
are,in the matter of staffing, adequately representative of American 
and British industry, and the number of variables affecting the 
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issue (size of the plant, location, type and condition of. the 
machinery used, etc.) is reduced to a minimum. In regard to 
U.S. experiences, the Report covered both Southern and New 
England mills, but mostly the former. Non-integrated mills 
have been considered in the fine-spinning field only. The Report 
claims that their data can be regarded as representative of labour 
productivity in the American mills visited and sufficiently 
accurate for its purpose. It was realised that those mills might 
not represent a true random sample of the entire American 
cotton-spinning and -weaving industry, but there are grounds for 
believing that, so far as labour productivity and mill equipment 
are concerned, the data given in the Report are representative 
of conditions in the more up-to-date section of the American 
cotton industry. 

The actual method followed by the Report is quite unobjec- 
tionable, and while there is no way of checking whether the 
performances were correctly measured, the whole Report gives 
the impression of a document drawn up with great technical 
knowledge and skill. The best check which can be applied by 
an outsider is to approach the problem from a different angle 
by attempting an independent estimate with the help of data 
given in the Censuses of Production. 

In comparing estimates of output per man-hour based on 
Census of Production data with those based on the Report, the 
following general considerations have to be taken into account : 
(i) The sample of the Report is representative only of the more 
up-to-date section of the U.S. industry; (ii) it has been assumed 
in the Report that the British plants are producing the standard 
counts given, and are not dividing up production among a wider 
range of counts; (iii) the labour force taken in the Report com- 
prises actual mill operatives only, and does not include main- 
tenance and repair, office, transport staffs, etc. For Britain the 
excluded personnel has been estimated at 8% of the labour 
force. No directly comparable estimates are available for the 
U.S., but an estimate for 1937 puts such labour at 6-6°% and for 
1940 at 7-4°% of the total labour force.! (i) and (ii) tend to offset 


1 Vide Monthly Labor Review, April 1938 and December 1941. The above 
percentages have been calculated on the basis of data referring to a sample 
investigation of earnings in the cotton trade. Another estimate can be made 
with the aid of another Bureau of Labor study referring to ‘‘ Effects of Mechani- 
cal Changes in the Cotton Textile Industry, 1910 to 1936,’’ Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1937. This study shows for certain types of cloth production 
somewhat higher percentages for 1936 than indicated above for the U.S. It 
also shows that the overhead labour per unit of output has been increasing in 
the period 1910-36. 
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each other, and on account of (iii) there does not appear to be an 
appreciable difference. 

Taking U.K. output per man-hour as 100, the corresponding 
U.S. output per man-hour can be estimated for the last pre-war 
Census years (1937 in the U.K. and 1939 in the U.S.) on the basis 
of the Censuses of Production, as follows : ! 


Comparison from Census of Production Data 





U.K. U.S.A. 

Spinning : 
Independent yarn mills . . 100 112-20 
Integrated spinners ‘ ‘ 100 175-85 
All spinners . ; . ; 100 161-72 
Weaving ‘ : ° . 100 250-60 
Cotton industry, total ‘ . 100 200-10 











The two sets of estimates show a considerable degree of agree- 
ment. They both suggest that the British industry has more 
leeway to make up in weaving than in spinning. But the cotton 
industry as a whole seems to be no farther behind American 
standards of labour productivity than is British manufacturing 
industry in general. One additional fact has been brought out 
by the Census comparisons: that in spinning the differences 
in P.M.H. are due to high output per man-hour in the integrated 
part of the United States industry, as P.M.H. is only slightly 
higher (in 1937 it was even lower) in the independent yarn- 
mills of the U.S. compared with the British spinning industry 
as a whole. 

In addition to the comparison of British output per man- 
hour with the U.S., the country with the highest labour pro- 
ductivity, it is relevant also to quote comparative data for the 
Japanese cotton industry, as a typical, well-organised, low-cost 
producer. The latest data available? refer to the middle thirties, 
and present the situation there after a decade of rapid develop- 
ment. In the middle thirties (1933) in Japan output of single 
yarns per operative amounted to 9,739 lb. and output of cloth 
per operative to 49,200 yards. The data refer to the spinning- 
and weaving-mills of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
which represent about 97° of all spindles, but only one-quarter 
of the looms, the only modern looms in Japan.* The above 


1 The details of this calculation are given in an Appendix. 

* I.L.0., The World Textile Industry, 1937, Vol. I, p. 299. 

* The Japanese cotton trade consists of three sectors: (a) The Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association controls practically all the spindles and about one-quarter 
of all looms. The mills owned by members of the Association “ are similar in 
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figures suggest that in spinning Japan is on the British level, 
while in weaving the more modern Japanese production per 
operative is near to the U.S. level, with the limitation that the 
estimated operating week is higher (about 53-9 hours) in Japan, 
also that the average cloth output per head for the Japanese 
industry, as a whole, must be appreciably below the above 
estimate. 

All the above comparisons refer to “ normal” (peace-time) 
conditions. The data given in the Report for war-time con- 
ditions suggest that with present staffing in spinning British 


War-Time Changes in Output per Me -hour 








1937 = 100 

U.K. U.S? 
BD, hl bck hers oi 3 * 109-6 
SS heres * 109-9 
ioe. ll kt Pe 109-4 
es * 109-0 











* Not available. 


1 Estimated on basis of the Report of the Cotton Board Committee to Enquire 
into Post-War Problems, January 1944, Tables 11-12, and Ministry of Labour 
statistics for changes in man-hours. 

2 Vide “‘ Developments Affecting Productivity in Cotton-Goods Industry” 
(Monthly Labor Review, July 1942), supplemented by information from the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


labour requirements exceed American requirements by less than 
with normal staffing, while in weaving, as the Report states, the 
difference between normal and present conditions of staffing 
in the British mills has been small, so that separate P.M.H. 
evaluations for these conditions have been considered unnecessary. 
The basis of this procedure has been the purely technical considera- 
tion that in spinning, on the basis of the existing technique of pro- 





equipment and technique to the cotton mills of Europe and America. They 
produce shirtings, T-cloths, sheetings, drills, sateens, and similar fabrics, most 
of which are 30 inches or more in width, and a large proportion of their cloth 
output, possibly 75%, is for export.’’ The larger mills are completely integrated, 
and a substantial proportion of the looms is automatic. 

“In addition to the Association mills which both spin and weave, there are 
a large number of smaller concerns which weave only; these operate both wide 
and narrow power-looms and produce mostly coloured goods, such as cotton 
crépe, tickings, ginghams and stripes, partly for export and partly for home 
consumption.” 

“A considerable part of the cloth for domestic consumption is still produced 
in Japan on handlooms, partly in the home, but more largely in small establish- 
ments of 5 to 50 looms each,” (Vide United States Tariff Commission, Cotton 
Cloth Report, No. 112, Second Series, 1936, pp. 146-161.) 
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duction, the number of machines supervised by the operative 
could be increased, while in the weaving this has not been possible. 
The over-all effects of war-time changes in the two countries 
(i.e., the rationalisation of production methods, standardisation 
of products, changes in labour composition and dilution of labour, 
blackout etc.), however, worked out quite differently. On the 
whole, American productivity further increased, British pro- 
ductivity slightly declined, and thus the gap widened. This can 
be seen from the figures given on p. 198. 


Ill 


Considering that the British cotton industry only a generation 
ago had a leading position in the world, it is surprising to find that 
its productivity should be considerably less than that of the U.S., 
and that it is being overtaken even by Japan. The explanation 
probably lies in the fact that in the last thirty years before the 
war, the improvement in the British industry was smaller than 
in other countries : 


Changes in Output per Man-hour in the Cotton Industry 











; : n 
United Kingdom.! A — Japan.‘ 
Year. Spinning | Weaving| Total Total Total Total 
per per per per per per 
opera- opera- opera- man- man- man- 
tive. tive. tive. hour.’ hour. hour. 
1907 ° ‘ —_ — 100 100 — “= 
1909 ° ° — —_ . s 100 — 
1923 ; m _— — ° * 126 100 
1924 > ‘ 100 100 93 ° S . 
1925 ° ‘ si ° * ° 139 . 
1929 ° ° ¢ . ¢ * 152 * 
1930 ° ° 102 94 91 ” * * 
1931 ‘ : s * * a 158 s 
1933 i i 120 119 lll ° 169 240 
1934 , . 121 118 111 * * . 
1935 ° ‘ 125 120 113 * 185 ad 
1937 . . 137 134 126 146 195 ° 
1939 . ‘ — — — —- 227 —_ 























* Not available. 


1 Estimates computed on basis of the Censuses of Production. 

2 §. Fabricant, The Employment in Manufacturing, 1899-1939. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1942, p. 285. Converted from indices 
of “‘ man-hours per unit.” 

* Estimated on basis of changes in the working week from 55} hours to 
48 hours. 

* Estimated from data given in I.L.0., The World Textile Industry, 1937, 
Vol. I, p. 299. Refers to Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association mills only. 
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In the thirty years before the war U.S. output per man- 
hour more than doubled, while British output increased only by 
46%. In the U.S. these thirty years have been a period of 
expansion, in spite of severe trade fluctuations. The structure 
of the industry had been already crystallised in 1909 in its present 
predominantly integrated form. The amount of mechanical 
equipment has increased and the quality of the equipment has 
been changing. At the beginning of these thirty years, less than 
one-third of the looms were automatic; by the end of the period, 
95%. Mules were almost completely replaced by ring-spindles 
(17% in 1909 as against 1% in 1939). Nevertheless, not the whole 
increase in labour productivity in the U.S. is due to purely 
mechanical factors. This can be seen from engineering studies 
such as that quoted in the Report (pages VI-VII and Tables 1-3), 
which show that the potential effects of mechanical changes on 
output per man-hour in a comparable period have been sub- 
stantially below the actual increases in output per man-hour. 
This indicates that a number of (quantitatively not measurable) 
organisational factors have been operating to improve the 
American position, such as good technical management, good 
lay-out of plant, improvements in labour conditions. 


IV 


In regard to the causes of higher P.M.H. in the U.S., the 
Report points to the use of high-draft, high-speed and automatic 
machinery wherever possible in the U.S. industry; the use of 
up-to-date plant; the application of scientific methods to the 
utilisation of labour, which permits a relatively large number 
of units or machines to be supervised by a machine operative ; 
the policy of concentration on high operative efficiency (in terms 
of output), in many cases at the expense of machine efficiency ; 
lastly, the lower age of the workers. ; 

The basic feature of the American system is the automatic 
loom, for the efficiency of which all the preceding processes are 
standardised and integrated. The mills in the U.S. are organised 
vertically, in general, to include all processes up to weaving, and 
in many cases, finishing. Coarse count spinning and weaving 
predominate, and the mills operate almost entirely on bulk- 
production systems with highly mechanised plant planned for 
given types of product. The influence of this system is profound 
on all sectors of the industry. The efficient use of the automatic 
loom presupposes standardised bulk production; it makes spin- 
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ning in some respects subordinate to the requirements of auto- 
matic weaving; it leads to multiple shift working to pay for 
overhead costs, and also. favours scientific methods of labour 
utilisation; lastly, it affects the merchanting section of the 
industry, which, according to the Report, has been concentrated 
in the U.S. in a smali number of firms. 

Compared with this American system the British mills are 
organised horizontally and, catering for both home and foreign 
markets, produce a wide range of products to meet the large 
variety of cloth types prevalent under the British commercial 
system. Standardisation is almost non-existent. The sales 
made are both varied and small, and do not permit the economical 
use of highly productive automatic machinery. The mills work 
one shift only. The Report also reminds us that the plant in 
the British mills cannot be described as modern; in the past 
twenty-five years there have been only five new spinning-mills 
erected. Machinery for yarn preparation must be regarded as 
completely out of date, while conditions throughout the weaving 
industry are basically similar to those which existed forty to 
fifty years ago. The loom is still (at least 95° of them) non- 
automatic in character, and depends for its efficiency on the con- 
centrated attention of the weaver. For the success of this system 
it is essential that there should be a large and cheap, but never- 
theless highly skilled, labour force available. It is a system based 
on the allocation of a relatively large part of the work of weaving 
to the operative and a relatively small part to the machine. 

The Report thus puts in the centre of reasons for higher U.S. 
P.M.H. the higher mechanical power, especially in weaving (in 
spinning it attaches greater importance to other mechanical 
factors, such as larger packages, high drafting); the more modern 
plant; and standardisation, which in many respects is the basis 
of using highly mechanised automatic equipment. But it 
attaches importance to other, organisational factors, such as 
managerial skill, labour utilisation, and working conditions. . 

This analysis contradicts the general belief that the whole 
difference between U.S. and U.K. productivity can be explained 
by differences in mechanical power, however important this 
single factor may be. It emphasises the importance of standardisa- 
tion and a number of organisational factors not directly linked 
to mechanisation. The same factors which caused the great 
increase of productivity in the U.S. in the last thirty years are 
largely responsible for the differences in P.M.H. between the two 
countries. 
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V 


In making recommendations to improve productivity, the 
Report makes a strong case for carrying out the long over-due 
modernisation of the cotton trade on the P.M.H. principle, 
especially in weaving. It urges that “the adoption of this basis 
would, in fact, constitute the logical advancement of the textile 
industry in accordance with the changing conditions in other 
industries both at home and abroad. By the use of the most 
modern plant one of the most serious problems confronting the 
British weaving industry, viz., labour shortage, will be largely 
solved.” The Mission are, of course, aware of the difficulties, 
including the modification of the present methods of distribution. 
They emphasise that the industry as at present constituted, with 
its many small units, and its many small weaving-sheds unsuitable 
to house highly mechanised equipment, is hardly suited to great 
and comprehensive reform. They make therefore two sets of 
suggestions. The short-term recommendations mainly affect 
spinning operations, and include suggestions for use of high- 
draft methods, larger packings, closer working arrangements 
between spinners and manufacturers ; they also propose a revision 
of the methods of labour utilisation, to permit operatives to 
supervise more units or machines where practicable. The long- 
term recommendations include the establishment of standardised 
and bulk-production methods and the installation of high-speed 
and automatic machinery on the largest possible scale. 

While both the facts presented by the Report and the Mission’s 
analysis of the present situation have been very generally ac- 
cepted, their conclusions have in some quarters been strongly 
denied. The critics have pointed out that the lay-out of mills 
and the type of product proposed by the Report are not suitable 
for the requirements of the world markets, which are now open 
only to specialities ; 1 or that Britain is still in a good position in 
regard to fine counts (which is probably correct). It has been also 
argued that British costs of production are lower in many cases 
in spite of lower labour productivity (mainly owing to machinery 
being written down). 

No doubt the Report paid less attention to the special require- 

1 “ Lay-out is largely determined by style of business, and it could well be 
argued that a survey of the Japanese industry would be of more value” to 
Britain than a survey of the U.S., which was not a competitor of Britain in the 
pre-war years. (A point raised by Ernest Hirst in a letter to the Editor of the 


Manchester Guardian, November 10, 1944, which paper published subsequently 
a brilliant series of letters addressed to the Editor.) 
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ments of the export markets for certain types of products than 
they deserved. It is obvious, as more restrained critics pointed 
out, that some parts of the industry producing specialities for 
the export markets cannot be organised on the same basis as 
the parts producing standardised bulk-production goods; and 
that production of fine counts—where incidentally the British 
labour requirements are hardly higher than in the U.S.—will 
require different treatment. But otherwise there is little sub- 
stance in the objections. There has been no clear recognition 
of the fact that factors other than the automatic loom are partly 
responsible for Britain’s lower output per man-hour, and to 
remedy those would be equally beneficial to all sectors of the 
trade whether they are producing for the home market or exports. 

No serious arguments have been put forward against 
standardised bulk-production methods for the supply of the 
internal market. This accounted for about half of the total 
output of the trade before the war, and its standardisation would 
involve a more than tenfold increase in the equipment of auto- 
matic looms in the British industry. Considering that the con- 
sumption of cotton goods per head is probably 75% higher in 
the U.S. than in Britain, there is ample scope also for an expan- 
sion of the home market with the help of the production of cheap 
goods of a standard quality. 

Turning to exports, the question remains whether, granted 
more standardisation for the home market, Britain could not 
secure more exports of standardised goods. The reason for 
specialising on quality products in exports was not (or not only) 
that the quality ranges command the export markets, but rather 
that in the standardised ranges British industry was not efficient 
enough to be competitive.1 Moreover, standardised bulk- 
production methods in spinning and weaving do not exclude 
(for certain classes of goods) the ultimate making of “ specialities ”” 
and “ ranges ” in the course of the printing and dyeing processes, 
and thus are not inconsistent with quality exports. 

L. Rostas 
The National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, 
London. 


1 This argument was advanced as much as fifteen years ago in the Report of 
the Committee on the Cotton Industry of the Economic Advisory Council. 1930. 
Cmd. 3615. 
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APPENDIX 


An Estimate of Output per Man-hour in the Cotton Trade, Based 
on the British and American Censuses of Production. 


On the basis of the Censuses of Production the following detailed 
estimates of output per operative can be made for the two countries : 


SPINNING 
Total make of Corresponding number Estimated output 
single yarn, of operatives per operative, 
Year. mill. Ib. (estimated ).t single yarn, lb. 
United Kingdom 
1935. : : 1,228 133,340 9,210 
1937. 5 ‘ 1,358 139,000 9,770 


United States 
: (i) Independent Yarn Mills 


1939*. : 677-5 66,000 10,265 
(ii) Integrated Mills 
1939 * . ; 2 2,380-0 155,000 15,900-16,000 
(iii) All Spinners 
1939 * . ; ; 3,057-5 221,000 14,700 
WEAVING 


Total output 

of piece-goods Corresponding number Output per 
for sale, mill. of operatives operative, 
square yards. (estimated). square yards. 


United Kingdom 


1935 . ; . 3,344 122,400 27,320 

1937 . : ; 3,762 125,400 29,990 
United States 

1937. 3 é 9,446 166,000 56,900 

1939 . : P 9,045 150,000 60,300 


* Corresponding estimates for 1937 cannot be made. 
Tt See note on next page. 


Actual hours of work in the U.S. amounted, according to Bureau 
of Labor records, to 36-2 hours in 1937 and 36-7 hours in 1939. In 
Britain there is no estimate for 1937, but for October 1935, Ministry of 
Labour data indicate 47-2 hours, and for October 1938, 45-8 hours. The 
quality of yarns spun has also tc be considered. In 1937 the average 
counts spun in the U.K. have been 27s, and in the U.S. 22s (and 
about the same in 1939); this would affect production per head by 
about 12%.1 Taking into account both these factors in the case of 


1 Vide Cotton Board Trade letter, December 14, 1943, p. 3. 
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spinning, and the first factor only in the case of weaving, I arrive at 
the estimates of productivity of labour } shown on p. 204. 


1 The operatives have been estimated by reducing the total number shown for 
the trade by the ratio of the estimated value of total single cotton yarn produced 
to the total value of the output. The former can be estimated, in turn, on the 
basis of the factory value of single cotton yarn sold. For Britain, for the year 
1935, another estimate can be made—on certain assumptions—for each yarn 
group; the weighted average of these estimates give an output of single yarn per 
head somewhat above the 1935 estimate as shown above. 

For the U.S., the Census of Manufacture distinguishes between independent 
yarn mills (“‘ Cotton Yarn Trade’’) employing over one-sixth of the labour 
force of the cotton trade and producing about one-fifth of all yarns, and the 
integrated cotton mills (“‘ Cotton Broad Woven Goods Trade’) comprising the 
greater part of the spinning trade, the whole weaving trade and also some part 
of the finishing trade. The basic difficulty in comparing output per head in the 
cotton industry on the basis of the Census of Production is to allocate satisfactorily 
the labour force in the integrated part of the trade among spinning, weaving and 
finishing. For purposes of this paper the basis of allocation of the labour force 
has been taken from two Bureau of Labor studies on earnings in the cotton trade. 
(Monthly Labor Review, April 1938 and December 1941. Additional information 
relating to the second inquiry has been kindly supplied by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.) Both studies cover a large sample of the trade (about one- 
fifth of all operatives), and “‘ the sample was selected in such a way as to give 
adequate representation to mills of the various sizes, types and locations.”’: In 
fact, the Bureau of Labor Statistics regards the labour pattern (i.e., the propor- 
tionate importance of different types of workers within the cotton trade) derived 
from the second study as so typical that it has been applied in subsequent years 
to estimate from current data of total employment the labour composition of 
the cotton trade. The mills covered by the sample include independent yarn 
mills, mostly integrated mills, and an insignificant number of independent 
weaving-mills, but they exclude the finishing departments of the integrated mills. 
On the basis of the 1937 sample I have estimated that about 52% of all operatives 
employed in the integrated mills have been working in their spinning depart- 
ments, and in 1940 probably 53%. Overhead labour has been excluded through- 
out. I have applied similar percentages to the labour force of the whole integrated 
trade as given in the Census. By this method the number of persons employed 
in the integrated spinning-mills will be over-estimated rather than under- 
estimated, since no allowance has been made for the finishing section included in 
the integrated trade of the Census (but excluded in the Bureau of Labor sample). 

For weaving, the same method has been used as for spinning. In the case 
of Britain (in 1935) the sub-division ‘‘ Cotton piece goods made for sale ’’ of the 
cotton-weaving trade supplied the basic data. As regards the U.S., the estimated 
number of operatives in the integrated weaving-mills have also been over- 
estimated by not allowing for the finishing section. Independent weavers are 
too small in importance to affect these estimates. 














EFFICIENCY AND ORGANISATION 
COAL INDUSTRY 


In September 1944 the Minister of Fuel and Power appointed 
a Committee of technical experts to examine the present technique 
of coal production in this country and to advise what technical 
changes are necessary to bring the industry to a state of full 
technical efficiency. The personnel of the Committee comprised 
seven prominent mining engineers who are (or were before the 
war) attached to British colliery undertakings in the capacity 
of General Manager or Managing Director. The Report of the 
Committee 1 is one of the most important official documents 
yet published on the British coal industry, and is likely to 
dominate discussion of its future for some time to come. In 
assessing the Report it should be remembered that it is not the 
product of a body of outside experts, but of men closely identified 
with the conduct of the industry in recent years, some of whom 
may fairly be regarded as “ coalowners.” 

The Report falls into two main parts. Part I is historical, 
and includes a comparison between the coal industry of Britain 
on the one hand, and the industries of the United States, the 
Ruhr, Poland and Holland on the other. Part II is concerned 
with technical matters and contains important recommendations 
on the working of coal, underground haulage, use of power and 
lighting underground, the layout of the surface and surface 
plant, and training facilities. In a final chapter reasons are given 
for believing that the Committee’s recommendations cannot be 
carried through by the industry as it is organised to-day. An 
attempt has been made in the Table below to summarise some 
of the most important data given in Part I, in respect of Great 
Britain, the Ruhr, Holland and Poland. Except for certain 
figures relating to Great Britain, the information has been taken 
exclusively from the Reid Report. 

The main point of interest emerging from this comparison 
is that although natural conditions in Holland and the Ruhr 
are no less difficult than in Great Britain, O.M.S. was much 
higher before the war in the former coalfields—despite the fact 
that in 1927 it was roughly comparable in all three areas. The 
comparison strongly suggests the lines along which this country 


1 Coal Mining. Report of the Technical Advisory Committee. March 1945. 
Cmd. 6610, 149 pp. Referred to below as the Reid Committee Report. 
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should move if O.M.S. is to be substantially raised. Mines 
should be larger and work compact areas of coal reserves, and a 
much smaller number of working places should be intensively 
worked. Ownership of mines should be more highly concentrated 
(i.e., undertakings should be larger) to permit concentration on 
the more productive mines and the more orderly extraction of 
coal, 

It is clear, however, that these measures will not in them- 
selves be sufficient. In particular, such reorganisation will be 
fruitless unless underground haulage systems in the reconstructed 
mines are substantially modified. Conversely, the driving of 
main roads practically level through the strata and the use of 
locomotive haulage (the Committee’s main recommendations 
under this head) will involve such fundamental changes in the 
layout of British mines as can only be economically undertaken 
by large units. 

The above constitute the main conditions for a restoration 
of the British coal industry to a state of high technical efficiency, 
but other measures recommended by the Committee should not 
be overlooked, viz., more adequate training of new entrants, the 
abandonment by the mine-workers of obsolete customs which 
are detrimental to efficiency,! the improvement of relations 
between owners and mine-workers, the placing of the industry 
in a position to finance technical reconstruction, and the institution 
of underground man-riding facilities. 

It is interesting to note that the Reid Committee makes 
comparatively little criticism of the technical equipment at 
present in general use at the face in Great Britain, though it is 
admitted that there is scope for improvement in the tonnage 
mechanically got and face-conveyed. It is in the layout and 
smallness of the mines, together with the methods of transport 
and treatment of coal, that the industry is found to be most 
defective on the technical side. The Committee’s advocacy of 
further experimentation with power-loaders and cutter-loaders 
implies no criticism of the industry or any explanation of its 
comparative inferiority in O.M.S., since these machines are still 
in the experimental stage everywhere, except possibly in the U.S.A. 

Detailed comment on, and criticism of, the Committee’s 
purely technical recommendations must be left to those with 
expert technical knowledge. But doubt will probably be felt 
in some quarters as to whether some of these recommendations 
(e.g., on underground lighting, ventilation and use of power) can 
1 £.g., limitation of “‘ stint” and the seniority rule. 
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be implemented without adding appreciably to the risks of min- 
ing. The Reid Committee appear to be of the opinion that in 
some respects the elaborate British safety regulations have 
unduly impeded productive efficiency. 

No estimate is given of the cost of carrying into effect the 
recommendations of the Committee. This detracts somewhat 
from the value of the Report, since few persons seriously doubt 
the purely technical possibilities of substantially raising O.M.S. 
It is vital to ascertain, before these proposals are implemented, 
whether or not they are likely to result in a lowering of pro- 
duction costs per ton. Such very fragmentary information as 
we are given on this subject by the Keid Committee does suggest, 
however, that technical reconstruction on the scale proposed 
is an economic proposition. ' 

Another important matter on which we are given little or 
no guidance is the minimum time which technical reconstruction 
would take, assuming that the necessary labour, materials and 
machinery are available, and what interference with current 
output is to be expected if an attempt is made to complete the 
process in this minimum time. The necessity for reconciling 
the claims of technical reconstruction with the urgent need for 
maximum supplies of coal for the next few years requires little 
emphasis. 

Only the vaguest hints are given of the extent to which the 
Committee’s recommendations may be expected to contribute 
to the serious man-power problem which is facing the industry. 
But paragraph 687 clearly indicates that this contribution is 
expected to be substantial. A possible shortage of labour is 
apprehended during the immediate post-war period, “ but if 
our recommendations are acted upon we should not expect this 
shortage to continue for very long, and a surplus of labour might 
later develop.” 2 

1 E.g., in Appendix III of the Reid Report some details are given of projected 
technical reorganisation schemes for thirteen collieries in various coalfields. 
They vary a good deal in scope, but are generally along the lines of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. The lowest projected O.M.S. is 40 cwts., and the 
highest estimate of the cost of reconstruction is 21s. 8d. per annual ton of output, 
Assuming a reconstructed industry planned to produce 250 million tons per 
annum, the cost of reconstruction to be £250 million, an O.M.S. of 40 cwts., and 
average earnings per shift, proceeds per ton, and other costs per ton at roughly 
their 1943 levels—we may roughly estimate an annual credit balance for the 
industry of £115 million. This would permit an average profit per ton of 2s. 
to be earned, £35 million per annum to be put aside to meet additional debt 
and depreciation charges, and a reduction of 5s. per ton in the price of coal. 

® Page 116 of the Reid Committee Report. It is worth noting that on the 


assumptions of the preceding footnote (and also assuming an average of 270 
Nos. 218-19—VOL. Lv. P 
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As might have been expected, the Committee only very 
tentatively approaches the question of why the industry should 
now find itself in such urgent need of technical reconstruction. 
The effect of uncertainty as to the future of the industry and its 
poor profit record during the past twenty years have quite prop- 
erly been stressed in this connection. But there is surely 
much more to the matter than this. In particular, the effect 
of the selling schemes operated under Part I of the Coal Mines 
Act 1930, and the inability of private enterprise (given the 
present organisation of the industry) to take the very long view 
necessitated by radical technological reconstruction,? have not 
been mentioned by the Committee as factors inhibiting technical 
development in the past. 

Since so little attention has been given to those fundamental 
issues which might have explained past shortcomings, it is not 
surprising that the Committee say very little about the implica- 
tions of their technical recommendations for the future organisa- 
tion of the industry. ‘‘ The limited coal resources of the country 

. must be worked in accordance with a national plan” 
(p. 119). “‘It is evident to us that it is not possible to provide 
for the . . . most efficient development and working of an area 
unless the conflicting interests of the individual colliery com- 
panies working the area are merged together into one compact 
and unified command of manageable size with full responsibility, 
financially and otherwise, for the development of the area. . . 
We consider that an authority must be established which would 
have the duty of ensuring that the industry is merged into units 
of such sizes as would provide the maximum advantages of planned 
production, of stimulating the preparation and execution of the 
broad plans of reorganisation made by these units, and conserving 
the coal resources of the country ”’ (p. 138). 





shifts worked per worker per annum) the man-power requirements of the industry 
would be about 460,000. Since about 700,000 men are at present employed, 
the above quotation would almost appear to be an understatement. 

1 The general effect of these schemes has beer: to afford some guarantee of 
satisfactory prices at existing costs, and therefore in some degree to protect 
existing capital. They have also induced a fear of the effect on prices of addi- 
tional output generated by new equipment and an expectation that a lowering 
of production costs would lead (under pressure from consumer interests) to price 
reductions rather than expansion of profits. Furthermore, the principles of 
market sharing and output spreading on which the schemes are based have 
raised considerable obstacles to further concentration which is in many cases 
an essential pre-requisite to technical reorganisation. 

* It should also be borne in mind that incentives to take the long view are 
frequently weaker in the case of mining, a wasting asset, than in many lines of 
manufacturing industry. 
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The Committee appear to envisage a national authority 
similar to, but with somewhat wider powers than, the present 
Coal Commission. Thus Mr. Foot is probably correct when he 
says | that the Committee did not contemplate the establishment 
of a public utility corporation, or believe that public ownership 
of the mines would provide a solution of the problems of the 
industry. But one may nevertheless doubt whether a national 
authority along the lines suggested will suffice to secure the 
objectives of the Reid Committee. Even if each coalfield is in 
future to be dominated by one, or a few, large (privately owned 
and controlled) undertakings, there can be no assurance that 
advantage will be taken of the new opportunities to technical 
efficiency. The experience of the Coal Mines Reorganisation 
Commission during the early nineteen-thirties does not suggest 
that the coalowners will be particularly amenable to any form 
of moral pressure and “stimulation ”’ exercised by the national 
authority. Also, it is difficult to see how a national plan for 
the working of coal can become effective unless the national 
authority has some power to interfere in the affairs Of the merged 
concerns. On the other hand, such powers, if conferred on and 
exercised by the national authority, might be difficult to reconcile 
with the sovereignty of private enterprise and “the full re- 
sponsibility, financially and otherwise, for the development of 
the area”’ conferred on the enlarged undertakings. Further- 
more, if State aid should be necessary to finance reconstruction, 
some degree of public control would appear to be inevitable, 
and it may be doubted whether the co-operation of labour which 
is asked for by the Committee will be forthcoming if private 
enterprise is left in sole possession of the field. 

On the organisational side, therefore, the Reid Report points 
inevitably to the conclusion that in future the entire industry 
should be subject to the full control of some central authority— 
i.e., the industry should be operated as a single undertaking. 
The fact that the higher direction of the industry would be in 
the hands of a single body does not, of course, rule out the possi- 
bility of considerable decentralisation on the operational side. 
Nor does it necessarily imply nationalisation of the industry, 
or the setting up of a public utility corporation. There are 
other possibilities which need to be examined. For example, 
if we disregard the claims of labour, and assume that sufficient 
finance to meet the needs of technical reconstruction will be 
forthcoming from private sources, there seems at first sight to 
1 At the Annual General Meeting of the Mining Association on April 12, 1945. 
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be little reason why such a central authority should not be con- 
stituted by the coalowners themselves. It might take the form 
of a fully integrated “ coal trust ” or some kind of partial amalga- 
mation between the newly constituted large undertakings in 
the various coalfields—i.e., representatives of the latter might 
constitute a joint committee, entrusted with the higher direction 
of the industry and to the directives of which the various under- 
takings would have to conform. 

It is along this latter line that Mr. Foot’s mind appears to 
have moved.' The fundamental objective of his ‘“ Plan” is 
stated to be the organisation of the industry on a basis of national 
service. ‘Twenty principles are elaborated which will need to 
be implemented if this objective is to be achieved. These 
include : the proper conservation of coal resources, achievement 
of the highest state of technical efficiency, the closer integration 
of the industry, the full development of present selling arrange- 
ments and elimination of competition, an adequate return on 
capital employed, a good standard of living for the workers, 
adequate facilities for training of workers, and betterment of 
relations between employers and employed. 

To give effect to these principles it is proposed that a Central 
Coal Board shall be established, and that every colliery under- 
taking shall finally and irrevocably bind itself to accept every 
decision made by the Board and to give effect to them in practice.? 
This Board will consist of not more than fifteen members (plus 
Chairman), and will be drawn entirely from within the industry. 
It will be empowered to raise by levy such money as it requires 
to give effect to the principles outlined above. It may also 
provide at its sole discretion any moneys necessary to finance 
any colliery undertaking, either for capital or revenue purposes, 
and for this purpose raise loans itself or guarantee loans raised 
by other means. No existing pit shall be closed and no new pit 
opened unless the Central Board is satisfied that, in the first 


1 A Plan for Coal, by Robert Foot (Mining Association of Great Britain), 
67 pp., January 1945. [Mr. Foot was appointed independent Chairman of the 
Mining Association in May 1944, and was immediately charged with the duty of 
undertaking a survey of the coal industry and of producing proposals for its 
post-war organisation. The pamphlet referred to above contains the results of 
his investigation. The bulk of it is concerned with the past history of the 
industry, its present condition and structure, and his reactions to many meetings 
with owners, managers and miners. He then proceeds to formulate his plan for 
the future, the gist of which is summarised above.] 

2 Mr. Foot has recently (April 1945) amended his plan in this respect. It is 
now proposed that undertakings should have a right of appeal against decisions 
of the Central Board to an independent Arbitral Tribunal. 
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case, arrangements have been made for the absorption of the 
men elsewhere and, in the second case, that due consideration 
has been given to the housing, transport and general welfare 
of the men to be employed. It is further provided that, subject 
to the carrying out of the decisions of the Central Board, the 
autonomy of colliery undertakings shall be absolute. The 
machinery of the Central Board is to be supplemented with 
District Boards to provide information, to advise the Central 
Board, and to assist in the execution of its decisions. 

The defects of this Plan from the point of view of securing 
the objectives of the Reid Committee are fairly obvious. Subject 
to the arbitrary intervention of a junta of coalowners, each 
undertaking retains its full autonomy and continues to administer 
its affairs according to the orthodox principles of private enter- 
prise—i.e., it will seek to maximise its profits in the immediate 
or near future. It seems unlikely that the intervention of the 
Central Board can be sufficiently detailed, persistent and com- 
prehensive to resolve “the conflicting interests of individual 
colliery companies ”’ referred to by the Reid Committee. More- 
over, if this were the case, the “ full autonomy ”’ of firms as private 
profit-making institutions would be so much qualified as to make 
it worthless in practice. The Central Board does not seem to 
promise the results which might be expected from a fully inte- 
grated coal trust, or even from a partial amalgamation of a 
limited number of very large undertakings in which the constituent 
undertakings were fully subordinated to a joint committee. It 
is worth noting that whilst the Central Board will give every 
support to closer integration, compulsion is only envisaged in 
cases where undertakings are unable or unwilling to conform to 
the directions of the Central Board or to live up to the standard 
of efficiency which it has laid down.! Even apart from this, 
however, the extent to which further integration and technical 
reconstruction of the industry can be secured will clearly depend 
on the extent to which a group of coalowners are prepared to 
coerce their fellow coalowners. Past experience does not 
encourage us to hope for very much in this respect.2 Moreover, 


1 Mr. Foot has recently proposed an important modification of his plan in 
this respect. Compulsion is now envisaged in cases where an undertaking by 
reason of its being a separate entity is impeding the efficient development of a 
coal area. Vide The Times, April 17, 1945. 

* E.g., the Mining Industry Act of 1926 permitted one or more coalowners 
who desired to effect an amalgamation scheme, to ask the Railway and Canal 
Commission to enforce the scheme against dissenting coalowners whose par- 
ticipation in the scheme was desirable. But no such cases were ever presented 
to the Court. The subsequent efforts of the Coal Mines Reorganisation Com- 
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it is highly probable that many undertakings will find themselves 
adversely affected if the Central Board puts into effect a far- 
reaching programme of technical reconstruction, concentration 
of production, re-allocation of mining leases, etc. The Central 
Board may well feel in these circumstances that it cannot press 
for compliance with its directions unless it is prepared to meet 
substantial claims for compensation. Such claims could only 
be met from funds raised by levy from the entire industry, 
including those undertakings represented on the Central Board. 

The main effect of Mr. Foot’s plan would be to transfer the 
existing powers of the Minister of Fuel to the Central Board. 
There is general agreement that the present war-time control 
of the industry has not been very effective in raising the general 
level of efficiency. The present writer has formed the impression 
that one of the main reasons for this is that when any drastic 
action is proposed, it is found to cut across the boundaries of so 
many personal interests which have to be considered, reconciled 
and recompensed, that only half-hearted compromises can be 
slowly effected. Whilst it is probably true to say that in the case 
of the present control the will, if not the power, to raise efficiency 
is present, this may not be the case with the Central Board. 

Mr. Foot does not go into detail on the financing of reorganisa- 
tion. The Central Board is to undertake as soon as possible a 
survey of all pits, and such pits as are found to justify recon- 
struction will receive financial help, if necessary, from the Central 
Board. There will presumably be an obligation to repayment, 
and the Central Board will need to be satisfied that there is a 
reasonable prospect of such repayment. But, if this is so, can 
a loan be forced on a Board of Directors who are reluctant to 
assume fresh commitments in respect of technical reconstruction 
and are responsible not to the Central Board, but to the share- 
holders? If, as so often happens, the Directors prefer to take 
the short view,' continued reliance on existing capital equip- 
ment and methods of working may appear to be the most attrac- 
tive and immediately profitable prospect. Once again it would 
appear that the one essential condition for radical reconstruction 
of the industry is that the separate undertakings should disappear 
as such. 





mission to persuade the industry to prepare amalgamation schemes met with 
practically unanimous opposition to any form of compulsion—even from coal- 
owners who were in favour of closer integration of the industry. 

1 “Tn relation to their [i.e., the coalowners’] own undertakings the short 
view has too often prevailed.” —Reid Committee Report, p. 38. 
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Mr. Foot sounds a more ominous note when he suggests 
that the present selling schemes should be further strengthened 
with a view to eliminating all internal price competition. No 
effort is made to rebut the charge that they have involved partial 
and sectional output restriction in support of higher prices, and 
have resulted in a general lowering of the incentive to increased 
efficiency. Detailed study suggests that these schemes have 
already been sufficiently elaborated to permit effective control 
of inter-colliery and inter-district competition in most of the 
important internal markets for coal. 

Mr. Foot’s justification is that control of price competition 
permits continued competition in quality and that it is (in some 
vague way) “ wrong ”’ to sell coal below the proper cost of pro- 
duction. With regard to the former, there can be little incentive 
to improve quality when owners are subject to penalty for exceed- 
ing their quotas, when consumers can only be supplied if a selling 
permit can be obtained, and when consumers are more and more 
being tied to particular suppliers. With regard to the latter, 
much depends on what is meant by proper cost of production, 
and in particular whether it implies cost of efficient production. 
In any case, many will doubt the propriety of a claim by risk- 
taking private enterprise to cover its costs and secure an adequate 
return on its capital as a matter of right. It is possible to argue 
that if private enterprise is given statutory powers to this end, 
it should become subject to some form of social control—in short, 
because it has ceased to be “ enterprise” it should cease to be 
“ private.” ' 

But apart from the merits and demerits of this particular 
solution, it is probably desirable that the private enterprise 
approach to post-war reconstruction of this major industry 
should be discarded, for the following principal reasons—to meet 
the price of labour’s co-operation (i.e., that the industry should 
no longer be worked for private profit), the possible need for State 
assistance in securing adequate finance for technical reconstruc- 
tion, the apparent inability of private enterprise to take the very 
long view envisaged by the Reid Committee, the fact that un- 
certainty concerning the future of the industry will continue to 
inhibit development by private enterprise, and the fact that 
further integration will considerably enhance the present strong 
monopolistic selling position of the coalowners. 

If the case for complete centralisation of administration and 
for public control is accepted, however, there is nevertheless 
scope for compromise between the miners’ claims for nationalisa- 
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tion (i.e., State ownership, and control of the industry by a 
Minister responsible to Parliament) and the owners’ case for the 
retention of fully autonomous private enterprise. A public 
utility set-up on a national basis with the coalowners drawing 
a more or less fixed return on their assets, but completely removed 
(qua coalowners) from operational control of the mines, might 
afford the ingredients for such a compromise, which might be 
acceptable to Parliament and in the best interests of the future 
efficiency and prosperity of the industry. 
A. BEACHAM 


Belfast. 














ECONOMIC HISTORY 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON AND THE CURRENCY 


THE main purpose of this paper is to assess Newton’s contribu- 
tion to currency theory during the thirty-one years which he spent 
in the Royal Mint, first as Warden and subsequently as Master. 
Divergent answers have been given to the question whether 
Newton’s work at the Mint is in any degree comparable with his 
contribution to natural philosophy and mathematics. “It is,” 
says Shaw,! “ in the Mint reports of Sir Isaac Newton that we see 
the fullest expression of expert official sense on the question of the 
action of Mint laws and tariff, in steadying and safeguarding the 
internal currency. In his hands the mechanism of a Mint law and 
tariff, which should continually slide or adapt itself to the conti- 
nental rates, achieved all that it was intrinsically capable of 
achieving, until the time was to come when the development of a 
monometallic theory established quite a new principle of financial 
practice, and an infinitely safer and more efficient mechanism. 
Mathematician and philosopher as he was, it is still a matter for 
genuine admiration to note the unobtrusive skill and lucidity and 
modesty with which Newton put himself abreast of the keenest 
coin traffickers of his time.” Macaulay in his History of England 2 
speaks of “‘ How the ability, the industry, and the strict upright- 
ness of the great philosopher speedily produced a complete 
revolution throughout the department which was under his 
direction. He devoted himself to his task with an activity which 
left him no time to spare for those pursuits in which he had 
surpassed Archimedes and Galileo. Till the great work was com- 
pletely done, he resisted firmly, and almost angrily, every attempt 
that was made by men of science, here or on the Continent, to 
draw him away from his official duties.”” Did he not write to 
Flamsteed, the Astronomer Royal, “I do not love to be printed 
on every occasion, much less to be dunned and teased by foreigners 
about mathematical things, or to be thought by our own people 
to be trifling away my time about them, when I am about the 


1 Select Tracts and Documents illustrative of English Monetary History 1626- 
1730, W. A. Shaw, F.B.A. London, Clement Wilson, 1896 ; reprinted, London, 
George Harding, 1935. 

2 — of England, ch. XXII (Popular edition, p. 582). London, Longmans, 
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King’s business”? On the other hand, De Morgan ! regretted that 
Newton ever accepted office under the Crown. In his view, from 
the time of his settling in London Newton’s intellect underwent 
a gradual deterioration. 


I 


The official communications of Newton and the Board of the 
Mint to the Treasury, preserved in the Public Record Office, have 
been summarised in the Calendar of Treasury Papers. A few 
have been printed from time to time officially, as, for example, the 
Report of September 21, 1717, contemporaneously, again in 
House of Commons papers dated March 8, 1813, and March 5, 
1830,? or non-officially, as in Dana Horton’s Silver Pound, Over- 
stone’s Collection of Tracts on Money, the London Political 
Economy Club’s Select Tracts on Money or Shaw’s Select Tracts 
and Documents. Newton’s accumulation of preliminary drafts 
and material on these and other Mint topics was retained among 
his other papers which on his death in 1727 passed into the keeping 
of Catherine Barton, his stepniece, and John Conduitt, M.P., 
whom she had married in 1717. Conduitt, appointed the next 
Master of the Mint (1727-37) on Newton’s death, after a first choice 
had fallen through, sorted these personal papers into rough order. 
The daughter of the marriage married in 1740 Mr. Wallop, after- 
wards Viscount Lymington, son of the first Earl of Portsmouth, 
and brought the papers into the Portsmouth family. Part of 
these papers, however, she left on her death in 1750 to her executor, 
Mr. Jeffrey Ekins, from whom this section passed successively to 
the Dean of Carlisle, the Rector of Morpeth and the Rev. Jeffrey 
Ekins, Rector of Sampford, Essex, and from 1823 to 1841 Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. On his death in 1872 this portion of the 
Newton Manuscripts went to the Warden and Scholars of New 
College. In the same year the then Earl of Portsmouth gave to 
the University of Cambridge the scientific manuscripts in the main 
collection. The remainder of the Newton papers in the posses- 
sion of the Portsmouth family were sold through Messrs. Sotheby 
& Co., London, in 1936. The greater part of those relating to 
Mint affairs were presented by the late Lord Wakefield to the 
Royal Mint. Lord Keynes purchased at the same time the auto- 
graph drafts of Conduitt’s intended life of Newton, constantly 


1 Knights Portrait Gallery, London, 1846. 
2 Vide Mint MSS., vol. II, leaf 119. The Report of 1717 was published at the 
time, e.g., on December 30, 1717, in the Daily Courant. It was reprinted 
unofficially in Dublin in 1729 and in the two House of Commons papers quoted. 
On each of these four occasions it was meant to influence current events. 
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quoted by Newton’s biographers, together with autograph letters 
to Conduitt from those who knew Newton, and other manuscripts 
of Newton. Samuel Horsley, who published Newton’s works 2 
in five volumes between 1779 and 1785 made use of both the 
Portsmouth and the Ekins manuscripts but does not mention the 
Mint papers. Brewster,? Newton’s chief English biographer, 
examined the Portsmouth MSS. at Hurstbourne Park in 1836, but 
paid very little attention to those relating to the Mint. The 
Cambridge University MSS. were catalogued in 1888. The most 
up-to-date catalogue is the second edition of Gray’s Bibliography 
of the Works of Sir Isaac Newton together with a List of Books 
Illustrating his Life and Works, published at Cambridge in 1907. 
It is, however, very incomplete as regards the MSS., especially 
those relating to the Mint. A synopsis of the Portsmouth papers 
remaining after the presentation to the University of Cambridge 
was published in 1881 by the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts,* and a catalogue of those sold in 1936 was published 
by Messrs. Sotheby at the time of the sale. 

The Mint and Ekins MSS. have been examined in detail. 
The five volumes in the Mint comprise, in some disorder, drafts 
and preliminary memoranda, half done or complete, and often in 
many versions, for official letters, and, like many of these letters, 
are usually in Newton’s own hand; copies by Newton, occasionally 
originals, of letters received; copies of Mint accounts; older 
material gathered to assist in quarrels with the Tower authorities 
or the Goldsmith’s Company, or differences between Master and 
Warden, and miscellaneous matter from private letters to draft 
paragraphs for his mathematical, historical or theological works.® 
In a number of cases an unrelated paper, sometimes of several 
years earlier, is used for drafting or calculation. The finance, 
internal organisation and accountancy conundrums of the Mint, 
counterfeiting during the Warden period, design of coin and 
medals, the Edinburgh recoinage, the State monopoly of tin of 


1 Lord Keynes has the best private collection in this country of Newton’s 
MSS. He has also Newton’s death mask. 

2 Isaaci Newtoni opera quae exstant omnia. London John Nichols. These 
volumes include the Principia, Fluxions Optics, Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms, 
Theological Papers and some letters, but no Mint papers. In the Continental 
Editions, e.g., Isaaci Newtoni opuscula, by Castillioneus (Lusanne and Geneva 
Bosquet et socios, 1744), Newton’s Mint papers are not even mentioned. 

®’ Memoirs of the Life, Writings and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 1855. 

4 Eighth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts and Appen- 
diz, Part I (Section I). Sub-Sections 6-92. London, Stationery Office. Published 
1881: reissued 1907. 

5 The mathematical fragments mixed up in the Mint MSS. are chiefly on the 
dispute with Leibnitz. They are not very numerous. 
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which the sales side was undertaken by the Mint, are some of the 
topics. A good deal of the material deals with the valuation of 
English and foreign gold and silver coin and with the problems of 
the copper coinage; with minting in or for Ireland and overseas 
Colonies; with bullion movements and proposals to affect them. 
The Ekins MSS. contain, mainly in the second of the three 
volumes, a small number of drafts on the same subjects as the Mint 
volumes, the coinage of copper, a proposal for a Mint in Dublin, 
the accuracy of Mint weights and the increase in clerks’ salaries. 
Macaulay is quite wrong when he states that “‘ Newton has left 
to posterity no exposition of his opinions touching the currency.” 4 


II 


In 1696, when Newton was in his fifty-fourth year, he was 
appointed: Warden of the Mint through the good offices of that 
financial genius, Charles Montagu, afterwards first Earl of 
Halifax. Newton was then Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in 
Cambridge, having been elected to the Chair in 1669. Montagu’s 
letter is dated March 19, 1695, and reads as follows :— 

“T am very glad that at last I can give you a good proof of 
my friendship, and the esteem the King has of your merits. 
Mr. Overton the Warden of the Mint is made one of the Com™ 
of the Customes and the King has promised Me to make Mr. 
Newton Warden of the Mint, the office is the most proper for you 
*tis the Chief Officer in the Mint, ’tis worth five or six hundred 
p An. and has not too much bus’ness to require more attendance 
than you may spare. I desire you will come up as soon as you can, 
and I will take care of your Warrant in the meantime... . 
Let me see you as soon as you come to Town, that I may carry 
you to kiss the King’s hand... .” ? 

Montagu was incorrect as to the salary. Only five days 
before, when a hint of an appointment had got about, Newton had 
written to Halley to tell their friends, “ If the rumours of pre- 
ferment for me in the Mint should hereafter be revived upon the 
death of Mr. Hoare, or any other occasion ”’ that “I neither put 
in for any place in the Mint, nor would meddle with Mr. Hoare’s 
place, were it offered me.” Newton was mistaken about the post, 
Hoare being Comptroller. It is obvious from these letters that 
neither the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor Newton knew the 

1 History of England, ch. XXI (Pop. Edit., vol. II, p. 547). 
* In Portsmouth MSS. Printed inaccurately in Brewster, vol. II.,p.191; cf.p.31, 


Sotheby Catalogue of the Newton Papers, July 1936. Newton joined the Mint in 
April and took the oath of secrecy on May 2, 1696, Mint MSS., Vol. I, leaf 62. 
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Mint intimately. A few months after the appointment, Newton 
less from cupidity than ambition, as other papers show, wrote to 
the Treasury to restore the supremacy of the Warden, who for 
forty years had ceased to be Chief Officer. He complained that 
his salary was only £400 per annum with a house of £40 per 
annum, and his perquisites only £3 12s. per annum for free coals,! 
and was insufficient to support his office, whilst the salary of 
the Master and Worker was £500 “etc.,”’ and the duties were 
increased. The orders of the Lords of the Treasury were as 
follows: “Read 16 June ’96. My Lords, at: the end of this 
coinage will give him a consideration suitable and proportionate 
to the increase allowed to the other officers for this extra coinage. 
But this is to be done out of the coinage money.” It is sometimes 
said that Montagu did not reward merit. Pope, for example, 
sneered at those men of letters who enjoyed his friendship and 
who “ fed him all day long with dedications,” and Swift said he 
gave nothing to the learned but ‘“‘ good words and good dinners.” 
But here was the President of the Royal Society * rewarding its 
most distinguished Fellow, the author of the Principia. Mon- 
tagu’s biographer, the writer of the Life of Halifax, gives an 
additional reason for this friendship when he says that Catherine 
Barton, Newton’s stepniece, when very young lived in his house 
as “Superintendent of his domestic affairs.” When Newton 
came to London “ the gay and witty ” Catherine, whom Newton 
had educated, was seventeen years of age. Montagu in 1688 
married a widow, the Dowager Countess of Manchester, and had 
no issue. He became a widower in 1698, and made substantial 
settlements on Catherine Barton in 1706, increased in 1712 in a 
codicil to his will. Before this, certainly by 1700, Catherine had 
come to live with Newton. On Montagu’s death in 1715 we find 
in Newton’s handwriting, “‘ The concern I am in for the loss of my 
lord Halifax and the circumstances in which I stood related to his 
family, will not suffer me to go abroad till his funeral is over.” 8 


1 Calendar of Treasury Papers (vol. XXXVIII, 48) mentions ‘‘ fee ’’ coals. 
The adjective may be “‘ sea.”’ 

* Montagu was President of the Royal Society from November 30, 1695, to 
November 30, 1698. 

3 Cf. De Morgan, Newton, his Friend and his Niece (1885). De Morgan came 
to the conclusion Catherine Barton was privately married to Halifax, who in 
1706 made a will leaving Catherine all the jewels at his death, together with £3000 
“‘as a token of the sincere love, affection and esteem I have long had for her 
* person, and as a small recompense for the pleasure and happiness I have had in her 
conversation.’’ Conversation is perhaps used in the older sense of living with. 
The codicil of 1712 increased the legacy to £5000 with a grant during her life of the 
rangership and lodge of Bushby Park, with the household goods and furniture and 
the manor of Apscourt in Surrey. There was also an annuity of £200 purchased in 
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The scandal of the day stigmatised Catherine Barton as Montagu’s 
mistress; it is against all probability that such relationship 
influenced Newton’s appointment as Warden, or, after Montagu’s 
fall from power, as Master. 

When Newton joined the Mint the great silver recoinage was 
proceeding apace. The principles and even details had been 
embodied in an Act of Parliament passed on January 21, 1696; 
proclamations calling in the old coin had been published, and some 
of the new coin had already been issued. The silver coins mainly 
in use were the 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s. and 6d., the shillings being the most 
numerous. The groat (4d.) and half-groat, the half sixpence 
introduced by Edward VI and the ancient silver penny, expensive 
to the Mint to make and easy for the public to lose, were required 
to be issued in the proportion of 14% of the total silver 
issues, but served, in Newton’s words, ‘for little else than 
curiosities and for children to play with.” 1 In practice, change 
below the sixpence could only be provided by halfpence and 
farthings, formerly of copper, lately of tin, which was now 
(1693-1701) again in process of withdrawal in favour of copper. 
The gold circulation, which was not affected by the recoinage, 
consisted of the 20s. piece, introduced in 1489 by Henry VII? 
under the name of the sovereign, but since repeatedly reduced in 
weight, with in less numbers £5, £2 and 10s. pieces. These 
coins—guineas, as they were called, from the Coast whence the 
gold was won—had habitually, even since the last reduction of 
1663, passed at a premium on their nominal value. Most of the 
gold coin was believed to be modern, but there was a proportion 
of the older and heavier coins, back to Edward VI’s, circulating at 
proportionately higher values. 

Thirty-three years before the recoinage, in 1663, what was 
regarded as a magnificent advance in the art of coining had been 
effected in England by the final supersession of the traditional 
hand tools by machines, horse and man driven, for rolling, cutting 
and stamping the metal, together with new and secret devices 
which gave each coin a perpendicular edge and impressed on this 
edge an inscription or a graining. The new coins, however, were 





Newton’s name. It is unlikely that there was a secret marriage (Cf. Chester, 
Westminster Abbey Registers, p. 354). Catherine married in her thirty-eighth year 
Conduitt. Conduitt says that his wife lived with her uncle nearly twenty years 
before and after marriage to him in 1717. The Conduitts resided with Newton 
from their marriage. Newton lived in London from 1696 until his death in 1727. 

1 Mint MSS., vol. IT, leaf 74. ° 

2 Vide Ruding, Annals of the Coinage of Britain and its Dependencies, 1817, 
vol. Il, p. 57. Cf. Brooke, English Coins, p. 162. 
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so superior that in the case of silver they either did not get into 
or were withdrawn from circulation, being hoarded or melted 
down or exported. Lowndes, Secretary to the Treasury from 
1695 to 1724, estimated in 1695 that not more than one in two 
hundred of the silver coins in circulation belonged to issues after 
1662. There was a little handstruck coin of Charles II’s first two 
years; the Commonwealth issues had been withdrawn; about 
half of the silver in circulation had been issued between 1603 and 
1649; a third between 1558 and 1603; a little, 1%, was pre- 
Elizabethan. Coins, and particularly the rather soft and thin 
hammered coins, would in any case have suffered a good deal of 
wear in a life of even the lower limit of half a century. These 
coins, with their indeterminate edge, had also been exposed at all 
times to deliberate reduction by the clipper and filer. About 1686 
clipping became very marked, probably because the coin was 
already in bad condition. Silver received by the Exchequer in 
London in three months in 1695 was only 51-4% of its original 
weight. This was not a fair sample. The withdrawals for 
recoinage probably showed a smaller average loss of weight. 
The position was not uniform throughout the country. Far from 
London in the country milled coin of good weight certainly 
continued in circulation. With legal coin practically unrecognis- 
able, much counterfeit coin, either of inferior silver or of plated 
base metal, intruded into the circulation. In addition to these 
difficulties, the drain of the Continental war turned the exchanges 
badly against England, and some degree of inflation had set in. 
A wave of fear and speculation sent the guinea rocketing up from 
22s. in November 1694 to an uncertain and fluctuating peak of 
30s. in June 1695. A troy pound of silver bullion which could only 
be coined into 62s. rose to 75s. in the market. 

There was considerable dispute as to the line of reform. One 
school of thought was partly represented by Lowndes, who was 
requested to undertake an investigation into the state of the 
currency. The result was a Report containing an Essay for the 
Amendment of the Silver Coins, 1695.1 Lowndes, after an examina- 
tion of Mint records, pointed out that from the time of Edward III 
the weights of silver coins had been repeatedly reduced; that the 
reductions had been maintained ; that only in the debasements of 
Henry VIII and Edward VI had the fineness been reduced; and 
that this experiment proved mischievous and had been speedily 
reversed. A straightforward reduction of weights would necessitate 


1 Reprinted in the London Political Economy Club, A Select Collection of 
Scarce and Valuable Tracts on Money, London, 1856. 
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reminting the full-weight silver coins believed to be in existence 
but hoarded. The extra expense of this should be, in Lowndes’ 
view, avoided during a-war. Moreover, he expected silver bullion 
to fall. Lowndes’ conclusions were that all badly worn hammered 
silver coin must be called in at their nominal value and reminted, 
the loss being borne wholly by the Exchequer or shared fairly 
between the Exchequer and the last holder. The new coins should 
be of the old weights, but the nominal value of each denomination 
should be increased by 25%, giving a series running from 1}d. to 
6s. 3d. For public convenience a shilling of the old value, but of 
reduced weight, should also be issued. Existing silver coins from 
the sixpence up which had not lost more than 7° in weight should 
have their nominal values similarly increased by 25%. Thus a 
pound troy of silver would coin into 77s. 6d. nominal value— 
rather more than the market price of the bullion. At the same 
time the recipient of any payment would receive in future more 
metallic silver than he got with the old worn coin. Lowndes 
pointed out that the domestic function of coin must be distin- 
guished from, and was more important than, its international use. 
He also hinted that the enhanced values might be reduced before 
long. Except on this point and in the extraordinary change in 
reckoning and in arithmetic which he so innocently contemplated, 
Lowndes’ scheme did not differ in essence from the proposals of 
others to reduce the silver content of the new coins in direct accord 
with precedent. In the spate of currency literature several 
writers strongly supported Lowndes’ view, notably Nicholas 
Barbon,! Richard Temple,? and J. 8.5 These writers pulled to 
pieces Locke’s main thesis that money was synonymous with 
bullion, and also his view that Lowndes’ proposal meant that 
landlords and creditors would be defrauded. ‘ That nothing is 
more evident,” wrote Temple in regard to the latter argument, 
*‘ than that such a change can have no such effect or consequence 
upon anything at home, but only exchange and commerce abroad ; 
for proof whereof, I shall appeal to this historical part of Mr. 
Lowndes’ book, as to the frequent alteration of the standard in 
weight, fineness and denomination here.’”’ Locke himself con- 

1A Discourse Concerning Coining the New Money Lighter in Answer to Mr. 
Locke’s Considerations about Raising the Value of Money, London, 1696. 

2 Some Short Remarks upon Mr. Locke’s Book in Answer to Mr. Lowndes and 
Several other Books and Pamphlets Concerning Coin, London, 1696. 

8 Select Observations of the Incomparable Sir Walter Raleigh . . . with Other 
Matters of the Highest Moment for the Public Welfare, London, 1696. 

The second and third of these pamphlets on the silver recoinage are reprinted in 
Shaw’s Select Tracts and Documents Illustrative of English Monetary History, 1626- 
1730. 
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fessed that Lowndes’ treatise carried conviction. In brief, 
Lowndes and his school held that if the face value and bullion 
value of the new coins were not brought into line, the new coins 
would immediately disappear. 

The opposite view was enunciated by John Locke. In 1691, 
when a 5% reduction of the weight of silver coin was suggested, 
Locke had published Some Considerations of the Consequences of the 
Lowering of Interest and Raising the Value of Money in a Letter sent 
to a Member of Parliament, and in 1695, after discussions with 
Somers, he published Short Observations on a Printed Paper, 
Entituled ‘ For Encouraging the Coining Silver Money in England, 
and after for Keeping it Here,’ and Further Considerations Con- 
cerning the Raising the Value of Money Wherein Mr. Lowndes’s 
Arguments for it, in his late Report concerning an Essay for the 
Amendment of the Silver Coins, are particularly examined. In these 
Locke laid down the following views: Money throughout the 
civilised and trading world is silver, the metal, measured by 
quantity. It is immaterial whether the silver is coined or not, 
save that a proportion of light-weight coin can in practice circulate 
within a country above its true value, so long as it can readily be 
exchanged for full-weight coin; and except that in England with 
the current balance of trade and with export of coin rightly pro- 
hibited, full-weight silver coin will always be worth a trifle less 
than silver. A small seigniorage, a halfpenny an ounce, should 
be charged for minting, apparently as a partial remedy. The 
purchasing power of money depends on the ratio of its quantity 
to the quantity of purchasable things. Ifa country contains too 
low a quantity of silver, the defect can only be remedied by 
control of trade. Forcing silver into the Mint for coinage is mere 
waste of labour. A change in the quantity of silver corresponding 
to a given denomination is only a notional change, unreal and 
ineffective except as regards contracts already concluded. Such a 
change downwards robs creditors and landlords, who receive less 
silver, but does not benefit debtors and tenants who pay higher 
prices. Bimetallism is impossible. The nominal or minimum 
legal value of gold coin should be deliberately placed below the 
market value of the metal, and the coin allowed to circulate as a 
commodity at such values as are assigned to it by the market. In 
1691 Locke was very doubtful whether copper should be coined at 
all; in 1695 he appended a scheme for 4d., 44d. and 5d. silver coins 
which in his view would enable a charge of a halfpenny to be met 
without that piece being coined at all. A purchaser would 


tender, for example, a 4}d. piece and receive a 4d. one. Locke’s 
Nos. 218—-19—VOL. LV. Q 
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conclusions on the silver recoinage question were briefly: (1) New 
silver coins should continue to be of the weight and fineness 
already prescribed; (2) the light-weight silver coins should be 
reduced on a given day in proportion to their weights—i.e., on 
the facts then known, their value should be halved; (3) the loss 
should be borne by the holder on that day; and (4) the defective 
silver coins should not be reminted except as they were brought 
gradually and voluntarily to the Mint. Locke suffered from the 
drawback to a completely rational mind that it is apt to assume 
that what is flawless in logic is, therefore, practicable. He lacked 
in a high degree what Cavour called the ‘“‘ tact de choses possibles.”’ 
Much of the nineteenth-century praise of Locke on currency was 
thoroughly indiscriminate. Locke ignored the plain lessons of 
English currency history and argued deductively without reference 
to the actual facts of the seventeenth or earlier centuries. Adam 
Smith’s criticism of Locke was much to the point: ‘‘ Upon the 
reformation of the silver coin in the reign of William III the price 
of silver bullion still continued to be somewhat above the mint 
price. Mr. Locke imputed this high price to the permission of 
exporting silver bullion, and to the prohibition of exporting silver 
coin.! This permission of exporting, he said, rendered the 
demand for silver bullion greater than the demand for silver coin. 
But the number of people who want silver coin for the common 
uses of buying and selling at home, is surely much greater than 
that of those who want silver bullion either for the use of exporta- 
tion or for any other use. There subsists at present a like per- 
mission of exporting gold bullion, and a like prohibition of 
exporting gold coin; and yet the price of gold bullion has fallen 
below the mint price.” ? 

Amongst other eminent people whom the Government caused 
to be consulted was Newton, and it seems that Newton had also 
discussed the matter with Locke. Lord King, the biographer of 
Locke, himself an enthusiast in currency, refers to Somers con- 
sulting Locke on the coinage, and Macaulay mentions how “‘ The 
state of the currency had during some time occupied the serious 
attention of four eminent men closely connected by public and 
private ties. Two of them were politicians who had never, in the 
midst of official and parliamentary business, ceased to love and 
honour philosophy; and two were philosophers, in whom habits 
of abstruse meditation had not impaired the homely good sense 


1 The exportation of foreign coin or bullion of gold and silver was permitted by 
15 Car. 11 e. 7. 
2 Wealth of Nations, Bk. I, ch. V; Cannan’s edition p. 45. 
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without which even genius is mischievous in politics.” 1 All four 
—Somers, Montagu, Locke and Newton—were of the same 
political persuasion—Whigs. Feavearyear also notes that Newton 
agreed with Locke.* It is, however, unlikely that so analytical, 
and indeed captious, a person agreed completely with all Locke’s 
theses. There is nothing in his subsequent views to suggest 
substantial disagreement with those most relevant. Be this as it 
may, Montagu did not adopt any of Locke’s views but the first, 
that the new silver coins should be of the weight and fineness 
hitherto prescribed. He accepted Lowndes’ view that the de- 
ficient coins should be immediately withdrawn and reminted, and 
at the cost of the Exchequer. So far from leaving gold to find 
its own level, Montagu and the Government decided to force its 
value down. The story of the controversy and the parliamentary 
proceedings touching the currency is told by Burnet * and by 
Macaulay. Montague, Macaulay tells us, defeated those who 
were for delay until the peace and also those who were for debase- 
ment or what he termed “ the little shillings.” He carried eleven 
resolutions with only one division, which was on whether the old 
standard of weight should be maintained. This was carried by 
225 votes to 114. A Bill was founded on the resolutions and 
became an Act in spite of some opposition in the House of Lords. 
To cover the extra cost, a tax on windows was imposed. To 
provide immediate funds, Montagu created a Land Bank, which 
failed, and the subsequent coinage operations, it may be noted, 
were always in danger of being held up by lack of cash. The 
Exchequer undertook the examination and first minting of the 
incoming coin. The Exchequer’s business, in short, was to turn 
coin into ingots of near the right fineness. Ten furnaces, 
L’Hermitage ® tells us, were erected in the garden behind the 
Treasury between the Banqueting House and the Thames, and 
clipt coins were turned into ingots, which were then sent to the 
Mint in the Tower. The Mint bought additional machinery, hired 
men and horses, and spread across its officers’ gardons and the 
quarters of the garrison in the Tower till the soldiers were sleeping 
three in a bed. Arrangements were begun, but did not mature 
till the summer of 1696, to open temporary Mints in Bristol, 
Chester, Exeter, Norwich and York. 

Meantime, Parliament had been busy with gold. To stop the 

1 History of England, ch. XXI (Popular Edition, p. 547). 

* The Pound Sterling, p. 123. 

* Vol. IT, p. 147. 


* History of England, ch. XXI, p. 546, vol. ii (Popular Edition). 
* A shrewd observer who wrote to the States General : quoted by Macaulay. 
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inflow of the yellow metal attracted by the high price of guineas, 
the minting of gold was suspended. Successive resolutions 
reduced the maximum value to be allowed for a guinea to 28s., 
26s., and after a motion for what was regarded as the traditional 
figure of 2ls. 6d. had been narrowly defeated, to 22s., which 
maximum was embodied in an Act. (In February 1699, it may 
be noted, the Treasury brought the guinea down to 21s. 6d. by 
instructing the tax collectors not to accept it at a higher figure.) 
All this had been settled before Newton’s appointment to the Mint ; 
the Acts were passed and the demonetising proclamations out. 
Indeed, some of the new silver coin had been struck and issued. 

The administrative arrangements for the recoinage did not 
work smoothly. There were riots as the time for paying in coin 
at its full value expired; further riots followed, and the Bank of 
England was compelled to suspend payments when new coin did 
not issue fast enough to replace the withdrawn currency. The 
Exchequer, in the opinion of the Mint, managed badly the receipt 
and melting of coin. The provincial Mints, whose staffs were 
welcomed in their new stations by the ringing of bells and the 
firing of guns—a testimony to the difficulties produced by the 
defects of the currency—were obstreperous and muddled. The 
accounts of some had to be rewritten, and for worse irregularities 
the Deputy Master of Norwich spent several years in gaol and had 
his property confiscated. Newton, however, as Warden, with a 
limited sphere, must be acquitted of all responsibility for these 
blemishes. 

The recoinage amounted to practically £6,900,000, the defect 
of silver in the old coin being made good from plate and bullion. 
The cost to the Exchequer has been estimated to have been not 
less than £2,700,000.1 In addition, persons who from ignorance 
or remoteness missed the dates for paying in their old coin at 
face value, are estimated to have dropped at least a million.’ 
These sacrifices were made in vain. The reduction in earlier times 
of coin weights had brought silver to the Mint; with the circula- 
tion purified and restored, but the old weights maintained, silver 
remained above the Mint price and was obstinately withheld from 
coinage. In the whole period 1700-1815 only some £930,000 
silver was coined in London, and this was produced from bullion 
which our native mining companies thought they were obliged to 
sell to the Mint, from special inducements to coin plate, from the 
ransom of the South Sea Company and from treasure captured 


1 Liverpool, Treatise on the Coins of the Realm, 1805 ed., p. 75. 
* Cf. Feavearyear, loc. cit., p. 131. 
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from the Spaniards. Moreover, of the total silver coinage from 
1695 onwards, which with the Edinburgh coinage totalled some 
£8-15 millions, only £2-6 millions were forthcoming at the recoinage 
of 1816. Much of the missing coin is believed to have gone in the 
first decade and a half of the eighteenth century. The great 
recoinage was an expensive fiasco. 

Newton’s permanent achievement during these years was the 
enforcement of a stricter standard in the weight and fineness of 
coin. The Mint was necessarily allowed a prescribed latitude or 
“remedy ” in both respects to cover casual errors in working. 
The latitude was measured on a pound weight of coin. There was 
no prescription of weight of individual pieces. ‘“‘ When I first 
came to the Mint and for many years before,’’ Newton wrote about 
1711, “ importers 1 were allowed almost all the remedy and the 
money was coined unequally, some pieces being 2 or 3 grains too 
heavy, and others as much too light, and the heavy guineas were 
called ‘Come-again guineas’ because they were culled out and 
brought to the Mint to be recoined (as was the common opinion). 

The money is now coined equally and the importers are not 
allowed the advantage of the remedy but the money is coined to 
the just value. ... There wants now only about 15 grains 
of copper in 44} guineas.” 2 Hopton Haynes, employed during 
the recoinage and re-engaged as Weigher and Teller in the Mint 
from 1701, in a MS. attributed to 1700, but completed in or 
after 1702, writes, “‘ Since the assize of the coin has been more 
immediately a part of this gentleman’s care, we have seen it 
brought to that extraordinary nicety, especially in the gold 
monies, as was never known in any reign before this and perhaps 
cannot be paralleled in any nation.”* It was not a question of 
theory, but of more exact workmanship, which had become the 
more necessary when Mint charges on coinage were abolished. 
On the other hand, except for the withdrawal after Newton’s 
time of hammered gold coin, no steps were taken till 1773 to 
remove from circulation gold coins which wear had reduced well 
below the legal weight. 


Ill 


When Thomas Neale, M.P., the Master of the Mint, died in 

December 1699, Newton was most exceptionally transferred to 

1 Importers were the merchants who brought bullion to the Mint to be coined. 
The remedy was the margin of error allowed in weight or fineness of a pound 
weight of coin. 

? Mint MSS., vol. I, leaf 250. 

’ Haynes, Brief Memoirs relating to the Silver and Gold Coins of England, Brit. 
Mus. Lans. MS., DCCCT. 
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the post of Master, with effect from Christmas day, the beginning 
of the Mint accounting year, 1699. As Warden, he had not been 
concerned with issues of policy. The Warden was the King’s 
chief representative in the Mint, but with the abolition of seignior- 
age on gold and silver coin in Charles II’s reign he had ceased to 
account for the gross funds of the Mint, and no longer had the duty 
of seeing that the King got his just dues and the Master issued only 
good coin. Financial responsibility had passed to the Master, 
and the duty of preventing the issue of bad coin lay with the 
Assay Master. The office of Warden in Newton’s time was, apart 
from ceremonial duties, largely judicial. He could imprison and 
protect from arrest. Newton disliked the Warden’s responsibility 
for the detection and prosecution of counterfeiters and clippers, 
although a special superior clerk was assigned for this purpose. 
“* Tis the business of an attorney and belongs properly to the King’s 
Attorney and Solicitor General. I humbly pray that it may not 
be imposed upon me any longer.” ! In 1715 a solicitor was sanc- 
tioned. Newton’s idea was not realised until 1851, when the work 
was transferred to the Director of Public Prosecutions. 

In his first year as Master he engaged, in what capacity is not 
clear, in a controversy with John Pollexfen, M.P., member of the 
Board of Trade (1696-1705) and author of A Discourse of Trade, 
Coin, and Paper Credit, and of Ways and Means to Gain and 
Retain Riches. Pollexfen held the view that paper money was 
an aid to coin, but not a substitute for coin. Coin must “lye 
dead ” in order to “ support it and make it useful” ; ifit is incon- 
vertible into coin it will be valueless or hoarded. The Mint 
MSS. include, in Newton’s handwriting, a reply to Mr. Pollexfen 
and observations on Mr. Pollexfen’s reply.2, Newton showed by 
statistics that the fluctuations of Mint output, gold and silver being 
taken together, had been due to changes in England’s foreign 
trade, mainly owing to war, and not to the growth of paper 
credit. Such credit—for example, ‘“‘ Exchequer Bills, Bank of 
England Bills, Mault Tickets, Million Lottery Tickets, Annuity 
Tickets, etc.’’—was in his view a useful substitute for, or supple- 
ment to, coin scarcely distinguishable from coin in its effects up to 
the point where it caused loss of coin sufficient to support it, and 
led to national bankruptcy. “If interest be not yet low enough 
for the advantage of trade and designs of setting the poor on 
work . . . as divers understanding men think it is not . . . the 


1 Mint MSS., vol. I, leaf 438. 
2 Mint MSS., vol. II, leaves 608 ff. Cf. Eighth Report of the Royal Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts, 1881 (reissued 1907). Appendix, p. 80b. 
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only proper way to lower it is more paper credit till by trading and 
business we can get more money.” Lowndes regarded credit 
money as ‘“ pernicious. ’’ Newton, on the contrary, says, ‘“ "Tis 
mere opinion that sets a value upon money; we value it because 
with it we can purchase all sorts of commodities and the same 
opinion sets a like value upon paper security. . . . All the differ- 
ence is . . . that the value of the former is more universal than 
that of the latter.”” Newton tried to show, by statistical estimates, 
that though there had been a net export of bullion since 1689, it 
only amounted, taking gold and silver together, to £2-5 millions. 
In that period the nation’s holding of gold had actually increased 
by £3-25 millions, according to his estimate, at the further expense 
of silver. This was due to gold in China and Japan being “ twice 
as cheap ”’ in relation to silveras in England. “ And if this be the 


case, there is no remedy. ... Our silver must go to China till 
gold is dearer there or cheaper with us. And indeed it is our 
interest to let it go thither . . . and though this trade should 


diminish our silver, yet if it leaves us but silver enough for market 
money and workmen’s wages, the gold will serve for all other 
purposes.” This quotation recalls Adam Smith’s remark that 
“the precious metals are a commodity which it always has been, 
and still continues to be, extremely advantageous to carry from 
Europe to India,” and “It is more advantageous too to carry 
silver thither than gold because in China, and the greater part of 
the other markets of India, the proportion between fine silver and 
fine gold is but as ten, or at most as twelve to one whereas in 
Europe it is as fourteen or fifteen to one.” 1 Adam Smith held 
the view that silver ought to be rated higher, and should not be 
legal tender for more than a guinea, a pointer to the legislation of 
forty years later, 1816. 

Not altogether consistently with these larger-minded views, 
Newton commended the abolition of seigniorage, because it “‘ had 
been of vast advantage to the nation ”’ by diverting gold and silver 
to the Mint. In 1702 Newton proposed tighter control of the 
export of bullion asserted to be of foreign origin and produced a 
detailed scheme for attracting foreign silver on first import to the 
Mint, even though it should be finally exported, partly that the 
country might have the temporary use of more coin, partly in the 
hope that some would remain in the country. This scheme was 
not adopted, but pressure continued to be put on English mining 
companies to force their silver to the Mint, which paid them the 
compliment of a special mark on the resulting coin. Special 


1 Wealth of Nations, Bk. I, ch. XI, pt. iii, Cannan ed., p. 206. 
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terms were offered twice, in 1709 and 1711, to induce owners of 
silver plate to turn it into coin. Newton deprecated a further 
inroad on plate in 1717 only on the ground that the silver was 
safer from export in this comparatively costly form. He or the 
Mint ! did not believe in Locke’s doctrine of non-interference. 

The appraisement of alien coin by its bullion value had long 
been an occasional duty of the Mint. Scottish coin attracted 
Newton’s attention in 1696, while he was still Warden. It is 
curious that knowledge in the London Mint of Scottish minting 
laws, although extremely detailed on points on which the two 
Mints collaborated, was on others both mistaken and out of date. 
Newton proceeded by weighing and analysing a small sample of 
Scottish coin. The rough-and-ready exchange of 60s. Scots for 
5s. English, prescribed on London Mint advice by King James 
VI and I on his journey south, still held after temporary modi- 
fications. The Scots, however, were now offering 65s. and some- 
times 66s. Scots for English crowns, though the old exchange held 
for smaller coins, “‘ which has filled the borders of England with 
their money and Scotland with ours.”? In proportion to the 
respective amounts of fine silver contained in each, Newton 
thought that allowing for the variableness of Scottish coin and its 
greater liability to be counterfeited, it should be valued at 10s. 
Scots for 9d. English—i.e., 66s. 8d. Scots for 5s. English. The 
Treasury so instructed Receivers of Taxes, and the traffic stopped. 
In 1701 an Order in Council reduced French and Spanish gold 
pistoles to 17s. from the rate of 17s. 6d., at which they customarily 
circulated, after a similar examination by Newton, who estimated 
the amount of pure gold in a slightly worn pistole to be to that ina 
guinea of full legal weight as 17s. is to 21s. 6d. The Treasury 
asked whether like should not be compared with like, and Newton 
justified his basis on the ground that home coin circulated by its 
stamp, while foreign coin was mere bullion.* It appears, however, 
that the account taken of wear amounted to only one penny. 
In 1714 Portuguese moidores were similarly reduced from 28s. 
to 27s. 6d. The effect was in both cases the same. The foreign 
coins were sent to London for conversion into guineas, and the 


1 The Board of the Mint consisted of the Master, Warden, and Comptroller or 
their deputies. Routine decisions had to be taken by two of the Board (or their 
Deputies) : it met on Saturdays for other business and on Wednesdays for taking 
in bullion and paying out coin. On this account the regular meeting of the 
Royal Society (of which Newton was President on Somers’ retirement in Novem- 
ber 1703 and re-elected annually until his death in 1727) was altered from 
Wednesday to Thursday. 

2 Mint MSS., vol. ITI, leaf 2. 
* Mint MSS., vol. II, leaf 148. 
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counties which had used them were left short of coin. Com- 
parisons of metal content were made and values recommended by 
Newton for different foreign coins circulating in the American 
Plantations in 1704; for those circulating in Ireland in 1712, 1714 
and 1725; and for French coin in the Channel Islands in 1726. 
Allowance was made for the high nominal value of English coin in 
the areas affected, and little regard was paid to wear. The 
American values were disregarded by the Colonists; the first two 
Irish and the Channel Islands valuations provoked strong remon- 
strances. The Government adopted higher values for Ireland 
than those recommended in 1725. 

A great deal of work was put into the relative values of English 
gold and silver coin. The guinea had stood at 21s. 6d. since 
1699, a maximum, but holding in practice. A pound troy of 
silver made 62s. of silver coin. Gold bullion was commonly 
above the Mint price by a few pence, but silver bullion by a couple 
of shillings per troy pound. Comparison of the amount of pure 
silver in, say, a Louis d’argent gave a value for the latter in 
English shillings; multiplication of this by the number of Louis 
d’argent which made up a Louis d’or in France gave a value in 
English shillings for a Louis d’or. But the Louis d’or could also 
be valued by comparing its content of pure gold with that of a 
guinea. The two results were not the same. As the latter was 
the larger, the guinea was said to be over-valued in England. 
The problem was an old one, but Newton revised, or caused to be 
revised, former Mint weighings and analyses. He collected a great 
variety of coins, new and old, of which some were weighed and 
assayéd by himself, others probably in the Assay Office. Newton 
also gathered a certain amount of information on exchange rates 
and on Mint specifications. The net was cast widely. It caught 
“ shillings ’’ from the short-lived Mint of Massachusetts, and in 
1711 Newton was valuing coins so little relevant to his main 
purpose as Russian copecs. As if the coins were perfectly 
uniform and as if an exact result was possible, the valuations 
were made with great precision, although there was no suggestion 
of fixing the guinea’s value more narrowly than in round sixpences. 
When on September 28, 1701, following a change in the gold-silver 
ratio of French coin, Newton told the Treasury that on the French 
parallel the guinea was worth only 20s. 11d. and asked whether a 
change in England was desirable, by Treasury direction a wider 
examination of foreign gold-silver ratios was made. The detailed 
Mint Report of July 17, 1702,1 was the result. It was supported 


1 Vide Shaw, Select Tracts, pp. 153-169. 
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by a table giving the assay, prescribed weight, standard weight 
and value to one-hundredth of a penny of forty-four European 
silver coins, old and new, three others being mentioned with the 
particulars left blank. It also gave similar particulars, the values 
to a tenth of a penny only, of twelve European gold coins, with 
blanks against nine others. A detailed explanatory memorandum 
accompanied this on the currencies dealt with, and proposals for 
altering the English law on the import and export of bullion and 
inducing the temporary conversion into English coin of imported 
silver. The fact that Spanish and Portuguese parallels made the 
guinea look 11d. too cheap was explained away as a legal fiction, 
commonly corrected in practice by a premium on silver coins. 
The drain of silver to the Far East was barely mentioned, and the 
low valuation of gold in those parts was omitted. The Mint 
conclusion was that the guinea was too highly valued by about 10d. 
or 12d., and that “ one way of preserving ”’ the silver coin was to 
reduce its (maximum) value by 6d., 9d. or 12d. It would seem 
that the lowering of the English standard of silver fineness was 
again under consideration. Newton himself was disposed to 
favour a small reduction to get a round figure of eleven-twelfths 
fine. The Board of the Mint was not opposed to a reduction of 
fineness of the smallest coins in order to get more bulk. As in 
both cases the coins were to include the same quantity of pure 
silver as hitherto, the gold-silver ratio would not have been 
affected except by the suspicions which accompany change. 
The Government took no action. 

In 1712 Newton returned to the subject. He now put the 
over-valuation of the guinea at 9d. or 10d.1_ By 1717 the drain of 
silver had so alarmed the Treasury that they asked for a further 
examination of the question. Newton’s Report of September 21, 
1717, followed.2 His tables of 1702 were not so much brought up 
to date as expanded by the inclusion of a few new coins. Out-of- 
date coins were left in. In his preparatory consideration, as ‘ 
evidenced in the MSS., Newton observed two important features in 
the currency position reached in Great Britain. ‘‘ What I here call 
the lowering of the guinea,” one draft runs, ‘is more truly the 
raising of the value of our silver money amongst ourselves . . . 
for Gold is now become our standard money, and silver is a com- 
modity which rises and falls here in its price as it does in Spain.” ® 
Another draft remarks that the wear of eighteen years now 
preserved from exportation or melting down the surviving 


1 Shaw, op. cit., p. 178. 
2 Shaw, op. cit., pp. 189-196. 
3 Mint MSS., vol. II, leaf 109. 
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sixpences and shillings of the great recoinage and tended to preserve 
likewise the half-crowns and crowns.! Great Britain had become 
a gold standard country, where silver coinage, save that it was 
unlimited legal tender, was in reality subsidiary money. 

Newton did not include these notes in his Report to the 
Treasury. He pointed out that on the ratios obtaining in practice, 
though not in law, in Spain and Portugal a guinea should be put at 
20s. 9d., while the law, though not the practice of France, pointed 
to 20s. 8}d. Calculations based on other European countries 
showed the guinea to vary from 20s. 4d. to 20s. 7d. The Report 
concluded that at 21s. 6d. the guinea was about 10d. or 12d. too 
high, but recommended its reduction by 6d. only as an experi- 
mental measure. The alternative of doing nothing in the hope 
that silver coin would become a commodity of variable value was 
appended. “If things be let alone till silver money be a little 
scarcer, the gold will fall of itself. For people are already back- 
ward to give silver for gold, and will in a little time refuse to make 
payments in silver without a premium, as they do in Spain, and 
this premium will be an abatement in the value of the gold. And 
so the question is whether gold shall be lowered by the government 
or let alone till it falls of itself by the want of silver money.” 

The idea that variable and uncertain values in the measuring 
rod of wages and retail trade might be a nuisance did not occur. 
In effect we are back to Lowndes’ solution. Even if the appraise- 
ment of the respective values of gold and silver as a 20s. 6d. to 
20s. 8d. guinea had been correct, not much was to be expected 
from the experimental reduction to 21s., for on Newton’s own 
showing a disparity of 4d. to 6d. was enough to maintain the flow 
of bullion; but the bottom of the argument should have been 
blown out of the Report by two sentences : ‘‘ In China and Japan 
one pound weight of fine gold is worth but nine or ten pounds 
weight of fine silver and in East India it may be worth twelve. 
And this low price of gold in proportion to silver carries away the 
silver from all Europe.” There was no hope that silver-using 
Europe would allow one of the two main exploiters of Far Eastern 
trade to step, by a coinage adjustment, out of the drain on the 
white metal. Theexperimental step was taken, and the value of the 
guinea was reduced to 21s. as a maximum by the Royal Proclama- 
tion of December 22, 1717.2 If the guinea was over-valued 


1 Mint MSS., vol. II, leaf 69. 

? The guinea was not fixed at 21s., as stated by Lord Liverpool in his Coins of 
the Realm, 1805. Cf. Economic JouRNAL, vol. VIII, pp. 135-8. Conduitt, in his 
Observations upon the Present State of Our Gold and Silver Coin, 1730 (published 
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before or after the Proclamation, it was not by law, but by public 
estimation, which did not permit the value to drop below that 
figure. The reduction of 1717 caused such turmoil, involving, as 
it did, loss to all holders of guineas, that the Government never 
contemplated another. Newton, attacked for the reduction, 
maintained (October 1718) that it had not caused the small and 
temporary increase in the price of gold bullion, which had vanished 
by March 1718; that gold was again being brought to the Mint 
for coinage, but that there had been some substitution of gold for 
silver in paying debts abroad, and that the restoration of the 6d. 
would be a mere waste of money in foreign purchases and “ revive 
the corrupt trade of exporting silver to buy gold abroad and 
importing gold to buy silver at home.” 4 


IV 


Another preoccupation of the Mint in Newton’s time was 
copper coinage. The question of a sufficiency or over-sufficiency 
of currency for small transactions arose from time to time. The 
silver penny was the lowest coin until the reign of Edward I, 
apart from sporadic halfpence in Saxon times. The silver half- 
pence and farthings then introduced were discontinued, in the 
latter case after the reign of Edward VI, in the former after that 
of James I. In James I’s time farthing tokens of copper were 
authorised, but it was not till the reign of Charles II that Mint 
coinage of copper, later tin, halfpence and farthings began. The 
copper penny was not coined till 1797, and was superseded by 
the bronze penny in 1860. It is, therefore, like the silver florin— 
first coined in 1849—a comparatively recent coin. When the tin 
coins proved unsatisfactory,? private persons had been granted a 
licence in 1693 to issue a specified maximum of copper halfpence 
and farthings which were struck in the Mint from blanks supplied 
by them. The licence was interrupted by Parliament for a year 
on the ground that there was a superfluity of coin in circulation. 
It expired in 1701. These coppers, like their predecessors, were 
legal tender up to sixpence. The earlier issues of copper seem to 
have vanished and the intervening tin coins had been withdrawn. 





1774), says 21s. was fixed as the exact sum at which the guinea was to circulate: 
but there is no authoritative declaration for this.. Lord Liverpool, the author, 
should not be confused with Lord Liverpool his son, the Prime Minister, who was 
responsible for the ‘‘ Act to provide for a new silver coinage and to regulate the 
currency of the gold and silver coin of the realm,” 1816. 

1 Mint MSS., vol. IT, leaf 124. 

* Cf. Ruding, Annals of the Coinage, London, 1817, vol. I, p. 7 ff.; ef. vol. II, 
op. cit., pp. 355, 379, 405 and 426. 
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From the history of the licence Newton deduced that the copper 
requirements of the country did not exceed £117,600, or at most 
£137,000, the total issued. Although Newton had suggested a 
copper penny in 1702, in view of the tiny size of the silver one, 
he, like everyoneelse, did not consider copper coin to be real money. 
But it was on the ground that the existing circulation was adequate 
that he resisted any further issue of halfpence and farthings for 
many years. Yielding in principle in 1714 he set the Mint at 
experiments, in the belief that they could carry through the whole 
coinage process and that this would be cheaper than coining 
purchased blanks. The weight of the last issue could then be 
continued. Newton, however, would not permit the copper to be 
alloyed, and the horse mills of the Mint were not powerful enough 
to roll down the pure copper castings. The experiments failed. 
The coinage by the Mint of halfpence and farthings from pur- 
chased blanks did not begin until 1717, and was continued until 
1725. £30,788 17s. 2d. was issued.} 

Three main principles were enunciated. Firstly, the face value 
of the coins should be equal, not, as in the case of silver and gold 
coins, to the face value of the metal contained, but to the value of 
the metal plus the cost of manufacture and, until the Treasury 
demurred, of provision for their distribution. This principle, by 
no means new, resulted in giving Newton’s issue a realisable value 
as metal 50% below the face value. A similar principle, but 
including cost of carriage and issue related to the local price of 
copper, was included in a proposal which came to nothing for the 
issue of local copper coin in the Plantations. Secondly, although 
the modification of ‘‘ intrinsic value,” as understood in the case of 
silver and gold coin, made the point academic, no alloy should be 
added to the copper, as this would reduce its marketable value. 
The copper should not be the best obtainable, for that would 
increase the cost without the difference in quality being capable 
of subsequent detection, but should be pure enough to pass a 
particular physical test. The latter was the only method of 
analysis or differentiation of purities of which Newton could learn 
by extensive enquiry. Its object was to detect counterfeiting. 
Thirdly, issues should be restricted to the needs of circulation, 
should be gradual and should be stopped if superfluities appeared. 
One might include among the principles a fourth : that the designs 
on the coins should be constant. Swift, and possibly others, had 
proposed continual alteration of designs on copper coin to com- 
memorate great events. The weakness of the third principle was 


1 Shaw, loc cit., pp. 201-2. 
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that the facts were not ascertainable. Newton’s guesses at the 
position during the years when copper coinage was stopped are 
based on quite isolated local reports which are not consistent. 
There was, moreover, no machinery to relieve deficiencies from 
superfluities if copper coin tended to collect in certain centres and 
to leave other areas bare. There is, indeed, a good deal of 
evidence to support the earlier Mint view that counterfeiting of 
copper coin was caused by scarcity. Nor was quality a defence 
against counterfeiters. One reason why the Mint eventually 
gave up issuing copper was that its good new coins were melted 
down by the irregular minters to furnish the raw material of their 
own lighter pieces. 

Newton’s views on the copper coinage would be incomplete 
without a reference to Wood’s copper coinage, halfpence and 
farthings, rendered famous for all time by Dean Swift’s Drapier 
Letters, 1724. ‘‘ The want of small money in Ireland,” writes 
Ruding,! “ was now grown to such an height, that considerable 
manufacturers were obliged to pay their men with tallies or tokens 
in cards, signed upon the back, to be afterwards exchanged for 
money; and counterfeit coins, called ‘ raps,’ were in common use, 
made of such bad metal, that what passed for a halfpenny was not 
worth half a farthing.” The Government granted Wood the sole 
privilege for fourteen years to make copper coin for Irish circu- 
lation. It appears that the Local Government in Ireland—the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Irish Privy Council—were not taken into 
confidence regarding the contract. At the same time the copper 
was of the same quality coined for England, and the halfpence and 
farthings exceeded in weight and fineness those coined for Ireland 
in the reigns of Charles II, James II and William and Mary. The 
charges of fraud and deceit brought forward by Dean Swift in 
two Sermons and in the Drapier Letters were inventions, 
Newton advised the Government on safeguards and standards 
and verified their observance. The coinage was not to exceed 
3€0 tons of copper or £100,800 Irish. Wood was to pay £200 
per annum to the King’s Clerk or Comptroller of this coinage and 
£100 per annum to the King. About £16,500 was coined by 
March 1724. Dean Swift turned the scales and in August 1725 
Wood’s coinage was surrendered. Wood was to receive a pension 
of £3,000 a year for eight years. Wood died in 1730. It was 
alleged that the patent had been put up to auction by the King’s 
foreign mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, and Wood secured the 
contract for a cash payment of £10,000 in addition to the douceurs 


1 Op. cit., vol. II, p. 449. 
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to the Duchess’ entourage. The whole trouble arose, it seems, out 
of factors outside the value of the new coins. It was made a 
grievance that Dublin was not allowed a Mint of its own, a point 
emphasised by Swift from time to time. “I can see,” said Swift, 
“no reasons why we alone of all nations are thus restrained, 
but such as I dare not mention; only thus far I may venture, that 
Ireland is the first imperial Kingdom since Nimrod which ever 
wanted power to coin their own money.” ! 


V 


At the time of the tercentenary celebrations early in 1943 of 
the birth of Newton the question was asked whether the official 
documents in the Public Record Office and the manuscripts 
relating to Newton’s thirty-one years in the Mint showed any great 
contribution to currency theory. It was with this intention that 
this study was made. But Newton’s genius in mathematics and 
natural philosophy (or, as we should call it to-day, physics) 
flowered very early. The germs of all his great discoveries—his 
work on optics, the invention of fluxions or the infinitesimal 
calculus and the law of gravitation—were in reality made before he 
was twenty-five, and, except for his optical experiments, were not 
perfected or announced to the world until twenty years later, on 
the publication of the Principia in 1687. Throughout his official 
career at the Mint he was first and foremost a mathematician, 
“ felix cognoscere causas,”’ as the finest portrait medal of Newton 
phrases it, issued by the Mint in the year of his death.2 Even 
while Warden of the Mint he retained the Lucasian Professorship of 
Mathematics in Cambridge, and did not resign it and the Fellowship 
at Trinity College-until December 10, 1701, although he appointed 
Whiston his deputy with “ the full profits of the place ” just after 

_he was promoted to the more lucrative office of Master of the Mint. 
It was while at the Mint that he solved a problem set by Leibnitz 
“for the purpose of feeling the pulse of the analysts,” as Leibnitz 
stated to the Abbé Conti, namely to solve the orthogonal 
trajectories of a series of curves represented by a single equation. 
Once a mathematician, always a mathematician. He took up the 
problem after return from the Mint and solved it the same evening. 
He added a small observatory to his house in St. Martin’s Street, 
which was quite near the present site of the publishing house of 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., but on the other side of the street, a 

1 From the nineteenth issue of the Intelligencer, quoted by Ruding, op. cit., 


II, p. 457. 
? The Portrait Medals of Sir Isaac Newton, Ginn & Co., Boston, U.S.A. 
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large brick house in which he lived from 1710.1 Here he could 
continue his studies and doubtless, like John Stuart Mill later, 
when an official at the India House, found his private work a 
great relaxation. He also attended with unusual regularity 
Royal Society meetings, over which he presided for twenty-five 
years. As to his work in the Mint, three things stand out as a 
result of the examination of official records and the eight volumes 
of the manuscripts. In the first place, the great Recoinage 
of 1696 was already settled before Newton took over the duties 
of Warden in that year. But Newton is known to have been 
consulted by Locke and Montague, and possibly by Somers. 
The recoinage was a failure. Secondly, the period of Newton’s life 
as Master of the Mint extended over twenty-seven years, and 
during this time Newton saw the necessity of some step being 
taken to keep silver in circulation in view of the value placed upon 
gold. In spite, however, of the issue of copper coin at a face 
value double its metal value and of the precedents for seigniorage 
on coin of higher value, Newton drew no deduction from his 
observations that worn silver coin remained in circulation while 
unworn coin did not, and that gold had in England become the 
predominant partner. He assumed it to be practicable for this 
country, acting in isolation and with a Mint open for the coinage 
of both metals without charge or limit, to fix by law values which 
would keep both metals in circulation. He recommended a 
compromise step which was unlikely to, and did not, materially 
affect the problem. Thirdly, Newton’s views on the coinage of 
copper and on paper currency can scarcely be regarded as in any 
sense original. The truth is that Newton never realised, even 
with his acute analytic mind, the limitations and implications of 
Gresham’s law. He did not see that it may take three forms: 
(1) where a debased metallic currency is in circulation on a par 
with that of a better metal; (2) where two metals, gold and silver, 
are used, but, as in Newton’s time, one (silver) is undervalued; 
and (3) where an inconvertible paper currency is combined with a 
metallic currency. The limitations of the law—e.g., the influence 
of habit and the effect of limiting the coin—were not appreciated 
as they were by Ricardo when he wrote, “ It is a mistaken theory 
to suppose that guineas of 5 dwt. 8 gr. cannot circulate with 
guineas of 5 dwt. or less. As they might be in such limited 
quantity that both one and the other might actually pass in 
currency for a value equal to 5 dwt. 10 gr., there would be no 
temptation to withdraw either from the circulation; there would 
1 He died, however, at Pitt’s Buildings, Kensington. 
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be a real profit in retaining them.’’ As has been shown from the 
Mint manuscripts—it is unfortunate that Newton did not incor- 
porate this in his best-known Mint report, that of 1717—the 
undervaluation of silver coins was leading to their assuming the 
function of token coins in a metallic system. In brief, writers on 
currency, notably McCulloch and Shaw, and historians like 
Macaulay, not to mention the biographers of him and of Locke, 
have given to him praise that as an economist he did not deserve. 
It is understandable that so great a genius in the world of pure 
science should have been considered to have held a similar position 
in economics, but that view is not borne out by the facts. 


University College, G. Frnpuay SHIRRAS 
Exeter. 

The Royal Mint, J. H. Crate 
London. 
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COMPANY LAW: 1844 AND TO-DAY 





THE report of the Cohen Committee on company law amend- 
ment was in course of preparation a hundred years after the 
passing of the great 1844 Joint Stock Companies Act.1 That 
Act was the first to provide that a company could become incor- 
porated by a process of registration, and there are enough points 
of similarity or contrast with the existing law to make it worth 
while, after such a lapse of time and on the eve of a new Com- 
panies Bill, to compare the provisions and omissions of the 1844 
statute with the present state of affairs. This will be done 
largely by reference to the evidence before the Cohen Committee * 
wherever some contrast with the 1844 Act emerges, and the 
point of view taken is not that of legal history, but of the study 
of law so far as it has a bearing upon contemporary business 
structure. 

A short recapitulation of the operation of the 1844 Act is, 
however, a necessary background to an analytical comparison of 
its main features with current conditions.* In many ways the 
1844 Act recognised then existing practice, which in turn had 
older origins in the usages of chartered and statutory companies 
and the general law of corporations, and it is in technical pro- 
visions accumulated from older and scattered sources that the 
1844 Act forms a link between the more remote past and the 
present day. But in contrast with the other main Acts of 1856, 
1862 and 1908, its lay-out is unfamiliar to anyone acquainted 
with the 1929 Act. The distinction is more than superficial, for 
the 1844 Act involved a regulatory principle which gave way 
later on to conferring of the utmost freedom. 

The 1844 Act marked the end of a phase rather than a begin- 
ning, with its emphasis less on facilitating new enterprise than 
on the regulation of unincorporated joint stock companies of the 
type that then existed.’ These had tended to become quite 
unmanageable in their old legal form of partnerships fluctuating 


17 & 8 Vic. c. 110. 

2? Companies Act 1929: Minutes of Evidence taken before the Company Law 
Amendment Committee (appointed June 1943); Chairman, Mr. Justice Cohen. 

3 See H. Shannon: “‘ The Coming of General Limited Liability ’’ (Economic 
JOURNAL, History Supplement, No. 6, 1931). 

‘ The main Acts are: 1856, 19 & 20 Vic. c. 47; 1862, 25 & 26 Vic. c. 89; 
1908, 8 Edw. VII. c. 69; and 1929, 19 & 20 Geo. V. c. 23. 

5 Partnerships already in existence in 1844 did not, however, have to register 
under the Act, 
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in size and composition, and in the absence of any general require- 
ments of publicity there had been no check on fraudulent con- 
cerns. The preamble, for instance, referred to the expediency 
of providing ‘for the due registration of joint stock companies 
during the formation and subsistence thereof,” and also of pre- 
venting the “establishment of any companies which shall not 
be duly constituted and regulated ”’ according to the Act. 

Yet the statute had a relatively short and troubled life, for 
it proved complex in operation without being really enough to 
prevent exploitation of the public. The chief of its technical 
features was a system of double registration !: on supplying the 
barest particulars (name, purpose, and names, etc., of promoters), 
a company was entitled to a certificate of provisional registration, 
which gave only limited powers. After filing other particulars, 
including a deed of settlement governing the internal organisa- 
tion, a company then became entitled to a certificate of complete 
registration and acquired the attributes of a corporation with 
unlimited liability. Many of the Act’s chief provisions applied 
only to completely-registered companies, and as companies 
were not compelled to apply for complete registration, part of 
the Act’s requirements thus became largely inoperative. Many 
companies took no more than the preliminary steps, and the 
difficulty of assigning responsibility for actions between the two 
registrations had been overlooked. The winding-up rules con- 
tained in a separate Act (the next—c. 111—of the same year) also 
proved defective and had soon to be elaborated by several 
amending statutes. 

To establish the principle of limited liability by registration— 
the granting of limited liability by other procedures was of 
course fairly common by then—the 1855 Limited Liability Act ? 


-was passed in supplementation of the 1844 statute, without there 


being any intention to operate the two laws together in that 
particular form. Reaction from the spirit of the 1844 Act had 
been very violent, and that law and its various amending Acts 
were repealed by the 1856 Act *—the basis of the 1862 and all 
later legislation. It was the 1856 Joint Stock Companies Act 
which first enabled any company with or without limited liability 
to be formed with as few as seven members, which abolished 


1 See sections 4 (provisional registration); 7 (complete registration); and 
ll and 12 (returns to Registrar). 

2 18 & 19 Vic. c. 133. 

® The 1844 Act was repealed in 1856 for completely-registered 1844 com. 
panies (which had to re-register under the 1856 Act), and finally in 1862. 
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double registration, which included sections on winding-up and 
which introduced the division we know to-day between the 
memorandum and the articles of association. The contents of 
these two documents represented a re-arrangement of the matters 
covered under sections 7 and 47 and Schedule A of the 1844 Act 
by a completely-registered company’s deed of settlement and 
bye-laws. How far the consequences were intended and how far 
accidental is a question deserving a separate historical study, 
but the actual effect of this re-arrangement has proved important, 
for through relegation to the articles of association many things 
became permissive which in 1844 had been mandatory. By now, 
it is interesting but not profitable to wonder whether all the 
years since spent in restoring some of the 1844 regulations removed 
in the ’fifties have contributed to preventing the development 
of company law reform on more original and useful lines than 
has actually been the case. The new 1856 foundation, however, 
contained many of the old 1844 bricks, faulty and otherwise, and 
it now remains to discover which of them still help to support the 
modern structure, and how far some appear no longer serviceable. 


Company Formation 


The effect of section 2 of the 1844 Act was to require the 
registration of all joint stock companies (except those coming 
under other statutes, or chartered companies), and such com- 
panies were defined as partnerships having a share capital trans- 
ferable without the express consent of all the partners, certain 
assurance companies, and partnerships of more than twenty-five 
members. But, unlike the 1856 and subsequent laws, it did not 
specifically prescribe the minimum number of persons who could 
become incorporated. While its general tenor undoubtedly 
concerns the public company, the fact that this Act did not 
expressly limit the size or nature of a company’s resources, 
upwards or downwards, has had important consequences. The 
1844 omission of clear rules affecting size has in substance been 
followed by later legislation, with the result that to-day com- 
panies with assets of several millions and of no assets at all are 
embraced in the same statute, which not surprisingly tends to 
regulate neither type adequately. The present distinction 
between public and private companies on registration is in no 
way related by law to the amount of assets or type of internal 
organisation, but only to the purely formal question of the 
minimum number of signatories to the memorandum. 

In view of the conditions of the times, it is natural that the 
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private company (first recognised as such by statute in 1907) 
does not seem to have been envisaged by any provision of the 
1844 Act. Very small groups would be covered by the law of 
partnership, and since limited liability by simple registration had 
not then become law, there was not much advantage to a small 
business to become incorporated instead of remaining a partner- 
ship, though strictly speaking the liability of members is not 
determined in the same way in a partnership as in an unlimited 
company. (On the other hand, some witnesses before the Cohen 
Committee thought that registration under the 1908 and 1929 
Companies Acts had been less to secure limited liability than to 
obtain the benefits of incorporation.) The 1856 Act, however, 
with its specification of as few as seven as the minimum number 
of members and the possibility of limited liability by registra- 
tion, left the door wide open to companies that were private in 
fact if not yet in name, especially"as it was to be some fifty years 
before limited partnerships were allowed. 

Already by the time of the Greene Committee,! when injustice 
towards unsecured creditors (chiefly of private companies) had 
become fully apparent, there was some revulsion of opinion 
against the complete freedom available to the most unsubstantial 
companies to register with limited liability. The effect of that 
freedom has been to throw the risks of an enterprise upon creditors 
instead of members in many cases. There have been numerous 
remedies suggested: that private companies on registration 
should pay a deposit returnable on liquidation or made available 
for the unsecured creditors in a winding-up; that contributories 
should have to pay up enough to give 10s. in the £ to unsecured 
creditors; that there should be a minimum amount of capital 
or @ minimum proportion paid up; that directors should be 
liable in certain circumstances; that private companies below a 
certain size should not enjoy limited liability until they had 
been operating a prescribed length of time; or that the require- 
ment of a minimum subscription—to ensure adequate working 
capital—should apply to private as well as to public companies.” 
While it would be difficult to set up minima that on the one 
hand would not unnecessarily tie up the funds of the small com- 
pany with few debts and that would on the other hand really 
protect creditors, the suggestions made do at least show wide- 


1 Minutes of Evidence before the Departmental Committee on company law 
amendment (appointed Jan. 1925); Report 1926, Cmd. 2657. 

* Cohen Committee Evidence: Ist day, Qs. 164 and 283; 2nd, Qs. 311, 378, 
512 and 596; 4th, Q. 1028; 6th, Q. 2260; and 18th, Q. 8838. 
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spread realisation that the present 1929 Companies Act confers 
undue freedom on the private company at the expense of hard- 
ship upon creditors. A somewhat different line of approach is 
shown in the proposal that the private limited company as such 
should be abolished—that is, that a company either should have 
unlimited liability, or that if limited it should conform to the 
rules laid down for public companies, and in particular to the 
requirement to file a balance-sheet. 

Another important omission from present law, arising simi- 
larly from conditions at the time of the 1844 Act, is the absence 
of any limitation on the purpose of a company’s formation. 
Before 1844 a certain measure of control over some classes of 
enterprise was exercised incidentally through companies desiring 
to be legally incorporated obtaining special Acts or charters. 
What the 1844 Act supplied was the ability for all the residual 
cases, of companies established ‘‘ for any commercial purpose or 
for any purpose of profit,” to obtain incorporation by registra- 
tion, albeit with considerable formalities. Consideration of a 
proposed new company for its economic usefulness was little dis- 
cussed in the earlier days of company law, although limitation 
of the raising of capital in war-time has become a familiar con- 
cept. Yet the question of a company’s actual purpose has not so 
far been a main issue in company law amendment, control in other 
ways having been exercised or recommended, and legally it is still 
a fact that a company can be registered for any lawful purpose. 

A lawful purpose does not mean that there must be a real 
purpose. The 1844 Act made some small effort to secure 
the bona fides of company registrations—not, it seems, very 
successfully. Under section 7, the deed of settlement had to 
be signed by one-fourth of the subscribers holding one-fourth of 
the capital. Also a completely-registered company had to re- 
register annually, and the Registrar had greater administrative 
powers than he has now, in seeing that the necessary documents 
conformed strictly with the law. These requirements were swept 
away with the rest of the Act; hence, in the discussions of the 
’sixties upon the need for securing the bona fides of a company, 
the then obsolete 1844 Act found some champions, in contrast 
with the 1856 and 1862 Acts, which involved a simpler procedure 
and allowed the Registrar no discretion. The position to-day is 
that the powers exercised by the Registrar of Companies are 
much inferior to those used to good effect by the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, as described by Sir John Fox. 


1 3rd day. 
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Thus, while the 1844 Act apparently attempted to ensure a 
genuine demand for association, the existence now of two or 
seven dummy subscribers is so much an accepted part of com- 
pany practice that there is much to be said for abolishing signa- 
tures to the memorandum as a tiresome and useless technicality. 
It has been suggested that a mere declaration of purpose by the 
promoters would really be of more use than the present require- 
ments.1 On the other hand, there is the view that for private 
companies an increase in the number of signatories would help 
a little towards securing bona fides. So far in fact have we 
travelled from the idea of a number of persons genuinely seeking 
association that it is well known that registrations can be bought 
and sold. And it has been pointed out that the practice is a 
hindrance to reform, as, if anything in the new Companies Act 
were enacted to apply to new companies only, this would give 
rise to traffic in old registrations. 

In addition, the 1844 Act made some sort of attempt to dis- 
courage dishonest companies by certain rules affecting promoters 
and the prospectus. Under section 4, after provisional registra- 
tion and before the issue of capital could be advertised to the 
public, the “‘ prospectus or circular, handbill or advertisement ”’ 
had to be registered. The names, etc., of the promoters had to 
be furnished on application for original registration, while written 
consent to act as such, and an agreement to take up one or 
more shares, were to be supplied later. Also limits to the pro- 
moters’ powers to act provisionally were set out in section 23. 

These were meagre rules, and the absence at the time of 
any description of the contents of a prospectus or of clear defini- 
tion of the liability of promoters towards the public left a gap 
which could not remain indefinitely and has had to be filled in 
in a piecemeal and unsatisfactory manner. The question of pro- 
moters’ and directors’ liability leads to-day to doubt whether a 
dishonest director, say, is to be sued “on the prospectus ” or 
on some other grounds, and if on the prospectus, by whom, and 
whether under criminal law, civil law or under the Companies 
Acts. It is an illustration of the confused state of affairs which 
still exists that nothing has yet resulted from a comparatively 
recent case in which “all the present safeguarding agencies have 
been called into operation,” including a “‘ number of withering 
reports ’’ by the Inspector appointed by the Board of Trade, and 
a “ vast and expensive ” King’s Bench action.” 


1 See Ist day, Qs. 47-54; and 4th, Q. 1147. 
2 See 12th day, Appendix X (15). 
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Even the 1844 requirement to file a prospectus was abolished 
as early as 1847 under 10 & 11 Vic. c. 78, and it was likewise 
omitted from the 1856 and 1862 Acts. While there was inter- 
vening legislation of some importance, comprehensive rules upon 
the contents of a prospectus did not appear until the obligation 
to file that document was restored in the 1900 Companies Act.! 
And under contemporary conditions, new problems of legislating 
for the provision of information on making a new capital issue 
have arisen. It is now partly a question of assimilating statute 
law to the rather more advanced rules of the Stock Exchange, 
and of legislating for those new issues which are made otherwise 
than by prospectus or offer for sale. 


Management and Control 

Under sections 7 and 28 of the 1844 Act, the deed of settle- 
ment had to provide that there should be at least three directors 
and one auditor; one-third of the directors had to retire annually, 
and each director had to hold at least one share. The two last- 
named requirements ceased to be compulsory in 1856, and have 
never been restored. 

Much more important is the question of a director’s func- 
tions. The 1929 Companies Act under sections 144 (6) and 380 (1) 
does not allow anyone to evade the responsibilities attaching to 
directors by saying he is not called a director, but it does not 
analyse the term. The 1844 Act, however, unlike its successors, 
defines directors (in section 3) as ‘‘ the persons having the direc- 
tion, conduct, management or superintendence of the affairs of 
a@ company.” Also division of function between shareholders 
and directors was sharply emphasised by section 27, which set 
out in comparative detail the directors’ powers and duties, and 
provided that the members should not be enabled “ to act in 
their own behalf in the ordinary management of the concerns of 
the company otherwise than by means of directors ’—rules that 
have been omitted from later statutes and transferred to Table A. 
But no legislation has ever grappled firmly with the problem of 
defining the special position, vis-d-vis the trading public, the 
State, and the rank and file of corporators, of those who in 
actual fact control a company’s business. At present, directors 
are at the most liable for the truth of the information they have 
to give and for honesty in the exercise of their functions. Even 
in these matters it is hard to pin down responsibility, for legis- 
lators and the judiciary have been unwilling to make any person 


1 63 & 64 Vic. c. 48. 
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calling himself a director liable for actions and statements if he 
is not in fact personally responsible, but is only ignorant or 
negligent. At the time of the Greene Committee and before, 
there was much criticism of a director’s freedom from any 
statutory or common law obligation to possess or use skill in his 
work, or (if he were inactive himself) to make it his business to 
know how the company was being run by his colleagues. From 
the little attention paid to this topic by the Cohen Committee 
evidence, it appears that attempts to fix upon directors any 
liability towards creditors or shareholders (except possibly for 
private companies), or any obligation to use skill, have been 
more or less abandoned. At present, therefore, legislation upon 
the positive duties of directors (as distinct from penalties for 
non-disclosure or for misfeasance) is for all practical purposes 
in substantially the same tenuous state as in 1844, the inter- 
vening century having failed in spite of many battles to produce 
statutory recognition of the position of company directors in our 
economic framework. 

But it is perhaps on the question of members’ powers of 
control that the most interesting comparison between 1844 and 
the present day is to be drawn. An important omission of the 
1844 Act—likewise not made good later on—is understandable 
in view of contemporary conditions. That Act, in Schedule A (IV), 
recognised the existence of a few forms of borrowed money, but 
a differentiated capital structure apart from the distinction 
between share capital and loans had not yet developed. The 
particulars that had to be set out in the deed of settlement 
included, in fact, “‘ the division of the capital (if any) into equal 
shares.” Differentiation in rights as between various classes of 
owners evolved afterwards, without there being to this day any 
statutory regulation of the relationship between these classes, 
though class rights once agreed to have some legal protection. 
Different classes of share and loan capital are not even defined. 
The furthest we have advanced is a mere recommendation that 
Stock Exchange rules on the limitation of borrowing powers be 
made statutory obligations. One thing, however, the 1844 Act 
did not contemplate: the disenfranchisement of a large part of 
the owners of capital. The deed had to prescribe voting rights, 
and differences were expressly allowed for, but under section 26 
and again under Schedule A (I), rights of members of completely- 
registered companies were set out, subject to the deed, which 
might regulate or restrict these powers but not so as to deprive 
a shareholder of them. While the deed had to ensure that each 
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shareholder had a vote, this did not necessarily mean he was 
entitled to a vote in respect of each share held. The type of 
voting that seems to have been envisaged is that preserved to 
this day by our railway companies, in which the number of 
votes per share falls with increases in the total holding. Though 
it would be an exaggeration to stress the value of the “ at least 
one vote per member ” rule, the removal of even this provision 
in 1856 (by leaving it to be dealt with in the articles) and its 
omission ever since must be considered retrograde. Continued 
absence of any ruling on this point left it open to companies to 
issue. large amounts of preference capital carrying no voting 
rights and sometimes not even the right to attend meetings, or 
to receive the balance sheet except upon request. The Greene 
Committee reviewed the problem at some length without recom- 
mending any action, and the Cohen Committee were asked to 
consider the implications of the Powell Duffryn case, which 
again brought home the fact that preference shareholders have 
no basic rights at all, but only those rights conferred by the 
individual company’s articles. (In the Powell Duffryn case, 
certain of the amalgamating companies were technically wound 
up, and the preference shareholders offered ordinary shares in 
the new company on terms which in market values involved no 
financial loss. One of the principles involved was that the 
scheme could be passed without the preference shareholders 
having any opportunity to vote upon it, as the preference share 
rights did not expressly include that of voting upon a liquida- 
tion.) Some of the Cohen Committee witnesses supported the 
existing principle that if an investor does not like non-voting 
shares clearly offered as such, he need not take them—and hence 
that the only remedy for a defect in one part of an offer is rejec- 
tion of the whole. But there is also some support still for the 
opinion often expressed in the past, that preference shareholders 
should have the right to vote (at any rate in new companies),' 
or that voting power should be assigned not per share, but per £ 
of nominal capital. As it is, the silence of all the Companies 
Acts on automatic voting rights, combined with the highly unreal 
distinction that has grown up between share and loan capital, 
is responsible for the state of affairs so often condemned, whereby 
large sums of capital are provided by investors who then sur- 
render all control over their utilisation (generally until the 
dividends fall into arrear—and even. that is only a custom and 
not a legal right). 
1 6th day: Qs. 1699-1702; 11th day, Appendix V. 
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Yet in considering not voting rights, but the method of 
exercising rights where they exist, attempts are being made to 
break away from the ideas of 1844 which, though persisting 
through subsequent Acts, are increasingly realised to be unsuited 
to modern conditions. The 1844 Act provided implicitly that 
the machinery of ultimate control was that of general meetings 
of shareholders, largely because they consented to the deed and 
voted upon the bye-laws and upon the choice of directors respon- 
sible for the company’s day-to-day management.! Schedule A 
(I), dealing with meetings, tended however to emphasise a meet- 
ing of persons rather than the concentration of impersonal votes. 
In fact, companies had express powers to limit the excessive 
concentration in one individual of voting power in multiple 
ownership, for they were allowed (though not compelled) to 
limit the number of proxies held by any one person. Nothing 
was said, however, of limiting the number of votes which might 
belong to a shareholder in his own right. While the method of 
voting had to be prescribed by the deed, there was no obligation 
to allow proxies at all, but under section 26 it seems that a 
member had the right to vote by proxy unless the deed forbade 
it. Later practice, with the growth of large companies, and the 
evolution of the differential capital structure have shifted the 
emphasis from meetings of persons or their proxies to the votes 
attached to separate shares. In talking informally of company 
affairs nowadays, there is a tendency to use “ proxies” and 
“votes ” as if they were alternative words. 

Until fairly recently, the personal element in the giving of 
proxies had been preserved in something like the form that 
existed in 1844. An absent member did not vote upon a resolu- 
tion; he appointed some actual person to vote on his behalf at 
the meeting, and though regard was had to the size of his holding 
in determining the number of votes involved, the proxy was 
none the less personal. The practice grew up of soliciting proxies 
in favour of the directors, though it was open to a shareholder if 
he took the trouble to appoint some other member or to instruct 
the director how to vote. An illustration of the breaking down 
of the idea of proxies as persons occurs in the present-day practice 
of those companies whose sole business it is to act as nominees. 
It was explained to the Cohen Committee that technically such 
a company is a single shareholder, and it is believed in law can- 
not split its vote. Infractions of the law are condoned in prac- 
tice, as many companies do not object to recording some votes 
1 See section 25 (11) and (13). 
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of the nominee company for and some against a resolution, in 
accordance with specific instructions. But if a company refuses to 
allow such votes to be split, it is strictly speaking within its rights. 

In perpetuation of a far older custom, the obligation to hold 
a general meeting at least once a year has been imposed in the 
1844 and all subsequent Acts upon all companies. Some have 
also provided for the calling of extraordinary general meetings 
by the directors or on requisition by members. Yet this old 
conception of exercising ultimate control by resolutions passed 
at an actual meeting of real persons has tended to become an 
absurdity under contemporary conditions. At one extreme, a 
meeting of all the thousands of shareholders of our largest com- 
panies is not realisable in practice, even if the members wished 
to come, so that voting by proxy or abstention from voting is the 
rule and not the exception. At the other, it has even been 
necessary for the Court to direct that there may be a quorum of 
one, and it has been suggested that this be allowed by statute. 
As might be expected, the obligation to hold annual general meet- 
ings which rests upon private companies equally with public is 
believed to be widely evaded. 

The limitations of the meeting are at last being realised, for 
one of the main proposals discussed by the Cohen Committee 
has been that of making compulsory (for special business) the 
two-way proxy, which is already largely used in practice for 
extraordinary general meetings, and which allows a member to 
vote directly for or against a particular resolution, thus sub- 
stituting a referendum for voting at a meeting. The idea of a 
referendum, however, has met some opposition, the grounds of 
objection being that the outcome would be prejudged before 
actual discussion had taken place at a meeting. There is some 
support for the view that the plain For or Against vote cannot 
meet all cases, especially where amendment may be moved, and 
that the three-way proxy (For, Against, or At the discretion of 
the proxy-holder) is preferable. In one vital respect, though, 
present conditions are the same as in 1844 and likely to remain 
the same, as there is no hint of any change. Resolutions are 
passed by those present and voting in person or by proxy.! 
There is no compulsion to vote, so that where the majority of all 
the shareholders do not exercise their rights, decisions binding the 
company as a whole can in fact be taken by a minority so long 
as the opposition are in a still greater minority. 


1 The 1844 Act, however, does not specifically prescribe how resolutions are 
to be carried, or distinguish between different types of resolutions. 
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Information 


The raw material out of which decisions to vote one way or 
the other are made likewise shows some contrast over the space 
of a century. The 1844 Act required the filing of elaborate 
information upon the membership of a company—naturally im- 
portant for creditors and fellow-corporators at a time when 
members’ liability was as yet unlimited. The forerunners of our 
present-day return of allotments and annual list and summary 
were the list uf the original subscribers that had to be furnished 
with the deed of settlement, half-yearly returns of all changes of 
membership, and notification of intermediate transfers if either 
party to the transfer so required.t (An annual list was sub- 
stituted in 1856 and after.) This principle of periodical returns 
of membership provides us with one of the few instances where 
the law was apparently in advance of practice. The effect has 
been that to this day—or rather until the rule was suspended for 
public companies under the Defence Regulations—companies of 
no matter how great size registered under the Companies Acts 
have to file annually a complete list of members’ names, addresses, 
occupations and holdings. It has been suggested that this is an 
unnecessarily heavy burden upon the large public companies. 
The protest, it should be noted, is not against making the in- 
formation available, but against having it duplicated at Bush 
House and at the company’s office. On the other hand, there 
has been some demand for the filing of lists of debenture holders, 
which has never been a statutory requirement. 

Nowadays the search for the names of shareholders is often 
thwarted by the common practice of registration in the names of 
nominees—a practice that has been one of the most prominent 
and controversial of the subjects considered by the Cohen Com- 
mittee, and that is reputed to have given great difficulty to the 
Committee in framing their recommendations. In the nineteenth 
century it was realised that responsibility could often be evaded 
by the use of “men of straw.” Their descendants to-day are 
nominees, who may consist of anyone from trustees of the most 
solid respectability to persons whose names are used for the 
express purpose of concealment. It is admitted that, short of 
severe penalties or elaborate regulations possibly disproportionate 
to the value of the results, no legislation can really ensure that the 
person recorded as holding a particular interest is in the last 
analysis the true beneficial owner. But it is maintained in many 


1 See sections 7 (8) and (9), 11 and 12. 
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quarters that while it might be impossible to get to the very 
beginning of a chain of nominees, it is better than nothing to 
show up as many links as one can. 

In regard to another type of information, the 1844 Act was 
in advance of its immediate successors. Under sections 42 and 
43, the balance-sheet with the auditor’s report had to be filed 
and also circulated to shareholders—requirements omitted in the 
1856 Act and not restored until 1907 and 1928 respectively,' and 
then only for public companies. The arts of obstruction have 
rarely been more consistently displayed than during the long and 
still unfinished struggle to compel by law the filing of a balance- 
sheet by all companies—a struggle that might have been avoided 
but for the sweeping repudiation of the principles of 1844. Also, 
for a limited period each year, shareholders had a right under 
section 37 of the 1844 Act to inspect the books of account and 
the balance-sheet. But as this was subject to the deed, which 
could prescribe which books were to be thus open, the right was 
of little value, and once abolished in 1856 has never been repeated. 
One principle was established in 1844 which fortunately has 
never been seriously challenged—that all documents filed with 
the Registrar were open (under section 18) to public inspection. 
On the other hand, only shareholders were entitled to inspect the 
register of members that had to be kept at the company’s office, 
and this right was not extended to the public until 1856. 

Detailed requirements upon questions of information were, in 
1844, limited to an enumeration of the corporators (in the mem- 
bers’ register, and in the semi-annual and other returns) and to 
prescription in fair detail of the matters that had to be covered 
in the deed of settlement. Anything designed to assist the 


expert study of company organisation and finance was as then’ 


unheard of. The idea of State responsibility for supervision of 
companies was of course alien to those times, and the law since 
then has tended to accept only slowly the corollary of this lack 
of direct control: that persons dealing with a company as 
investors or creditors are entitled to the fullest information, since 
they act at their own risk and are at a disadvantage as compared 
with the directors and others who already have full information. 
Statute law has in fact lagged far behind the best practice, 
whether imposed by custom or by Stock Exchange rules. Many 
public companies circulated the balance-sheet long before it was 


1 7 Edw. VII c. 50 (the amending Act preceding the Companies (Consolida- 
tion) Act 1908), and 18 & 19 Geo. V c. 45 (the amending Act preceding the 1929 
Companies Act). 
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compulsory to do so; nearly all large public companies to-day 
file and circulate the profit and loss account (since it is generally 
printed with the balance-sheet) although the law does not so far 
require it; it has long been customary to advertise or (since the 
war) to circulate a review by the chairman of the year’s working 
although no part of the Companies Acts has been interpreted 
so as to require directors or auditors to pass general comment; 
the referendum by means of two-way proxies is already common ; 
and many public companies issue accounts in a degree of detail 
immeasurably beyond the slender statutory requirements. 

Owing to the growth of the importance attached to adequate 
information, the Cohen Committee evidence reveals some recog- 
nition of the leadership of the expert, and hence of the need to 
pay attention to his requirements and recommendations. It is 
for instance well known that accountants have played a large 
part in persuading companies to give more information than they 
are compelled to by law. And much of the more elaborate 
detail given in general is of value to the investor’s advisers rather 
than to shareholders wishing to rely on their own judgment. 
Again, the influence of large investors in considering important 
issues of reconstruction before they are officially submitted is 
common knowledge. There is, none the less, much uncertainty 
and a good deal of criticism upon the proper rdle of bodies of 
experts in relation to statutory requirements. And it must be 
admitted that some of the institutions or associations with experts 
in their own employment have been the least anxious of all to 
press for better information. While some people consider it 
would hinder future progress to define too precisely in a statute 
what the accounts, for example, should contain, others prefer 
statutory provisions to leaving regulation to a Government 
department, with or without an advisory panel. With pros- 
pectus requirements, the advantage of leaving as much as 
possible to regulation by the Stock Exchange, which can keep 
up with the times, use discretion and need not give reasons for 
its decisions, must be set against the undesirability of delegating 
to a private association what should be the subject of legislation.* 

The question has also arisen of giving the expert responsi- 
bilities as well as assistance. Thus by section 37 of the 1929 
Act a director is under no civil liability on a statement in a pros- 
pectus when that statement is made under the authority of an 
expert believed to be competent. Yet at present the expert has 
no liability towards the individual shareholder because his con- 

1 See 8th day, Q. 3538; and 12th, Qs. 5816, 6009 and 6056. 
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tract is only with the company. While the Cohen Committee 
have given much attention to considering the possibility of 
making experts share with directors and promoters the responsi- 
bility for statements in a prospectus, it has been pointed out 
that the solution is by no means simple if the expert is not to be 
exposed to a multiplicity of actions. Nor is it easy to provide 
for the rights of a subsequent purchaser as compared with the 
original allottee. 


Supervision 

The Cohen Committee’s recognition of the part played by the 
expert has not obscured the fact that there is no official or other 
body charged with the active supervision of company affairs. 
The successors of The Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council for the Consideration of all Matters of Trade and 
Plantations, within whose province company matters have in 
general come since 1837, do not function until something has 
gone wrong, and not usually then. (This often-repeated criticism, 
however, is equally true of the members of most public com- 
panies.) 

Under sections 17, 38, 62 and 79 of the 1844 Act, the Board 
of Trade was allowed to prescribe the form of the various returns, 
to appoint an auditor on the application of a member if the 
company had not done so, to vary statutory requirements in 
special cases, and it had to present an annual report to Parlia- 
ment on certain specified matters. The Board thus had no 
powers of active interference, and has tended since then to use 
its negative powers as little instead of as much as possible. To-day 
the Board of Trade is concerned with compulsory liquidations, 
it may in some circumstances appoint inspectors, and it presents 
in peacetime an annual report to Parliament, but does not inter- 
fere in the innumerable cases, short of fraud, where the conduct 
of a company is open to criticism. 

Also, while the 1844 and later Acts are scattered with penalties 
for failure to comply with the various rules, it has never been 
the clearly defined duty of any particular official or other person 
to sue for those penalties. It is no one’s business to enquire into 
the causes of a company’s failure where the liquidation is volun- 
tary. If involved in dispute with the directors an auditor, or a 
receiver appointed outside the Court, has no higher authority to 
whom to appeal. Similarly there is no one to whom share- 
holders have recourse in the event of disagreement involving 
experts or directors. Section 135 of the 1929 Act, dealing with 
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the appointment of committees of inspection, is very little used 
in practice, largely because of the Board of Trade’s insufficient 
powers and its timidity in looking into any matter that does not 
involve a winding-up or that is not a cast-iron case. Potential 
applicants are apt to hold back because they cannot be sure 
who will ultimately have to meet the expenses of the investiga- 
tion. While a few prosecutions in connection with liquidations 
are taken at the public expense, action is taken only where there - 
is a clear case of fraud, where the matter is of sufficient public 
importance, or where a creditor is not in a position to act him- 
self. Civil action by individuals is also an almost useless 
remedy in practice owing to the trouble and uncertainty, and 
there is a general unwillingness to throw good money after bad 
where the chances of recouping either are very small. 

The Cohen Committee, more than earlier enquiries, have 
squarely faced the fact that the rights already given are of 
scarcely any use in practice, being expensive, difficult and incom- 
plete. Various suggestions to remedy this have been made 
alternatively or in combination: that it should be made easier 
to obtain a Board of Trade inspection or that the Board should 
be able to act on its own initiative; that recourse should be to 
the Court rather than to the Board of Trade; that individual 
companies should have Boards of Supervision as is the Continental 
practice; or that there should be a “ public shareholder” or 
some permanent supervisory body. There is at any rate con- 
siderable agreement that there is no adequate machinery of con- 
trol in any positive sense, and that too great an onus falls on the 
individual shareholder, who finds difficulties and expenses put 
in his way out of all proportion to the value of the results he 
could achieve. Some of the proposed reforms include the pro- 
vision that the cost of enquiries and supervision should be met 
out of public funds. It has been suggested that it might be 
undesirable to spend public money in protecting individual 
groups of shareholders or in regulating company matters more 
closely than the affairs of other forms of business. Against this 
must be set the fact that Parliament alone has been the author 
of the statutes under which companies operate, and should there- 
fore take some responsibility for what happens under those laws. 


Conclusion 
It is being increasingly conceded (in general discussion rather 
than by company law amendment committees) that the use made 


1 2nd day, Qs. 318-20. 
Nos. 218~19—voL. LV. s 
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of company law is of concern to the general public and not merely 
to the corporators of a particular company. Some official recog- 
nition has at last been given to this tendency, for in the Cohen 
Committee’s terms of reference, and occasionally in the discus- 
sions of witnesses, a new concept has appeared—that of “ the 
public interest.” 

Information of the same type may of course be required by 
several different classes of people: actual or potential creditors 
or investors, and their advisers, employees, and even com- 
petitors—in fact, the public. An ancient argument against the 
disclosure of facts and figures is that they would help com- 
petitors. The daring suggestion has now been made, that if 
such disclosures stimulate competition—and that is by no means 
sure—what of it ? 

Yet the public interest (or the public curiosity, as one witness 
thought it would become) can be regarded too as something 
greater than the interest of different classes of the community. 
Disclosure of the names of beneficiaries under nominee holdings 
has for instance been regarded as a matter of general public 
concern. Also it has been recommended that the requirements 
of the new Companies Bill dealing with the form of accounts be 
framed so as to supply not only the shareholders but the Govern- 
ment with standardised financial information, in order to help 
in the formulation of economic policy. This proposal of the 
Economist has not, however, found support on the whole. It 
is felt that information for official policy and information for 
shareholders are both necessary, but that it would be inappro- 
priate to combine the two. 

The 1844 Act attempted, with seemingly poor success, to 
bring within bounds the amorphous companies of the times. It 
was concerned mainly with the need for incorporation, and for 
framing rules which would enable groups of persons associated 
for profit-making to contribute to a joint stock and to act as a 
corporation. To-day, it is appreciated that far larger issues have 
become involved, through the facilities given by the Companies 
Acts in creating the form of ownership and financing of most of 
the country’s business. Yet how great is the real progress made 
in the past century? Legally, the present Companies Act is a 
considerable advance on 1844, largely in the direction of such 
matters of detail as requiring more explicit disclosure of material 
facts and specifying the circumstances in which recourse can be 
had to the Courts. Economically, the Companies Acts in and 

1 16th day, Appendix GG (9)-(12). 
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since 1844 have not provided any positive control of company 
development. Their importance lies in their omissions; and 
while it cannot be claimed that irresponsible flotations or pre- 
datory finance were prevented by the 1844 Act, they were 
definitely facilitated by subsequent legislation, on the same 
footing as genuine commercial enterprise. Our law allows 
ownership without assigning definite responsibilities to each and 
every corporator; it allows unlimited profit to equity share- 
holders while their losses are limited and the balance of loss falls 
on other classes of capitalists or on creditors; and through the 
machinery of holding companies, it allows directors to control 
large resources for which they are not immediately accountable. 
Yet with all this freedom, company law and financial practice 
do not facilitate the provision of equity capital for new enter- 
prise of small or moderate size. 

That is not to say that, at any rate since this war, there has 
been no regulation of company affairs by means other than 
company legislation. In addition to the restrictions applicable 
to all forms of business, there is the control exercised directly 
by the Capital Issues Committee, and parts of our taxation law 
affect companies as such. Also the idea of a National Invest- 
ment Board (advocated by some political groups for many years) 
has come to the forefront again in discussions of post-war national 
planning. These developments have arisen without any help 
from company law, and there is no evidence of any extensive 
demand for future control of this character through the medium 
of the Companies Acts. Even the proposed National Investment 
Board is not so much an alteration of law as of financial practice. 
The Cohen Committee did, however, receive ’one ‘suggestion that 
there should be some guiding rules and principles on capital 
issues in the new Act, so as not to leave everything to the 
discretionary powers of outside bodies.1 

The question now is whether the Cohen Report will lead to a 
Companies Bill that fills in gaps and extends provision for different 
contingencies in the life of a company, without introducing a 
completely new outlook, like the Beveridge Report in its different 
sphere. The future problems of company and social legislation 
are not really unrelated. Effective social legislation, through its 
connection with employment and working conditions, involves 
some general supervision of the control of industry. Rightly or 
wrongly, the task appears to have been assumed of trying to 
reconcile these social policies with the retention of much of 
1 14th day, Q. 7192. 
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business ownership in private hands, and thus limited companies 
are involved as intermediaries. 

So far, company law has not broken with the precedent, 
created by the end of the period 1844-56, of freedom for busi- 
nesses to become incorporated with limited liability upon their 
own terms. To-day, uncontrolled enterprise is on the defensive, 
and (except possibly among interested parties) there is no lack 
of realisation of the basic problems arising from joint stock 
finance in its present form. What remains to be seen is whether 
future company law will reverse past trends and concern itself 
with the direct regulation of company affairs, or whether (as 
seems far more likely) it will evolve greater and greater techni- 
calities, while the true control of business development is left to 


other classes of legislation. 
M. S. Rix 


London. 
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REVIEWS 


I. Economic History 


The Bank of England: a History. Vol. I: 1694-1797. Vol. II: 
1797-1914. By Sm JonnCuiarHam. (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1944. Pp. ix + 305 and vii + 460. 42s.) 


At last the story of the Bank of England has been told in full— 
to 1914—by an Englishman. Anyone who has attempted, even 
in a small way, to write the history of an institution from manu- 
script sources can realise what must have gone to the making of 
these two volumes: the toil of mastering the principles of early 
systems of accountancy; the effort of interpreting the meaning, 
at different times and in different contexts, of such apparently 
simple words as “ notes’; thesheer eyestrain that comes of daily 
commerce with faded letters and ledgers. The Bank is to be 
congratulated on having persuaded the senior British economic 
historian to undergo these exertions, and Sir John on having pro- 
duced yet another masterpiece of scholarship on the grand scale. 

There is much that is new in detail in the account, given in 
Volume I, of the genesis and early progress of the Bank. The 
figure of William Paterson shrinks, and that of William Lowndes ° 
rises, in stature. Some stories about the relations between the 
Bank and the goldsmiths are shown to be apocryphal. The date 
of the creation of the Rest is pushed farther back. The curious 
and complicated transaction known as the Subsctiption to the 
Circulation is revealed as a very profitable piece of underwriting. 
There are sidelights on political events. But, taken as a whole, 
the accepted narrative of the first fifty years of the Bank emerges, 
amplified indeed, but with its features substantially unchanged. 
The book, however, is more than mere chronicle : running through 
it are broad themes, such as those of the gradual assumption by the 
Directors of central banking functions, of the relations of the Bank 
to Government and industry, of the part played by finance in 
fluctuations of activity. On all these Sir John supplies data and 
comment which should have the attention of economists. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the Bank was concerned 
primarily with the finance of the State and with that of a small body 
of people connected with London. A few large landowners in the 
shires were helped with loans, but the mortgage business played— 
in view of its importance in the country in general—a surprisingly 
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small part in the operations of the Bank. The Directors set store 
by personal contact and the spoken word : hence only those with 
some association with London were given facilities for discount. 
They preferred the large bill of the merchant or company engaged 
in overseas trade to the smaller bill of the manufacturer, and they 
had no direct dealings with any country bank. Two-thirds of the 
note issue (the evidence is skilfully drawn from correspondence 
about lost notes) circulated in the London area, and only a 
fraction of it got as far as the growing industrial regions of the 
Midlands and the North. In the metropolis itself, the connections 
of the Bank with ordinary business were by no means intimate : 
until 1797 only a minority of the London banks had accounts, 
and even these were not allowed to discount. 

It is as well to bear all this in mind in reading the chapter on 
the crises. Sir John disclaims any desire to explain away the 
trade cycle, but he, rightly, protests against a tendency of theorists 
to ignore the influence of external factors. So far as the Bank is 
concerned he is able to show that the oscillations from peace to 
war and from war to peace were of far greater consequence than 
any so-called autonomous factor. Yet, as he would be the first 
to admit, that does not dispose of the possibility of a cyclical 
movement in the affairs of concerns less intimately connected 
with Government. The “ Bank of London ” was not yet, as it was 
to become later, a mirror of the economic life of the nation. It 
still remains possible that those dimly perceived fluctuations of 
activity of the early decades of the century may be explicable in 
terms of modern analysis: though it may be that, here again, 
external factors, like variations in the harvests, will provide a 
simple explanation. The student of these matters will have a 
formidable task, but he will find much to help him in these pages. 

Of more purely technical interest is the account Sir John gives 
of the evolution of the non-interest-bearing, round-sum note the 
existence of which is taken for granted to-day, and of the slower 
development of the cheque from the ‘“‘ drawn note”’ of the early 
years of the Bank. The description of the condition into which 
the metallic currency was allowed to fall suggests that it is perhaps 
as well that proposals for a State paper money, put forward in 
1764, remained unheeded : the Bank handled these things better 
than the Treasury. Incidentally, it is pointed out, the state of the 
silver pieces and the necessity of paying a seignorage for coinage 
were largely responsible for the public nuisance of traders’ tokens 
and the more serious social problem of truck. The point has been 
made before, but it has never received the emphasis it deserves. 
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The discussion of the events of the Restriction period, with 
which Volume II opens, is, as we should expect, judicious. 
Thanks to the work of Mr. Morgan and others, there is now 
general agreement that it was the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment—ultimately the war itself—that was responsible for the 
inflation. Sir John holds that the Directors followed the right 
course; but, though he approves their policy, he does not (who 
could ?) endorse their arguments. And in one of the few passages 
in which he allows himself to pass moral judgment he deplores the 
want of public spirit shown when they cashed in on the inflation 
by an allotment of new capital in 1816. It was “‘ cowardly public 
finance,” rather than mis-management by the Bank, that delayed 
Resumption. But other factors—a new post-war tourist traffic, 
heavy imports of corn, and large capital exports—had adverse 
effects on the exchanges; and it was the cessation of these, Sir 
John holds, and not the repayment of the short-term debt by the 
Treasury, that floated the pound back to parity. 

In the ’twenties policy was in the able hands of Lord Liverpool : 
it was he who was responsible, apparently, for the opening of the 
branches which were to help to turn the Bank of London into a 
Bank of England, ‘and it was he who forced on an ineffective 
Governor the limitation to the London area of the Bank’s monopoly 
of joint-stock issue. On a minor point concerning the Act of 
1826 the account given by Sir John may mislead. We are told 

_ (pp. 105-6) that “ instead of the fifty-mile monopoly radius of the 
Bank of Ireland ’’, the Bank of England was given one of sixty- 
five; and (p. 107) that ‘“‘ With a radius of sixty-five miles instead 
of fifty, the issue limitations on corporations or co-partnerships 
were to be the same as in the Irish law of 1825.” We are not told 
that the fifty were Irish miles, the sixty-five English, and that 
therefore the area of restriction was the same in the two countries. 
It was not only the legislation of 1826 and 1833, however, that 
was transforming the banking structure. Peace and the decline 
of the part played by the State in economic affairs led to a growth 
in the importance of private, as compared with public, balances, 
and the institution of the quarterly advances, made available to 
client banks, led to closer relations with the business community. 
“The era of Reform had proved almost as creative in the world of 
banking as in that of politics.” 

In the late ’thirties and throughout the ’forties leadership was 
vigorous. It was the Directors themselves, and not the Treasury 
or Sir Robert Peel, who designed the provisions of the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844. Sir John accepts the dictum of Mr. King 
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that the effect of this measure was to make the Bank less of a 
central bank than it had been; but his close study of subsequent 
events shows that the change of policy was less abrupt, and its 
consequences less serious, than have been supposed. The crises 
are described with a wealth of detail and with a just appraisal of 
the relative importance of real, as distinct from financial causes. 
The episode of the raid on the Bank by Overends, in 1860, is 
illuminated by material drawn from the diary of Bonamy Dobrée, 
and there are new details about the fall of the great ‘“‘ Corner 
House,” six years later. In the ’seventies and ‘eighties the Bank 
was happy in that all its adventures were domestic. But in 1890 
the Baring crisis, the full story of which is revealed for the first 
time, brought the Bank, the Treasury and the bankers into close 
collaboration, under the leadership of the wise and public- 
spirited William Lidderdale. 

From this point onward the main theme is the state of the 
reserves, in both Banking and Issue Departments. There was 
much debate as to whether the joint-stock banks and the Savings 
Banks should build up gold stocks of their own, or whether, in 
some way unspecified, they should share the cost of maintaining 
the central reserve. The Directors were much concerned about 
bullion; and those special devices with which the researches of 
Mr. Sayers have made us familiar were frequently employed to 
attract or retain it. To a modern mind this preoccupation with 
the question of reserves seems disproportionate. But its existence 
induces (in the mind 6f the reviewer) the reflections, first that the 
pre-1914 gold standard was far from automatic in its operation, 
and second that, though dealings in money and bullion were 
centralised in London, this did not mean that the Bank was able 
to exercise full control. Things, and not the Directors, were often 
in the saddle. The international gold standard was not just a 
sterling standard, as some have imagined. 

Sir John has told the story of a great and unique institution. 
Throughout he has kept an eye on the surrounding landscape, 
and our knowledge of England, as well as of its Bank, is enlarged. 
Above all he has given new content to some economic boxes. 
Our understanding of central banking is clearer for the glimpse of 
Hubbard at odds with Gladstone, or of Lidderdale calling in 
Goschen to the aid of Barings. The bill market becomes more real 
for the mental picture we have of Overends, Sandersons and 
Alexanders, and the bullion market for that of Nathan Roths- 
child, quarrelling with the Directors about their charges for a loan 
—or was it a sale ?—of bar gold. It is said that Sir John is now 
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turning his energies to a study of the Bank in the period between 
‘the two great wars. He should have much that is new and 
exciting to tell, and some controversies that still rage should be 
composed. When the History of the Bank is complete it is safe 
to say that it will rank with the other great trilogy, both as 
literature and as an enduring work of reference. 


T. 8. AsHtTon 
London School of Economics. 


The Domesday Monachorum of Christ Church, Canterbury. Edited 
with an Introduction by Davin C. Dovetas. (London: 
Royal Historical Society, 1944. Pp. 127 + 8 folios. 30s.) 


Tuts is certainly the way to publish a text. The manuscript 
of the Domesday Monachorum is written on vellum folios of giant 
size, but there are only eight of them. Professor Douglas gives 
us 73 Brobdingagian pages of introduction; 36 pages of printed 
text, with the corresponding passages of the Exchequer Domesday 
and St. Augustine’s Survey in parallel columns; a 17-page index ; 
and finally a complete photographic reproduction of the manu- 
script. The typography is of great beauty, and the reader must 
regret that he cannot have it both ways—both Professor Douglas’s 
footnotes and a perfect page. The format is dictated by the 
reproductions, and this volume can conveniently be handled by 
any reader who stands more than 15 feet in his socks. The 
present reviewer, being of moderate stature, compromised by 
lying on his back and supporting the volume with both legs and 
one arm. But Domesday scholarship is properly an exercise for 
giants. 

The contents of the manuscript are: eleventh-century docu- 
ments relating to Kentish churches; surveys of the lands of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the monks of Christchurch and other 
Kentish landowners; a list of knights of the Archbishop, which 
Professor Douglas dates between December, 1093, and October, 
1096; other Christ Church documents from the latter part of 
Henry II’s reign. The documents of the second group—the 
surveys—are closely related to Domesday, and Professor Douglas’s 
discovery of a preterito anno which can be equated with an anno 
quo facta est haec descriptio in the Exchequer Domesday enables 
him to date them in the year 1087—the year after the Domesday 
Survey. What is their relation to Domesday? Professor 
Douglas is at pains to controvert the suggestions of Professor 
Galbraith in the English Historical Review for 1942; yet so far 
as the Domesday Monachorum is concerned the difference between 
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them may perhaps be less than he supposes. He shows that the 
Domesday Monachorum omits whole categories of statistics (con- 
cerning peasantry and livestock, for instance) which are in the 
Exchequer Domesday, while it adds details of knightly tenants 
and their holdings which the Exchequer Domesday omits. 
Therefore neither is a copy of the other. Yet they are so closely 
related that both must in part depend on a common source. So 
far there is no inconsistency with Professor Galbraith’s view. 
He too believes in two texts deriving from a common source; 
not that the Exchequer Domesday was a copy of Domesday 
Monachorum, but that the latter was “‘ very possibly based on ”’ 
a statement such as he supposes to have been furnished by barons, 
or rather their stewards, to the Domesday commissioners. What 
is Professor Douglas’s common source? ‘‘ Those original returns 
which were made in reply to the minute and detailed inquiries 
which ... the Domesday commissioners made throughout 
England,” he says. But why should not Professor Galbraith’s 
baronial statements fall into their place as one category of Pro- 
fessor Douglas’s original returns? Does this involve any greater 
assumption than that the Inquisitio Eliensis means, not that the 
sheriff and all the barons, Frenchmen, priests, reeves and villeins 
of each hundred swore in unison to an agreed statement, but that 
the individual barons (or their stewards) swore their own state- 
ments separately? Whether they handed over written state- 
ments to the commissioners or whether they swore aloud does 
not seem to matter very much—provided that a written record 
(one with which they came armed to the swearing or a copy of 
their evidence given them by the commissioners) remained in 
their custody. And perhaps it may be tentatively suggested 
that the commissioners for Kent did not require barons to answer 
all the questions—relying on the local knowledge of the humbler 
witnesses for those agricultural details which are omitted from 
the Domesday Monachorum. 

Professor Douglas is sceptical of Professor Galbraith’s theory 
that the original returns never went to the Exchequer at all, but 
that summaries of the type of the Exon Domesday were prepared 
locally for transmission to Winchester. And he does not hold 
with Professor Galbraith’s minimisation of the connection of the 
Domesday Survey with the Danegeld—against which indeed 
Domesday itself, constantly preoccupied with geld assessments, 
raises constant protest. Domesday Book remains (among other 
things) a geld book. 

The learning behind Professor Douglas’s introduction is 
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massive, minute and meticulous—as witness his careful examina- 
tion, man by man, of the knights of the Archbishop’s honour. 
Besides many contributions to the detail of genealogy, a general 
picture emerges—of a Kentish honour rapidly built up by Lan- 
franc, who seems to have had no scruples about enfeoffing knights 
in excess of his servitium debitum; an honour tenanted by knights 
from all parts of Normandy—many who had personal connec- 
tions with the region of Caen and Bayeux, whence came Lanfranc 
and Odo; but many also from the region of Rouen and Dieppe; 
and among them a few knights of English blood, citizens of 
London, serving side by side with the Norman conquerors in the 
first generation after the Conquest—and in the next generation 
the son of one of them was to marry into a great Norman house. 
If it is the aim of an editor to put his reader in as good a 
position as if he had the original manuscript before him, Pro- 
fessor Douglas has come as near to this as is humanly possible ; 
and at the same time he has given us very much more. His 
work is @ monument built to endure. Will there ever come a 
time when the whole Domesday corpus is edited so worthily ? 
That would be a monument indeed. 


King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


JOHN SALTMARSH 


Andrea Barbarigo, Merchant of Venice, 1418-1449. By FREDERIC 
C. Lane. (The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Series LXII, No. 1. Balti- 
more : The Johns Hopkins Press, 1944. Pp. 224. $2.25.) 


THE rich archives of Venice provide material for this valuable 
monograph on the economic activities of a fairly typical Venetian 
patrician in the fifteenth century. In his day at the height of 
Venice’s prosperity these gentiluomini were still an aristocracy 
of merchants engaged in overseas trade, in export and import 
between the shores of the Mediterranean and from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Low Countries and England. Some 1500 in number, 
they ruled the republic and carried on its commerce. Below them, 
but closely in touch with them, the c. 1000 “ citizens ”’ dealt, 
though not exclusively, in retail trade and manufactures, and 
shared in the administration as clerks and subordinates. The 
rest of the denizens were employees of some sort or other. The 
political and commercial proceedings of the republic were thus 
inextricably intertwined: the State, as Mr. Lane says, bears a 
resemblance to a “regulated company” of the seventeenth 
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century. It made sea-borne trade possible by its measures to 
render it safe, and regulated it by the amount of defence and 
facilities which it gave to any route at any particular time. The 
Senate, which was the heart of the Government, allotted the armed 
carrier-galleys for the main sea-routes east or west—or withheld 
them on occasion—fixed the transport charges and the ports of call, 
prevented monopolistic use of the cargo-room, and punished 
breaches of its regulations. But the merchants bought and 
sold their goods at their own choice as their private speculation. 
Round sailing-ships (cogs) in private ownership were allowed 
greater freedom than the State-galleys in routes and manage- 
ment, but were none the less subject to the Senate’s orders. 

The private merchandise thus conveyed was the business of 
merchants resident at Venice, who employed independent agents, 
also Venetian, at the different foreign ports, although a firm of 
brothers might send one of themselves abroad for a while to buy 
and sell for them. Mr. Lane shows that the profit-sharing com- 
menda (in Venetian colleganza) had become obsolete: in Venice 
the agent received a customary commission on his transactions, 
which was smoother-running in practice, and avoided the legal 
objection (bred in Canon Law) to a sleeping partner with limited 
liability. What with law and competition, there was evidently 
a reasonably high standard of honesty among these Venetian 
agents. 

The State policy was to enable as many patricians as possible, 
rich or poor, to join in this commerce, and to favour an in-and-out 
trader in varied commodities rather than a specialised firm. The 
career of Andrea Barbarigo exemplifies it. A poor man, he learned 
business as a noble marine (who could take some goods freightage- 
free) and as an attorney in the commercial court. He learned 
accounting by double entry, which in an important excursus 
Mr. Lane shows was earlier developed in Venice than Sieveking 
thought. By 1431 he was worth 1600 ducats, with a certain 
amount of goodwill among more prosperous traders which gave 
him credit and facilities for bills of exchange. To make use of all 
the accidents of local supply, transport and local demand within 
his knowledge was his typical réle. Besides operations in Apulian 
grain and skins, he bought cotton in Syria and gold thread in 
Constantinople in return for English cloth brought on one occasion 
at some risk overland through Germany. About 1436 he entered 
the growing Spanish trade at Valencia in-wool, oil and silk, which 
was both safer and less controlled by the Senate. Trade with 
Barbary for gold was another venture, while the export of cloth 
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from and the import of pepper and gold thread into England and 
Flanders remained a constant part of his business. 

Barbarigo illustrates Venetian economy also by the way in 
which he invested part of his profits in land in Venetia as well as 
in the compulsory Government loans. The trend became more 
visible in the time of his son Niccold (0b. 1500), whose income came 

‘mostly from real estate and State leans. Subsequent generations 
depended on their land, supplemented by State offices. They 
weathered the crisis of the War of Cambrai, but merchandise 
was ceasing to be the occupation of the patricians. The change 
can be seen in the Venetian portraits, which decline from the keen, 
resolute features of c. 1500 to the relaxed, if high-bred, men of 
a later generation. 

Mr. Lane deserves high praise for the skill and learning with 
which he has extracted from ledgers, journals, letters, etc., 
fortunately preserved in a long series, the history of a middling 
patrician family, and has drawn from them a convincing picture 
of fifteenth-century Venetian trade and business methods, which 
were more advanced than has been generally thought, as the 
agency system and the use of double entry testify. 

C. W. Previtt-OrToNn 








































St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


The Early History of Deposit Banking in Mediterranean Europe. 
By Assott Payson UsHer. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press (London: Humphrey Milford), 1943. é 
Pp. xx + 649. 28s.) : 


Tus book forms the first instalment of a two-volume study. 
It is, itself, divided into two distinct parts, “‘ The Structure and 
Functions of the Early Credit System ” and “ Banking in Catalonia, 
1240-1723,” while in the second volume Professor Usher promises 
us a history of the Ruiz firm of Medina del Campo, and of early 
developments in banking in Italy. 

The book embodies the results of a great deal of careful 
and difficult research, beginning with a visit to Barcelona as long 
ago as 1929. Study of the material collected during this visit 
convinced Professor Usher of the importance of the unpublished 
records of the city for the history of banking, and since then he 
and a number of helpers have been subjecting these records to a 
minute and scholarly criticism, supplementing them with other 
unpublished material from Medina del Campo, Prato, Florence, 
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Genoa and Venice, and compiling an extensive bibliography of 
existing works. 

The first part of the book is very wide in scope, wider even than 
the title suggests. It is mainly concerned with banking in the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries, but we are often carried back to ancient 
Greece and Rome, and forward to the nineteenth century, while 
our travels in space include brief visits to Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, England and the United States. Professor 
Usher’s object is to relate the results of his research to previous 
work, and his material includes, besides his own records, a large 
number of works in German, French, Italian and Spanish as well 
as English. Many of these would not be easily accessible to the 
general reader, who therefore owes a considerable debt to the 
author for this part of his work. 

Professor Usher regards the distinctive functions of a deposit 
bank as the provision of the means of payment through the 
transfer of book credits, and the creation of credit, in the sense 
of lending more than had actually been deposited in cash. Ob- 
viously both these functions received a great stimulus from the 
development of the banknote and the negotiable cheque in 
seventeenth-century England, but Professor Usher shows that 
they were practised on a considerable scale long before the law 
of negotiability attained its modern form. He shows banks 
performing these functions under the Roman Empire, and again, 
in most of the Mediterranean countries, from the thirteenth 
century onwards, and he suggests, though there are no surviving 
records to prove it, that an unbroken tradition of deposit banking 
was maintained in the Near East. There is, of course, far too 
little material for a statistical estimate of the importance of bank 
deposits in relation to the total of the means of payment, but 
Professor Usher gives good reasons for supposing that a large part 
of what he calls “‘ the primary wholesale trade of Europe ”’ was 
paid for by means of bank transfers. This is the general argument, 
which is supplemented with a wealth of interesting detail, especially 
about the legal forms by which transfers took place, the history 
of negotiability, and the growth of long term public debts. 

The second part of the book is much more specialised, con- 
sisting almost entirely of the results of the author’s work on the 
records of Barcelona. We are shown the development of a 
flourishing private banking system in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and given a history of the Bank of Deposit and 
the Bank of the City from their foundation in 1401 and 1609 
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respectively to the reorganisation and union of the two in 1723. 
The constitution of the two banks, their relations with private 
bankers and traders and with the city and principality, and their 
difficulties with public debts and currency depreciation are 
described in detail and carefully documented. Appendices contain 
currency tables, a long glossary of technical terms in English and 
Catalan, and a useful bibliography. 

From this brief account it is obvious that the book contains 
much that is important and interesting; unfortunately, however, 
the work of extraction is often difficult and tedious. Part of the 
difficulty lies in the subject itself—it is never easy to see the 
wood from the trees when confronted with a mass of material 
collected from several countries and covering several hundred 
years. But part of the reader’s trouble lies also in the selection, 
arrangement and style of the work. There are many excursions 
into what the reviewer considers not very relevant detail, and 
the style is often far from elegant. These superficial blemishes 
are likely to create a rather unfavourable first impression, but 
the reader who overcomes this and follows the book carefully 
will find considerable reward for his pains. 

E. Victor Morean 


University College of Swansea. 





II. GENERAL Economics 


Country Planning, a Study of Rural Problems. By the Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford. (Oxford 
University Press, 1944. Pp. vi + 288. 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. Orwin and his colleagues have done for a small area 
(15,000 acres) of Oxfordshire what will inevitably have to be 
undertaken in the near future throughout the whole of Great 
Britain, viz., they have minutely investigated the agrarian, 
economic, and social structure of a group of rural parishes, 
Whilst the general nature of their findings will not surprise those 
who have had any practical experience of such studies, the 
impression is left that, so far as farming conditions are concerned, 
the district in question is somewhat below normal. Indeed, the 
accompanying photographs of many buildings and of their sur- 
roundings recall to mind the appearance of neglect once popularly 
associated with copyhold properties. Although similar conditions 
may prevail in certain heavy-land areas or in the sand-driven 
Breckland, such examples of complete dilapidation are not 
typical of most arable districts in central or southern England. 
Despite the fact that soil conditions vary widely, the outstanding 
common disability appears to be attributable to a transition from 
production of cereals and meat to that mainly of milk, unaccom- 
panied by any re-planning of land-units, which, indeed, remain 
substantially as they were on enclosure. The great majority of 
holdings are also far too small—over one-third are less than fifty 
acres in extent—and, although of course true Continental 
morcellement is absent, they are much diffused and often hopelessly 
misshapen; this, too, in a County where Ashby, in Allotments and 
Small-Holdings in Oxfordshire, has shown that, apart from 
specialised types, fifty homogeneous acres represent the minimum 
area that can properly support a family. Small fields, of course, 
accompany small farms, and further financial disadvantages thus 
accrue. Little wonder, then, that the authors say “ Larger, not 
smaller, farms are wanted in the brave new World.” The ques- 
tion as to whether the State or, with the aid of subsidies, individual 
landowners should undertake the vast and intricate work of 
re-grouping these farms is left unanswered, but the need for such 
a policy will be accepted by everyone. It is significant also that 
a large proportion of the so-called ‘“‘ farmers” have other, and 
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often more lucrative, irons in the fire, for this dualism always 
emerges where holdings are restricted in size, and is not necessarily 
disadvantageous. In this officially “rural” district only 31% 
of the whole population can now be classified as “ agricultural,” 
and the extension of mechanisation has resulted in the number of 
farm-workers falling by half since 1932. 

The writers offer valuable criticisms and suggestions in regard 
to administrative and educational matters, whilst the very 
difficult social and religious problems are the subject of some 
shrewd hints, e.g., “none of the Clergy in the Survey area took 
the leading part in any social organisations or activities”; “ the 
want of a schoolmaster living in the village was given as one of the 
chief reasons for lack of social activity”; ‘‘ the public-house is 
the working-man’s club,” but “the rural community is not yet 
used to seeing its women in the pubs.” We are told that, in 
order that it may function properly, the ideal size of a rural 
parish lies between 1,200 and 2,400 acres (yet only three villages 
of the fifteen under review attain even to the lower figure); that 
the introduction of the Cambridgeshire system of Village Colleges 
is highly desirable (and not solely on educational grounds); that 
a modest extension of certain existing secondary industries 
would contribute to a fuller social life; and that means of com- 
munication in this part of the County appear to fall below present- 
day requirements. In urging the importance of some concen- 
tration of public services the point is made that almost all our 
planning has been upon a regional, or, indeed, urban, basis and 
that rural interests can now reasonably demand to share in the 
benefits thus to be derived. 

-The book bristles with well-thought-out proposals for the 
amelioration of ills, which, entirely without bias, it shows to be 
widespread and ineradicable by any but drastic remedies. It 
should be read, and re-read, by Members of Parliament for rural 
constituencies, by County Councillors, by country incumbents, 
and by that great body of persons generically known as “ country 
lovers.” All of them would learn much from its pages, and, in 
the passage of a generation, the results of their perusal should be 
reflected in a happy “ marriage ” between rural and urban ways 


of life. 
J. A. VENN 


Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. 
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Industrial Location and National Resources. (Washington : 
National Resources Planning Board, 1943. Pp. vii + 360. 
$1.50.) 


Tuts is the most elaborate study of industrial location that has 
yet appeared. In twenty chapters, each a study in itself, and each 
by a separate expert or team of experts, the locational pattern 
of the United States is dissected and re-dissected. A hundred 
outline maps with hatchings and cross-hatchings, dots, squiggles, 
isobars and patches illustrate the text ; and an even larger number 
of tables supplement the maps. Here is economic geography 
deluxe. Where else would we find, in an almost casual tabulation, 
location quotients for each of 127 industries in each of thirty-three 
states or groups of states? And where else would the maps 
range from the distribution of chickens and the average hardness 
of water to variations in rates for industrial power, the location 
of the main establishments of Messrs. Swift & Co., and a scatter 
diagram for the number of establishments and counties represented 
in each manufacturing industry ? 

A work on so encyclopedic a scale naturally lacks coherence. 
The‘successive contributions exhaust their set theme, but*do not 
take from what has gone before nor lead on to what has still to 
come. None of the many indices of industrial distribution worked 
out in Chapter 5, for example, is ever again referred to, much 
less employed. The analysis of locational shifts between 1929 
and 1937 in Chapter 4 is not drawn upon later. If we take any 
one industry, say glass-making, we may find four different 
accounts of the locational influences at work in as many different 
passages. At page 101 the industry is market-oriented and 
following the automobile industry into Michigan and Ohio; 
at page 140 the industry is on the move to low-cost sources of 
natural gas; at page 278 location is governed by vertical relation- 
ships between branch plants; and two pages later it is monopoly 
control that is re-lovating the industry by closing down eight 
window-glass manufacturers and leaving only four in existence. 
In none of these passages is there any reference to the others; 
only the first two are given in the index under “ glass.” 

What is more important is the absence of an adequate summing- 
up, an outline of locational dynamics. We can find (from Chapter 
5) which industries are highly localised and which are not. We 
can also find (from Chapter 4) which industries are expanding 
and which contracting, and where each industry is moving to. 
But there is no analysis of the points of growth. Are the new 
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industries highly localised? Are they located near established 
centres of industry? Is the location of new factories likely to 
lend itself to government control? How many new plants 
come into existence every year and how large are they ? 

Material for answers is provided, but rarely the answers 
themselves. The coefficients of localisation in Chapter 5 refer 
to industrial groupings different from those used to analyse 
locational shifts in Chapter 4; it is impossible, therefore, to make 
an exact comparison between growing and established industries. 
It would seem, however, that new and growing industries are not 
significantly less localised than others. Motor vehicles and 
bodies, aircraft, refrigerators, and rayon all have coefficients 
of localisation in excess of 0-5. It is only in chemicals and 
plastics and new industries which permit of small-scale manu- 
facture that the coefficients come to 0-35 or less. 

The pace of locational change, as measured in Chapter 4, 
was twice as high in the industries expanding by over 24% as 
in the contracting industries. But even in the expanding 
industries it was rare for employment to shift to the States show- 
ing relative gains at more than 2% per annum above the average 
rate of expansion for the country. The inertia of the existing 
locational pattern is obvious. Taking new plants only, we 
find that they may employ on the average as few as twenty-five 
workers per plant, and that in a normal year about 10,000 new 
plants come into existence in the U.S.A. The contribution of 
new plants to industrial stability in regions suffering from 
structural decline is not likely, therefore, to be significant in the 
short run. It would appear, however, that new plants are 
commonly established in large industrial cities, and move out to 
the suburbs or the smaller towns once a start has been made. 
It is at this stage that State intervention might prove most 
effective (e.g., by the creation of Trading Estates). 

Not that such direct intervention by the State is considered 
in this report. Government Trading Estates are not mentioned, 
and the references to the T.V.A. are incidental. Public policy 
in relation to location is discussed mainly in terms of providing 
information to aid private businesses in choosing profitable loca- 
tions, although the indirect influence of the State through fiscal 
policy, price and wage regulation, etc., is fully recognised. Even 
the technique by which it is proposed to advise private firms 
(by eliminating unfavourable sites successively on the grounds 
of inaccessibility to highways, railroads and labour, unfavourable 
slope and condition of the soil, etc., etc.) seems extraordinarily 
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negative. Itis safe to predict that a much more positive technique 
and a much more positive policy will yet be found necessary. 

The emphasis throughout is on how an industry comes to be 
located where it is rather than on the diversity of industry in a 
given region. A coefficient of industrial specialisation, however, 
is given (without comment) for each State and division in the 
United States, the coefficient being the average deviation 
from the national average for thirty-three employment groups. 
The results seem rather freakish. Missouri comes out top with 
0-107 and Mississippi bottom with 0-421. Apart from the 
South Central States, New England is ranked as the least 
diversified division. For Michigan the coefficient works out at 
0-212, compared with 0-204 for Washington and 0-219 for 
Massachusetts. Yet Michigan accounts for 64% of total employ- 
ment in the U.S. on motor vehicles and bodies and 19-5% of 
total employment in Michigan is in this industry. 

The individual contributions vary greatly. They include an 
excellent survey of fuel and power by Lincoln Gordon, an analysis 
of the influence of pricing policy (e.g., in the steel industry) by 
Gardner Ackley, and a lengthy study of the relationship between 
scale of production, industrial integration and localisation by 
Edgar Hoover. The first of these employs scatter diagrams 
of fuel consumption per worker and cost per unit of fuel to estimate 
the elasticity of demand for fuel and, by implication, the locational 
pull of cheap fuel. For all fuels taken together, the elasticity 
of demand works out at 1-67, and for electricity alone at just 
above unity. The influence of cheap electricity, although not 
so great as cheap fuel, is still far from insignificant. In re- 
cognising the importance of this circumstance for a positive 
locational policy, Dr. Gordon is careful to add that “ specifically 
power-oriented industries are few in number and limited in 
character.” 

Apart from its merits as a contribution to problems of industrial 
location, this is also an illuminating report on American industrial 
organisation, and rich in titbits. For example: the installed 
horse-power per wage-earner in the U.S. increased from 1-4 in 
1889 to 6-5 in 1939 (p. 171); 43% of all jobs in 1929 were in 
industries destined to contract over the next eight years (p. 87); 
personal and professional services and Government employees 
accounted in 1940 for almost as many workers as manufacturing 
industry (p. 66); the wage-rate for common labour in the Southern 

States was only about three-fifths of the rate in the North in 1932 
and after N.R.A. was still less than three-quarters (pp. 93, 319); 
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the average price received by farmers for their corn was more 
than’twice as high in the most favourable areas of the U.S. as in 
the least favourable over the years 1925-34 (p. 211). 


A. K. Cargnoross 
London. 


The Social Life of a Modern Community. By W. Luoyp WaRNER 
and Pau S. Lunt. (New Haven: Yale University Press 
(Oxford University Press), 1941. Pp. xx + 460. 26s. 6d.) 


“ YANKEE City,” a New England town of 17,000 inhabitants, 
was studied over a period of several years by a group of social 
anthropologists, who applied to this modern American community 
the same techniques found successful in studying primitive 
peoples. This book is a record and an analysis of the findings. 
The investigators were able, by first enlisting the sympathy of the 
leading citizens, and through them winning the confidence of all 
sections of the community, to ensure the candid co-operation of 
the townspeople. 

Using knowledge acquired through conversations with the 
people in their homes, and participation in their social and 
community activities, the investigators built up a social strata for 
the town starting with the upper uppers, who represented only 
1-44% of the population, the lower uppers, with roughly the same . 
proportion, the upper middle, the lower middle, the upper lower, 
representing the greatest number (32-6%), and finally the lower 
lower. A social map of the town is provided, showing the ten- 
dency to neighbourhood segregation of the various groups. 

Member by member, each of the thousands of families, thou- 
sands of cliques, and hundreds of clubs and associations were 
interrelated by the researchers, so that, by considering the area 
lived in and the type of house, the kind of education, manners, 
and other symbols of class, it was possible quickly to approximate 
the place of any individual in society. In the final analysis, 
however, the class structure was built on the appraisement of their 
fellow-citizens by the residents of Yankee City. ‘‘ Oh, he’s a Hill- 
streeter,” they would say, and that placed the individual imme- 
diately among the upper uppers, just as “ He’s no better than a 
Riverbrooker ” identified him as lower lower. 

Besides the street he lived in, and the homes to which he 
had access (for there were a few prominent citizens who lived in the 
humbler section but were respected and accepted by everyone), 
there was no index more accurate than the clubs and associations 
to which the townspeople belonged. Americans have a great 
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propensity for joining, and Yankee City, with its 17,000 popula- 
tion, supported 357 associations, such as the Kiwanis and Rotary 
Clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, women’s clubs, charity societies, 
social clubs, and many lodges, secret societies, and fraternities. 
A Hill-streeter had access to any of these, but a Riverbrooker was 
distinctly limited in his choice. 

Yankee City, which is a New England town, was more pre- 
occupied with birth and breeding and the traditions of old families 
as a measure of social acceptability than with wealth. As one 
citizen put it, “ You have got to have family to get anywhere 
_ in Yankee City and you have got to have some money. Not very 
much, but enough to do the right thing.”” The attempt of new- 
comers to climb up the social ladder into the loft of the upper 
uppers, and their bitter humiliation, which drove some of them to 
move away when they failed, is revealed in the intimate record of 
conversations between members of the same social groups in the 
chapter called Yankee City Profiles. 

Yankee City is no doubt typical of similar New England 
communities, but it would be a mistake to regard it as typical 
of America as a whole. Such a rigid social structure as Yankee 
City maintained would not be found in most American cities, 
where the absence of a hard-and-fast class “‘ system ”’ permits a 


fairly fluid movement from one social class to another. 

This detailed history of the Social Life of a Modern Com- 
munity is interesting enough, but the object of so laborious and 
painstaking a study and the purpose to which its findings can be 
applied are not very clear. 


LELLA SEcOR FLORENCE 
London. 


Money: Its Present and Future. By G.D.H.Cotr. (London: 
Cassell & Co., 1944. Pp. 328. 15s.) 


THE fact that the editor of What Everybody Wants to Know 
About Money has found it necessary to write this new book may 
suggest that the former work was misnamed. The excuse may 
be that the present volume has a wider scope. It is described 
on the dust-cover as “‘ both a text-book introduction to money 
designed for the layman rather than for the professional econo- 
mist, and a contribution to the discussion of reconstruction in its 
monetary aspects.” By this test, the book is somewhat dis- 
appointing, and unless the layman has more than the ordinary 
acquaintance with monetary problems in their current setting, 
he may find difficulty over Prof. Cole’s plan and treatment. The 
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Introduction plunges the reader into the Keynes and White plans 
before there is any mention of the text-book problems which are 
dealt with in the opening chapters. The main body of the book 
covers a much wider range than is to be found in any ordinary 
text-book on the same subject. Thus, in addition to the usual 
topics, there are chapters on methods of re-distributing incomes, 
on the socialisation of the banks, and on the development of 
backward countries—the whole volume being written from the 
standpoint of full-employment, economic planning, and the 
author’s present brand of socialism. Not unnaturally also there 
is a considerable and critical examination of the Keynes and 
White plans, but the final proofs had been passed by the time 
there appeared the Joint Statement by Experts on the Establish- 
ment of an International Monetary Fund, and the volume ends 
with an appended note in which Prof. Cole gives a modified 
approval to the suggestions of the Joint Statement. 

Prof. Cole does not believe in precise formulae which “ look like 
algebra, but are devices for concealing ambiguity under a false 
appearance of precision.” The wording here and the italics are 
uncharitable. It is doubtful if all students will be put off with 
the statement that the answer to the question “‘ How much money 
do we need ? ” is “the amount which will suffice, and only just 
suffice, to keep the resources of production in reasonably full 
employment,” or the further statement that the particular 
amount of money that is needed is to be determined “ by careful 
observation of economic facts and tendencies.” The argument 
is not made simpler by the later statement that full employment 
“must mean balanced employment in making different kinds of 
goods in relation to a balance of demand.” What this balanced 
employment means is not explained, and it is much too simple 
to suppose that effective balancing will necessarily be assured by 
the mere existence of a central plan. This attitude, while 
eschewing algebra, conceals ambiguity no less than the formulae 
for the quantity theory which Prof. Cole dislikes. 

Full employment, for Prof. Cole, requires a country to be in a 
position in which it can control the conditions of its internal 
money supply. It also requires “a system of national planning 
under which the State assumes the responsibility for ensuring a 
high level of economic development and an abolition of restrictive 
practices designed to uphold prices at the expense of diminished 
output.” Thirdly, if isolationism is to be avoided, it requires a 
concerted international policy designed to harmonise the national 
policies of the various countries. Once this position is reached 
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it is not surprising that Prof. Cole is attracted by trade arrange- 
ments of the bilateral type, but it is far from convincing to 
suggest that ‘“‘the real basis of the opposition ”’ to bilateral 
bargains “is that they involve a measure of State trading.” 
Later, also, when he suggests that the liquidation of sterling 
balances held by Empire countries should be conditional on 
liquidation being in kind, Prof. Cole overlooks the strong objection 
to this which has already been voiced in India, which is one of 
our largest creditors. It is, indeed, difficult to resist the view 
that the treatment of this and other topics is too simplified to 
be effective. 

In one of the three appendices to the volume Prof. Cole formu- 
lates fifty propositions about money and production, though as 
they now stand he is aware that ‘‘ even where they are correct, 
they raise far more questions than they answer.” Many of these 
propositions relate to the opinion “that consumers’ money and 
producers’ money should be of different kinds, and inconvertible 
without a definite act of exchange.” Both types of money should 
be subject to their own control, and Proposition 35 states that 
the payment of interest on capital supplied to business units or 
on credits advanced in respect of intermediate transactions will 
be unnecessary, since “‘it can be of no advantage for the com- 
munity in one capacity to pay interest to itself in another capa- 
city.” But the theme of the fifty propositions, not fully worked 
out, would seem to be the subject-matter for a separate book, 
very different from the book which Prof. Cole has just written. 

D. T. Jack 
Newcastle-upon-T yne. 


Tea Under International Regulation. By V. D. WIcKIZzER. 
(Stanford University, California : Food Research Institute, 
1944. Pp. 189. $2-50.) 


Tus book is the fourth of a series of Commodity Policy Studies 
undertaken by the Food Research Institute, Stanford University. 
The same author produced the second of the series on coffee 
in 1943. 

This study of tea control is a useful contribution, and if it seems 
to me not what it might have been, I do not wish to deny that 
half a loaf—and it is a good half—is a great deal better than 
nothing, especially in these days. Here we have good competent 
desk work with full and fair use of the available written sources; 
what we have not got, in my opinion, is the intimate first-hand 
knowledge of the industry and of the problems of control as seen 
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by the various different parties who are jointly engaged in the 
production and distribution of tea, and without that I do not 
think that any such study as this can be really comprehensive 
or wholly satisfying. Thus the background of the first four 
chapters is essentially built up on the ordinary statistics of pro- 
duction exports, etc., and well-known facts about the production 
and factory processes. There is no real analysis of the organisation 
of the British and Dutch industries, or of the Chinese and Japanese 
industries, while—and this is a big deficiency—there is no 
adequate account of the marketing organisation or the special 
characteristics of the London and other tea markets. Again, 
the history of control is competently done, and there is a useful 
critique of the wisdom or otherwise of the I.T.C. variations in 
the quota, but there is no direct account of what control really 
meant to the estate manager and his labour force, or to the dealers 
and merchants. After the two chapters on control up to 1939 
comes a chapter on war-time controls which gives as adequate 
a general idea of the last few years as the present available 
information makes possible. The penultimate chapter brings 
together and rounds off the conclusions reached. The last 
chapter on control in the future is inevitably sketchy, but it 
includes a general criticism of the I.T.C. forecast, made in 1943, 
of future excessive productive capacity as being too pessimistic, 
and is by no means without interest. At the end, the text of the 
1938 international agreement is printed in full, followed by an 
appendix of statistical tables supplementing the statistics and 
numerous graphs already given in the text. 

All serious students of artificial control, as well as all those 
who are interested in the tea industry, will be glad to have this 
book, even though it is not in my opinion what it might have been ; 
and against the verdict that it is not an inspiring or path-breaking 
study must be set the probability that not much more can be 
said about the I.T.C. at the present time. 


Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 


J. W. F. Rowse 


Management and Men. By G. S. Watrotz. (London: Jona- 
; than Cape, 1944. Pp. 200. 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. WALPOLE, whose untimely death coincided with the 
publication of this book, was the Chairman and Managing 
Director of an engineering establishment where 700 workers are 
employed and where an outstandingly successful Joint Works 
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Council has been set up. His book deals with joint consultation 
at the factory level and at the national level and he expresses a 
firm belief in its importance as a factor in future industrial rela- 
tionships. He gives a valuable account of the working of his 
Joint Works Council and how its success has been achieved. He 
sees in such a Council, conceived and operated in the proper 
spirit, not only the means to greater efficiency of the under- 
taking and therefore greater prosperity for all concerned, but also 
a means to combat the sense of frustration of those who in 
modern industrial conditions have come to be regarded—and to 
regard themselves—as mere cogs in a machine. 

When it comes to joint consultation at the national level the 
author’s treatment of the subject suggests that he speaks without 
practical experierice of organisations operating at this level. He 
propounds methods for appointing five National Industrial 
Councils, some of which would cut right across such orderly 
organisation of employers and workers as already exists, and 
most of which he admits with disarming candour are either 
entirely impracticable or would encounter really serious diffi- 
culties. A more practical proposal for a National Industrial 
Council was made as long ago as 1928 by the Mond—Turner 
Conference, and it is a matter for regret that co-operation on 
the broad lines recommended by that Conference was not then 
achieved. The inner history of that episode has still to be 
written, but it adds confusion to what was previously merely 
obscurity when it is said, as it is in this book, that the recom- 
mendations were accepted with minor modifications, but that 
the first meeting of the joint body has never yet been held. In 
fact the recommendation for a National Industrial Council was 
rejected by the British Employers’ Confederation and the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. These bodies merely agreed a pro- 
cedure for discussing separately with the Trades Union Congress 
individual subjects. A few subjects were discussed under the 
procedure, and it still exists, but has not been used in recent 
years. 

A new method of joint consultation at the national level 
to which the author does less than justice has been evolved during 
the present war. This joint consultation takes place in the 
Joint Consultative Committee presided over by the Minister of 
Labour and consisting of representatives of the Ministry of 
Labour, the Trades Union Congress and the British Employers’ 
Confederation, and in the National Production Advisory Council 
presided over by the Minister of Production and consisting of 
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representatives of the Government Supply Departments, the 
Regional Production Boards, the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, the British Employers’ Confederation and the Trades Union 
Congress. Continuation and development in peace-time of these 
bodies, possibly with more publicity to their proceedings than 
considerations of national security permit in war-time, should 
afford a reasonable basis of successful joint consultation at the 
national level. 

The author, however, objects to this method on two grounds. 
Firstly he objects to participation of Government departhenta 
but surely there are advantages in this if the public interest is 
to be safeguarded and if there is to be real co-operation between 
industry and the State. His second objection arises from his 
opinion that the existing organisation of British employers, in 
contrast with organised Labour, is inadequate and lacks cohesion 
at the centre. His praise of trade union structure is greater 
than the trade union movement would claim for itself, and 
appears to be based to some extent on the erroneous belief that 
local Trades Councils are represented at the annual Trades Union 
Congress. His criticism of the employers’ associations justifiably 
draws attention to the lack of one central organisation to speak 
for employers at the national level on both labour and commer- 
cial questions, but contrasts curiously with much that is said at 
the present time about the excessive powers of trade associations. 
His assertion that a large numerical majority of the industrial 
undertakings, consisting mostly of small firms, do not belong to 
any employers’ association may well be true, but it loses much 
of its significance in the light of Mr. Leak’s figures relative to 
1935 recently presented to the Royal Statistical Society, showing 
that 1,959 firms or associated groups of firms each employing at 
least 500 workers are responsible for about half the net industrial 
output and half the employment of industrial workers. 

One can commend to industry—both employers and workers 
—much that Dr. Walpole has said of the spirit which is necessary 
to ensure the success of joint consultation. Wise management, 
as he says, will not attempt to undermine the loyalty of the 
worker to his trade union ; and it might be added that wise labour 
and wise management can more successfully reform their respec- 
tive organisations by internal collaboration than by long-range 
external criticism. 


Cambridge. 


H. S. Kirkatpy 
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World Economic Development. Effects on Advanced Industrial 
Countries. By Evarene Statey. (Montreal: International 
Labour Office; London: King & Staples, 1944. Pp. ii+ 
218. 5s.) 


How will the development of industry in backward countries 
affect the advanced industrial nations? It is not easy for a man 
of goodwill, living in an advanced country, to examine this sort 
of question objectively. He will be disposed to prove that what 
is good for backward countries is also good for his own, not 
realising, perhaps, that if the contrary were proved true it would 
be even more praiseworthy to advocate industrialisation abroad. 
Professor Staley is clearly a man of goodwill. He does not fail 
to examine all the possible unfavourable repercussions on advanced 
countries, but he is most concerned to prove that, at least on 
balance, they have nothing to fear. 

The truth is, of course, that the theory on this question is 
inconclusive, and the statistics hardly reassuring, at least as far 
as this country is concerned. 

Theory does not tell us, for example, how industrialisation 
overseas will affect, on balance, the demand for our exports— 
whether the increased demand for capital goods, and possibly 
for consumer goods as a result of higher incomes abroad, will 
outweigh the fall in demand for British goods which the overseas 
countries are enabled to replace by home production. More 
generally, theory does not tell us whether the standard of life of 
an advanced nation will be higher or lower than it would have 
been in the absence of industrial development abroad. It is 
quite clear that it may be lower; to take an extreme case, a 
country whose export trade depends greatly on its having a 
virtual monopoly of, say, gramophone production, and which 
can increase its output of other goods only at high cost, will be 
unlikely to gain if, other things being equal, her neighbours learn 
to produce cheap gramophones themselves. Professor Staley 
does not enter into any elaborate theoretical analysis of the 
conditions under which established industrial nations will benefit 
from industrialisation abroad, apart from stressing, as a necessary 
condition, that they must be prepared to adapt their economies 
to the changing circumstances. 

The statistics, while necessarily inconclusive, are depressing. 
Almost the whole of the severe contraction in the volume of our 
export trade between 1913 and 1937 is attributable to the halving 
of our exports to the industrialised and industrialising countries 
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of Europe, America and Asia. During the same period the 
volume of trade between the main industrial countries fell 
markedly, while world industrial production rose by three- 
quarters. Professor Staley does not quote these facts, but he 
admits that industrial development in Japan and Australia has 
been unaccompanied by any increase in the volume of manu- 
factures imported by these countries. 

Despite all this, despite his assertion that the terms of trade 
will move in favour of the raw material producers (in the passage 
where he seeks to show how they will profit), Professor Staley 
seems convinced that the advanced industrial nations will also 
benefit. He admits, however, that the United Kingdom has 
less to gain than the United States; we have hitherto relied more 
on traditional, standard products, the most easily replaceable by 
home production in the developing countries, while the Americans 
excel in the production of new, elaborate, high-income goods and 
capital equipment. 

Professor Staley gives many graphic illustrations of the 
enormous latent demand in the world—production of soap would 
have to be more than doubled to give the rest of the world half 
as much per person as the average American, and so on. But he 
rightly reminds us that the rate of economic development in back- 
ward countries must necessarily be limited by the resistance of 
the people to changes in habits, by the time required to train 
managers and to create an industrial labour force out of an 
agricultural population. For reasons of this sort, he does not 
venture to put the post-war “investment outlet’ for foreign 
capital in Asia, East and South East Europe and Latin America 
at more than 3 billion dollars a year. When we remember that 
the United States must produce 40—50 billion dollars’ worth more 
than before the war to avoid heavy unemployment, it is clear 
that foreign investment will not go far to solving this problem— 
a conclusion that Professor Staley rather reluctantly admits. 

The author fully appreciates the difficulties of a large pro- 
gramme of world economic development and international 
investment, and makes many valuable proposals for overcoming 
them. He suggests that, when infant industries have to be 
assisted, they might be subsidised from the proceeds of a low 
revenue tariff on all imports, rather than protected by high import 
duties. He gives reasons for preferring international investment 
in equities rather than in bonds, and suggests ways in which an 
international development authority might help both borrowing 
and lending countries, by influencing the timing of orders for 
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equipment and by encouraging their direction to depressed 
areas. Perhaps the most important task of all will be to prevent 
sudden fluctuations in international investment. These had 
disastrous effects on world trade before the war, and their avoid- 
ance will be even more important in future, if a larger proportion 
of world trade is to be financed by foreign lending. 


G. D. A. MacDouGALL 
London. 


Rich Man, Poor Man. Sir Halley Stewart Lectures, 1938. By 
JoHn Hizton. With a Foreword by Sir Wi11Am Bev- 
ERIDGE, K.C.B. (London: Allen and Unwin, Second Im- 
pression, January 1945. Pp. 174. 7s. 6d.) 


TueEsE Lectures were delivered in 1938. John Hilton may 
have lacked some of the technique which normally accompanies 
professorial economics, but, on the other hand, he knew things 
which no ordinary economist knows, and he drew his knowledge 
from numberless contacts with the men and women whose prob- 
lems he describes. Where else could one find such a paragraph 
as this : 


“ It was Parliament that invented, thinking it was doing 
the opposite, the principle which has been the making of the 
Pools. Surely never in history has a Parliament made such 
a back-handed stroke. It ordained that there must be no 
cash betting on the Pool system. The promoters thereupon 
pulled their faces and resigned themselves to receiving 
entries one week and receiving the money for them the next 
week. It seemed so cumbersome. But behold, it was the 
veritable magic of all magics for getting and keeping a grip 
on the public. First week free, as it were, nothing to pay; 
then week after week to the end of the season not a chance, 
not a fear, of dropping out! You must send your money or 
be blackballed on all the lists of all the Pools; and while 
you’re sending last week’s money it would be simply absurd 
not to send a coupon for next week.” 


If space permitted, I would reproduce equally interesting para- 
graphs on “rubbishy catch-penny correspondence courses”: on 
the advertisement cabinets at two shillings a week which the 
little shop-keeper finds he has to pay instead of receiving, as he 
expected: on the exploitation of the check-trading system, 
whereby “ clever fellows who see their gain in coming as middle- 
men between shop and customer print checks or vouchers, rather 
. like bank cheques ” ; and such-like abuses which either circumvent 
the law or are permitted by it. We have long known the institu- 
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tion of the Poor Man’s Lawyer. Hilton was the Poor Man’s 
Economist. 

The titles of the five lectures are characteristic: “A Bit of 
Money ”; “ Putting By ”; “ Why Are the Poor Poor? ”’; “ Pop 
Goes the Weasel”; “This Thing’s To do.” The connecting 
thread is the inequality in the distribution of wealth, the “ own- 
ings and owings”’ of Tom and Dick and Harry. Hilton bases 
his analysis on the investigations of Daniels and Campion into 
the Distribution of the National Capital, and at the end, with 
the help of Mr. R. F. Kahn, considers what would have happened 
if the “‘ working classes had saved £3,000 million in those fifteen 
years instead of spending it ’—‘“ the result would have been a 
trade stagnation and depression amounting to disaster.” 

As Sir William Beveridge shows in his most appropriate Intro- 
duction, Hilton’s argument in principle, and often in detail, leads 
up to those very things which have now been formulated in the 
programme of Social Security. One cannot imagine anyone 
opening this book without reading it to the end. A persistent 
smoker myself, I burst into laughter when I came to his account 
of “ stupefaction by smoulder ” and all that I am doing to help 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In his hatred of injustice and 
love of good cheer, Hilton was very close to Dickens. 


C. R. Fay 
Cambridge. 

















NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


A Manvsoriept ATTRIBUTED To ADAM SMITH. 


SHorTLY before the publication of the second edition of James 
Bonar’s Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith in 1932, Henry 
Higgs discovered in the fragment of an old catalogue of James 
Tregaskis, Caxton Head, Holborn, the advertisement of a manu- 
script described as Adam Smith’s. Bonar recorded it with a 
cautious comment.! In 1935, in his Bibliography of Economics 
1751-75, Higgs reproduced the advertisement as item 410, the 
first entry under the year 1753.2, He made no comments, but the 
entry and the index assigned the MS. to Adam Smith without 
any mark of interrogation. Bonar, however, in reviewing the 
Bibliography, wrote that “‘ Adam Smith’s earlier works, even the 
doubtful Seneca, are here .. .”’? 

The advertisement quoted by Higgs ran in part as follows : 

Smith, Adam. Original Autograph Manuscript entitled: ‘‘ Meditations 
on Seneca’s Epistles written purely on the principles of stoicism and abstracted 
from all modern notions of Divinity.” Written entirely in the handwriting 
of the author. . . . A manuscript of exceptional interest, written during 
the time the great political economist occupied the chair of moral philosophy 
at Glasgow University. In July, 1770, he appears to have discovered the 
manuscript in overhauling his papers, and given it the above quoted title, 
which he wrote at the end, adding his autograph signature and his intentions 
as to publication, concluding, “ it will fall admirably under my Miscellaneous 

Speculations. July 10,1770.” ... 

The leading authority on Adam Smith’s manuscripts, W. R. 
Scott, was engaged at the time of his death on a paper, Studies 
Relating to Adam Smith during the Last Fifty Years, which was 
edited by Dr. A. L. Macfie for publication. Scott noted the 
Meditations as “‘ another missing manuscript,” and reported that 
he had found a second, earlier, bookseller’s advertisement in a 
catalogue. of Richard Cameron of Edinburgh, dated July 1880.5 

Early in 1943 I heard, by a curious chance, that there was what 
was described as “‘ a classical manuscript ” by Adam Smith in the 
Public Library of Victoria, at Melbourne. It was then, with 
other material, stored away from Melbourne for safety; but in 

1 Catalogue, 2nd ed., London 1932, p. 204. 

2 Bibliography, Cambridge, 1935, p. 45. 

3 Economic JoURNAL, Vol. XLV (1935), p. 722. 

4 Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XXVI (1940), pp. 249-74. 

5 Loc. cit.,p. 273. Scott does not quote Cameron’s advertisement, and I have 
not seen it. 
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December 1943, through the kindness of Mr. T. Fleming Cooke, 
the Chief Librarian, it was sent to me for examination in Sydney. 

It is a small volume, bound in black calf, about 4 x 6-8 inches 
and 1-2 inches thick, with a binder’s title Adam Smith on Seneca’s 
Epistles, The Original Manuscript, 1753. The leaves vary some- 
what in size, and before binding formed a kind of home-made 
notebook. There are nearly 200 leaves. 122 pages have some 
writing on them, and pasted in at the front of the text is what was 
a loose leaf of larger size than those in the volume. This contains 
on one side the title Meditations (etc.), and on the other intro- 
ductory notes to the text; it was, I imagine, originally tied over 
the top of the packet of unbound manuscript. 

The volume was acquired by the Public Library of Victoria 
in May 1923 from A. H. Spencer, bookseller, of Melbourne, who 
was disposing of the library of the late Robert Carl Sticht, formerly 
manager of the Mount Lyell Company at Queenstown, Tasmania. 
Mr. Sticht had a large library, acquired over many years. There 
is a pencilled note on a fly-leaf, “‘ R. 8. Ldn. V. 08,” which seems 
to indicate that Mr. Sticht bought the MS. in London in May 1908. 
There is inserted a cutting from a catalogue identical with that 
quoted by Higgs, and it is possible that Mr. Sticht got the volume 
directly from Messrs. Tregaskis. 

The contents consist of a series of reflections and comments 
on the epistles of Seneca, taken more or less consecutively, the 
entries usually being dated exactly. They run from Saturday, 
June 13,1753, to Monday, June 13, 1757, with a few later inter- 
polations dated 1767. On what grounds were they so confidently 
attributed to Adam Smith ? 

Apart from the fact that the MS. was written during Adam 
Smith’s adult lifetime and (what would not have been known 
before 1937, when Scott’s Adam Smith as Student and Professor 
was published) that some of the leaves have the same water-mark 
as paper he is known to have used, there could be only one reason 
for such an attribution. That is the statement and signature 
on the last page of the MS. : 

Meditations on Seneca’s Epistles Written purely on the principles of 

Stoicism [sic] and Abstracted from all modern Notions of Divinity. 

Ad. Smith 


Intended to be published but not until this time because it will fall 
admirably under my miscellaneous speculations July 10 1770 





1 The MS. is the property of the Trustees of the Public Library of Victoria, 
whose permission to describe and photograph it I wish gratefully to acknowledge. 
To a number of people I owe thanks, and especially to Mr. K. Burrow of the 
Fisher Library, University of Sydney. 

Nos. 218-19—voL. Lv. U 
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One does not expect scholarship in a bookseller’s catalogue, 
but as it happens almost every statement about the MS. in the 
entry quoted by Higgs is incorrect, though perhaps excusable if 
the signature were accepted as genuine. But the plain fact is 
that the handwriting of the words and signature just quoted is 
not the same as that of the text of the MS., and that neither 
handwriting is that of Adam Smith.1_ Further, and quite con- 
clusively, Adam Smith’s authorship is ruled out by the text. A 
number of biographical details can be gleaned incidentally in the 
course of the author’s reflections on life and manners. Among 
these are several references to his age, which show that he was 
over fifty in the mid-1750’s; and there is an explicit statement 


under the date Sunday, 21, November, 1756: “.. . itis a shame 
in old age or att 60 years to which I shall arrive within two 
months .. .”” Adam Smith was born in 1723. 


The Meditations, then, are not the work of Adam Smith. 
Who added the final statement, signature and date and why and 
when they were added, I cannot tell, although evidently they 
were written before 1880, the date of Richard Cameron’s catalogue. 
Why some unknown person, after copying the proposed title 
from the author’s introductory page, should have written a bold 
* Ad. Smith” quite unlike Adam Smith’s schoolboy hand, 
and added the sentence about “‘ my miscellaneous speculations ” 
is a matter for conjecture. The date July 10, 1770, is also copied 
from the author’s introduction.? 

Who, then, was the author? The first clue was the knowledge 
of his exact age. To this could be added many small but cumu- 
latively significant details—e.g., that he was probably a clergy- 
man; that he was educated in Edinburgh; that he had studied 
mathematics considerably; and so on. The sum of these led, 
with the aid of many books, to the confident conclusion that he 
was Robert Wallace (born January 7, 1697, O.S.; died July 29, 
1771), the celebrated minister of Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh, 
the friendly antagonist of Hume on the populousness of ancient 
nations, and one of the most notable figures in a brilliant age of 
Scottish culture. My view was further strengthened, on stylistic 


1 Numerous reproductions of Adam Smith’s handwriting and signature are 
available, e.g. in Scott, op. cit. In 1908 a sample could have been seen in Bonar, 
Catalogue, 1st ed., 1894. 

2 Adam Smith’s name may have been suggested by the initials A.S. which 
occur in the numbering of pages towards the end. But most of the text is num- 
bered 8/1, S/2, etc., and the A.S. simply marks “‘ additions to our reflections on 
Seneca’s Epistles.’ It is proper to add that a previous reader seems to have had 
some doubts; for most of the passages containing biographical details had already 
been marked faintly in pencil when I first saw the MS. 
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grounds, by the quotations from Wallace’s MSS. given in E. C. 
Mossner’s The Forgotten Hume.' The conclusion thus arrived 
at was confirmed by examination of photostats of sample pages 
from the collection of Wallace MSS. in the library of the University 
of Edinburgh, kindly sent to, me by the librarian, Dr. L. Sharp, 
through the good offices of Prof. K. 8S. Isles. The handwriting 
of the Meditations is Wallace’s. 

I have no space for an account of the contents of the Medita- 
tions, which are often interesting in themselves, but without 
special relevance for the Economic JouRNAL. The negative 
conclusion of this note means that owners of Bonar’s Catalogue 
and Higg’s Bibliography need to make some corrections in their 
copies; and that if any scholar pushes W. R. Scott’s work farther 
he need not be worried by the thought of 120 pages of MS. by 
Adam Smith buried in an unknown private library. The positive 
conclusion draws attention to a source which must be used by 
the future writer of an overdue study of Robert Wallace. 


J. A. La Navuze 
University of Sydney. 





Soviet INVENTION AWARDS. 


Ir was Dr. Taussig’s considered opinion ? that altruism rarely 
sponsored invention. Soviet legislators and administrators have 
been guided by the same conclusion during recent years, judging 
from their decrees and actions over the period 1931—40. 

When investigating the evidence as to the promotion of 
Soviet invention activity, it is important to appreciate that 
“Soviet jurists have always regarded the duties of the judiciary 
as identical with those of the entire governmental machinery.” ® 
This fusion is especially pertinent to the protection and remunera- 
tion of individual initiative. 

Priority for the expedient promotion of invention was not forth- 
coming until April 1931, the fourth year of the First Five-Year 
Plan, when the Central Executive Committee published a new law 
entitled ‘‘ Act Governing Inventions and Technical Improve- 
ments.” * Its introduction was probably due to two causes— 

1 New York, 1943, Ch. V. 

2 Inventors and Money-Makers, F. W. Taussig. Macmillan, 1915. 
* “ Legal and Economic Factors affecting Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy,” 


Charles Prince, American Political Science Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 4, August 
1944. 


* No. 100, Proceedings of the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. and 
of the All Russian Central Executive Committee. English quotations in the text 
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first the need for procedure to absorb the flood of inventive 
activity resulting from the First Five-Year Plan !; and secondly 
the Government’s view that the stimulation of inventive activity, 
apart from the bargains it might yield, could prove a powerful 
aid to the proper education and efficiency required for the tempo 
of the country’s industrial capitalisation. 

In the foreword to the Act it is stated: ‘‘ Up to the present, 
however, the attention given to the subject of inventions and their 
nature, particularly the inventive activity of the workers, has been 
utterly insufficient owing to bureaucratic perversions, internal 
opposition, time-wasting and in a number of cases to out-and- 
out sabotage.” 2 And later: “. . . conditions must be created 
which will encourage the inventive activity of the great masses, 
which will ensure appropriate, i.e., standardised, remuneration 
for the practical inventor and which will afford him a number of 
privileges and preferential rights such as—priority in respect of 
accommodation, priority of entry to educational establishments, 
preferential treatment with respect to nominations for positions 
as scientific co-workers in institutions for scientific research and 
experiment, employment of the best inventors exclusively in 
fields of inventive activity, additional leave, right to a staff 
pension, etc.” 

The circumstances and conditions under which these privileges 
may be obtained are carefully determined in Section X of this Act. 
The calculation of financial awards for inventions and technical 
improvements is referred in the Act to a decree * issued October 31, 
1931, i.e., six months after the introduction of the Act itself. 





are from the author’s private translation. There is a German translation of 
this Act in Verwertung und Schutz von Erfindungen, Oscar Serafinowicz, Carl 
Heymanns Verlag, Berlin, 1934, pp. 719-39. 

1 “With the successful development of the Five-Year Plan, the State 
Administration of industrial enterprises, institutes, etc., was literally flooded 


with hundreds of thousands of different proposals . .. at times . . . sugges- 
tions of little significance, but in many instances they related to important 
technical improvements and suggestions. . . .” (Victor G. Olkhovsky, Journal 


of the Patent Office Society (U.S.A.), Vol. XVII, No. 7, July 1935, p. 569.) 

2 It is interesting to compare the tone of this Soviet foreword with the follow- 
ing quotation from the Second Charter, a.p. 1663, of the Royal Society: ‘“ We 
have long and fully resolved with Ourself to extend not only the boundaries of 
the Empire, but also the very arts and sciences. . . . In order, therefore, that 
such studies, which have not hitherto been sufficiently brilliant in any part of 
the world, may shine conspicuously amongst our people...” (The Royal 
Society, 1660-1940, Henry Lyons, Cambridge University Press, 1944, p. 329.) 

8 Printed in the official monthly Soviet invention journal, Vestnik Komiteta 
pro Izobretatelstvu, October 1931, p. 35. This journal contains no references 
other than the month and the year. This decree was published in German in 
Blatt fuer Patent-Muster und Zeichenwesen, January 28, 1932, pp. 13-15. 
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This decree was published by the Committee for Inventions ! 
established under the new Act and attached to the Council 
for Labour and Defence. 

Under the terms of this decree an invention possessing both 
novelty and utility—that is to say, an invention for which the 
inventor has received an Authorship Certificate ? from the Com- 
mittee for Inventions—is valid for an award based on the highest 
economy obtained in any one year during the first three years of 
its exploitation in any plant or plants, i.e., not necessarily the 
inventor’s own plant. These awards are calculated ° as follows : 


Economy. AWARD. 
Equivalent Equivalent 
Roubles. in £. Roubles. in £. 
Up to 500 20 30% not less than 100 4 
500—1,000 20-40 20% plus 50 2 
1—5,000 40-200 15% plus 100 4 
5—10,000 2-400 12% plus 250 10 
10—50,000 400—2,000 10% plus 450 18 
50—100,000 2-4,000 6% plus 2,450 98 
100-250,000 4-10,000 5% plus 3,450 138 
250-500,000 10—20,000 4% plus 5,950 238 
500-1,000,000 20-40,000 3% plus 10,950 438 
Over 1,000,000 Over 40,000 2% plus 20,950 838 


Up to a max. of 1,000,000 40,000 
The full award according to the above scale cannot be paid until 
the first three years’ results of the invention’s exploitation are 
known. It is also possible, as is common in the patent practice 
of other nations, that the Authorship Certificate will not be 
granted until after the invention has been adopted. Allowance 
is made in the decree for these eventualities by means of advance 


1 This Committee, attached during its existence to the Council for Labour 
and Defence, of which Council the Chairman was ex-officio a member of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, was abolished in a decree dated July 19, 1936, 
probably on account of the administrative changes introduced under the new 
Constitution of that year. By the terms of this decree the power to issue 
Authorship Certificates, i.e., to examine for novelty and utility, was handed over 
to the seventeen Commissariats established by the new Constitution. Registry 
and publication of all invention advertisement was transferred as an overall 
duty to the State Planning Commission (Gosplan). The decree was published 
in Vestnik Komiteta pro Izobretatelstvu for August 1936. With the January 1937 
issue, the title of this publication was changed to Bulletin Gosudarstvennovo Buro 
Posleduuche Registrazii Izobretenii pri Gosplana C.C.C.P. (Bulletin of the State 
Bureau for continuous registration of inventions, attached to the State Planning 
Commission of the U.S.S.R.). 

* Under the Act, an inventor, whether citizen or foreigner, can apply for 
either an Authorship Certificate—Avtorskoe Svidetelstvo—or an old-style patent. 
For the years 1938, 1939 and 1940 patent grants, mostly to foreigners, averaged 
less than 2% of the total number of Authorship Certificates granted. 

* The Sterling—Rouble exchange has been made at 25 Roubles to £1—the 
official rate. Although it might be argued that a rate, say, of 100 Roubles to 
£1—the old black-market rate before the war—would present a better index of 
comparative purchasing power, the author is of the opinion that the official rate 
is more comparative in terms of incentive stimulus. 
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and supplementary payments, together with instructions for the 
deduction of overheads before the annual economy is calculated 
and for the comparison of estimated costs with actual costs. 

It will have been remarked that the Soviet authorities make a 
distinction between inventions and improvements. The distinc- 
tion is one of novelty, since an invention must automatically 
possess utility in order to be granted an Authorship Certificate. 
The scale of awards for technical improvements is calculated on a 
similar basis to that for inventions, only the yield to the improver- 
suggester is approximately half. In the case of administrative 
improvements, 7%.e., dealing with office and paper-work routine, 
etc., the yield is approximately one-quarter of that for inventions. 
However, accepted improvements, having social-cultural objectives 
or bearing on national defence, will be paid for at the full rates 
for invention awards. Further, all scales are subject to a bonus 
of 50-100% if the subject-matter eliminates imports or expands 
exports, and to a bonus of 25% if the result effects an economy 
of raw materials without depreciating the quality of the products. 
On the other hand, awards for technical and administrative 
improvements may be subject to a deduction of 75%, depending 
on the discretion of the local Invention Office or director of the 
plant, if they have been purloined from another undertaking or 
from a publication. 

The decree contains additional] elaborate instructions regarding 
the procedure for appeals, the procedure for joint-invention, 
discrimination as to payments to engineers and others whose 
“set employment ”’ it is to improve and invent, payments to 
directors of plants, economy resulting from utilisation as distinct 
from production and other complications. 

It must surely be a great pleasure for an accredited Soviet 
inventor or improver to turn from this decree to clause 94 in 
Section X of the Act, where it is stated that remuneration for an 
invention or improvement is free of income-tax up to 6,000 
Roubles (£240). Clause 95 affirms priority for inventors needing 
apartments. Further clauses define privileges for “ labourer- 
inventors,” i.c., inventors working at the bench who desire to 
study at polytechnics or who are sufficiently “ serious-minded ” 
to deserve a post in a laboratory, experimental workshop or 
scientific institution for research. The All-Union Society of 
Inventors ! is asked to take a fatherly interest in this direction. 


1 In 1934 this Society is said to have had more than 800,000 members and 
approximately 10,000 branches. Membership of the Society was not restricted 
to accredited inventors. 
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Vacancies must also be reserved for inventors by the appro- 
priate institutions in their plans for educative travel within 
the U.S.8.R. and abroad, and worker inventors will be selected 
for these vacancies by the Invention Offices of the Industrial 
Divisions. 

Persons who make invention a successful hobby are entitled 
to two weeks’ extra holiday, whilst inventors who “lose their 
capacity to work” are entitled to a staff pension and to pre- 
ferential admission to “ sanatoria, health resorts and convalescent 
homes.” Inventors not covered by social insurance, as well as 
their families, ‘‘ will enjoy every kind of medical attention in the 
same way as insured labourers and their families.”” Their children, 
in case they are not “ labourers,” will also be accepted for vacancies 
to “‘ children’s homes ” and “ colonies.” 

These privileges, in the words of the Act, “‘ are for the benefit 
of inventors of a practical turn of mind who hold an Authorship 
Certificate and whose invention has been declared, after examina- 
tion, to possess utility for the political economy of the U.S.S.R. 
Of persons, who have proposed technical improvements, those 
whose suggestions are of importance will benefit by the same 
privileges as inventors.” 

Under the Act of 1931 the following grants of Authorship 
Certificates and old-style patents have been made : ! 











Authorship Old-style 

Year. Certificates. Patents. 
1933. é ‘ 4,713 285 
1934 . ‘ . 6,462 538 
1935. i ‘ 3,702 355 
1936. : , 2,271 140 
1937 . ‘ : 2,098 113 
1938 . ‘ ‘ 1,862 32 
1939 . , : 2,031 30 
1940 . ; ; 2,269 29 








The sharp decrease noticeable from 1936 to 1940 as compared 
with previous years may have been due to two reasons. Firstly, 
the introduction of the 1936 decree probably resulted in stricter 
examination for novelty. Secondly, as the fear of impending 
war increased in the Soviet Government’s mind, security control 


1 These annual totals have been extracted by the author from the monthly 
lists given in the official Soviet invention journal. The journal appears never 
to have added up or summarised its own monthly or annual totals. The total 
for 1932 seems to have been in the neighbourhood of 4,000. There are no 
copies of the journal later than 1940 in H.M. Patent Office Library. It will be 
noticed that transmission of this journal to the United Kingdom did not cease 
with the signing of the German-—Soviet Treaty in 1939. 
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may have prompted them to clamp down on publication of 
technical matters related to national defence. On the other 
hand, the high figures in 1933 and 1934 were partly due to an 
offer contained in the new Act to exchange old-style patents 
granted prior to 1931 for new-style Authorship Certificates. The 
offer closed on October 31, 1934. 

By comparison with these Soviet returns, the annual average 
totals of patents granted to citizens and residents (7.e., excluding 
grants to applicants abroad) of the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Germany for the ten-year period 1930-39 were re- 
spectively 8,675, 14,947 and 38,413.1 

With regard to actual awards made,? the author has not yet 
been able to locate any consolidated accounts showing the annual 
allocations to invention funds by the various Commissariats. 
Some good examples of activity and its appropriate rewards are to 
be found in the question and answer columns of the official 
journal. For instance,* a correspondent in Kharkov asks: “A 
brigade of workers at this plant in February 1938 submitted a 
technical improvement, which saved annually 125,000 Roubles. 
How long a holiday should they get?” The Editor answered : 
“For every 25,000 Roubles the brigade of workers gets two 
weeks’ holiday. This holiday is divided amongst the members 
of the brigade, but no one member may have more than two 
weeks’ additional holiday.” 

On page 80 of the January 1940 issue (the official journal varies 
between 75 and 100 pages and costs 3.50 Roubles a month) 
there is the following query: ‘‘ Does the factory administration 
have a right to reject an invention, which it considers useful, 
giving as its grounds for rejection lack of funds?’ The following 
answer appeared: “If an invention is considered useful, the 


1 These averages were compiled by the author from the annual reports of 
the three countries and have not hitherto been published. There is some evidence 
to show that Soviet rejections for lack of novelty were not less severe than the 
corresponding percentages appertaining over the same period in either the United 
Kingdom, the United States or Germany. 

2 « During recent years particularly large bonuses have been introduced for 
outstanding inventions and improvements in technique or organisation. In 
April 1942, several so-called ‘ Stalin bonuses’ were granted leading staffs of in- 
dustrial plants, in some cases amounting to 50, 100 and 150 thousand roubles.” 
—Pravda, April 11, 1942 (quoted from Management in Russian Industry and 
Agriculture, by Bienstock, Schwarz and Yugow; Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1944, p. 95). 

3 Bulletin Gosudarstvennovo Buro Posleduuche Registrazii Izobretenii pri 
Gosplana C.C.C.P., October 1938, p. 62. The financial award in this case—a 
technical improvement—was 2-5% of 125,000 Roubles plus 2,130 Roubles, a 
total of 5,355 Roubles, or £214. 
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factory administration is obliged to find the funds for its exploita- 
tion. If it is rejected, on the grounds which you suggest, you can 
appeal to higher authority.” 

Comparing the health of the various patent- or invention- 
protection systems of the world is difficult. After careful study 
of the Soviet information available, including the invention 
specifications, one is inclined to the opinion that, despite circum- 
stances and despite the headlong and at times impracticable 
rationalisation of the legislators who framed the Act, in practice 
the new system has succeeded much better than the average 
industrial executive in this country would have expected. 


Francis HuGHEs 
London. 





OBITUARY 
T. Cur. OsEROV 


WE notice (sorrowfully, with a delay of two and a half years) 
the death on May 10, 1942, of the well-known Russian economist, 
T. Chr. Oserov. Born on April 28, 1869, in a poor peasant family 
of the Kostroma province, he studied in a primary school, then 
in the Kostroma gymnasium, graduating with a gold medal. 
In the Moscow University he studied economics and law, struggling 
against poverty; still he succeeded in learning four foreign lan- 
guages. Elected in 1895 as “ privat-dozent,” he was sent abroad 
for scientific studies. Returning home, he published in 1898 a 
book (his magister dissertation) on Income Tax in England, 
in which he analysed the economic and social factors of the 
financial history and criticised the German ‘‘ Katheder-socialistic ” 
school. This book became the groundwork of the new sociological 
school in the science of finance, which prevailed in Russia before 
the October Revolution (now superseded by a thoroughly marx- 
istic, dialectic conception of history). This work was followed 
by another, on The Development of Direct Taxation in the 
German States (1900), and by a book on Co-operative Societies, 
which gained the gold medal of the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 

In 1903 he was elected Professor of Financial Law in the 
Moscow University, and in 1909 was invited to Petersburg. He 
was elected to the State Council as one of the representatives of - 
the Academy of Sciences and the Universities. 

During these years he wrote many books on various problems 
of economy and finance, which attracted the attention of wide 
circles of society : on the factory committees, the labour question, 
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the land question, the economic and financial life of Russia and 
the West, the large cities, their problems and means, on The 
Spending of People’s Money in Russia (1902) (in which he 
described the scandalous proceedings of the Tzarist Government), 
the mining factories of the Urals, the question of the northern 
forests, alcoholism, the primary schools, the budget, financial 
reform, and many other works. One may say that no economic 
problem was left outside his attention. One of his greatest achieve- 
ments was The Course of Financial Science, in two volumes, full of 
interesting facts, ideas and suggestions; this Course ran into five 
editions (the last published in 1902). 

After the October Revolution he took part in the work of the 
Institute of Economic Studies of the Commissariat of Finance as 
consultant, and presented there papers on the agricultural bank, 
the selling of alcoholic drinks, on the saving institutions, etc. 

In 1927 a serious illness led him to leave his work in the 
Institute, and he retired on a pension. His last years he lived in 
the home for old scientists in Leningrad, where his illness grew 
worse and led during the siege to his death. 

Oserov was not only the most eminent teacher of finance 
and the founder of a new school, but also a talented publicist 


and an ardent patriot. 
V. TVERDOKHLEBOV 


Leningrad. 





CURRENT TOPICS 


THE Annual Meeting of the Royal Economic Society was 
held at Chatham House on June 21st, 1945. Lord Keynes was 
elected President of the Society. The changes in the Editorship 
and Secretaryship made by the Council were reported to the 
Society. Professor L. Robbins was elected Hon. Sec. in the place 
of Mr. R. F. Harrod, now Joint Editor. Mr. J. E. Meade and Mr. 
H. C. B. Mynors were elected to the Council in the places of 
Professor H. O. Meredith, who had resigned, and of Lord Keynes, 
whose appointment as President left a vacancy. After the formal 
business, Professor D. H. Robertson opened a Discussion on 
“The Problem of Exports.” 





Members of the Council of the Royal Economic Society enter- 
tained Lord Keynes to dinner on June 21 at Brown’s Hotel 
to commemorate his resignation from the editorship of the 
Economic JouRNAL after holding that office for thirty-four years. 
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Mr. Hawtrey took the Chair and in proposing the toast recalled 
fifty years of friendship. 

Lord. Keynes entertained his hosts with a scintillating speech, 
rambling among his memories of the past. He gave sketches of 
the famous men who were members of the Council when he 
became editor—Lord Haldane (president), Arthur Balfour, “‘ the 
most extraordinary objet d’art that ever embellished statesman- 
ship,” whose unpublished book on economics was extant in print, 
Leonard Courtney, who had been secretary to John Stuart 
Mill, Alfred Marshall, the only professional economist among 
the vice-presidents, John Morley, Milner, Charles Booth, Sidney 
Webb. It was impossible to think of replacing such a company 
to-day. 

He recalled the contents of his first volume—D. H. Robert- 
son’s Narrative of the Coal Strike, Fay on Co-Partnership in 
Industry, Bowley on Wages and the Mobility of Labour, Laving- 
ton on Uncertainty in Relation to the Rate of Interest, Irving 
Fisher on A More Stable Gold Standard, Edgeworth on the 
Theory of Railway Rates, and—the real triumph—two contribu- 
tions from Gerald Shove. Things had not changed very much ! 

From Edgeworth he inherited the tradition of having no 
organisation. Edgeworth had one deal drawer, he a porcupine 
steel clip. Having had no overheads, the Society had become rich. 
He claimed that they had never rejected an article which ought 
to have appeared. They always felt it their duty to persuade 
an author who had the kernel of a good idea, with the aid of 
plenty of blue pencil, to get his article into publishable form. 
They had valued contributions from non-academic sources. He 
believed that this was an important tradition. Edgeworth had 
perhaps gone too far, the only high-brow articles which he was 
disposed to admit being his own. He, Keynes, remembered 
struggling with him to secure the admission of Bickerdike. 

Lord Keynes went back to the foundation of the Society in 
1890. There were three surviving members of the first Council, 
J. N. Keynes, his father, now aged 93, L. L. Price and 
Llewellyn Smith. Clara Collet, the first woman civil servant, 
and George Bernard Shaw were two others, still living, who 
attended the first meeting of the Society. His own boyhood had 
been spent in an atmosphere of economics. Sidgwick had been 
his father’s great hero, and he had read the proofs of the edition 
of Sidgwick’s Political Economy seen through the press by his 
father. Ricardo was the first name of an economist he knew. 
He paid a special tribute to Edgeworth, and recalled Marshall’s 
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dictum, ‘‘ You will find Francis a most charming person, but be 
careful about Ysidro.” 

He closed his speech with an exordium upon economists who 
were “the trustees not of civilisation, but of the possibility of 
civilisation.” 

Mr. Harrod paid a tribute to Lord Keynes’ greatness. He 
also expressed pleasure at his link with the past of the Journal 
in having been one of the few economists who had attended the 
stimulating and fascinating lectures of Edgeworth. 

Other members of the Council added their tributes or, by 
questioning Lord Keynes on times past, elicited a mass of further 
reminiscences, which charmed the company until a late hour. 





THE Secretary reported on the membership and finances of 
the Society as follows :— 





1944. | 1943. | 1942. | 1941. | 1940. | 1939. | 1930. | 1914. 





New Fellows and Library 


Members elected 306 423 287 243 354 490 756 50 
Fellows lost by death, resig- 
nation, or default . 283 152 202 428 501 496 214 33 


Number’ of Fellows and 
Library Members on De- 
cember 31 4,619 | 4,596 | 4,325 | 4,240 | 4,425 | 4,572 | 4,007 694 

Total Compounders included 
in above total 1,525 | 1,404 | 1,328 | 1,262 | 1,175 | 1,155 760 159 

iS) us of Income over 

nditure, together 
wi receipts aaa Com- 
pounders e . | £2,268 | £1,903 | £1,382 | £1,041 £372 £329 | £710 £278 
































Mr. P. BarRET WHALE, Reader in Economics in the University 
of London and, since 1940, Head of the Financial Intelligence 
Section of the Ministry of Economic Warfare, has been appointed 
to the Chaddock Chair of Economics at Liverpool University. 





Dr. F. Benuam has been appointed to the Chair of Commerce, 
with special reference to International Trade, at the University of 
London, tenable at the London School of Economics. During the 
war Dr. Benham has been Economic Adviser to the Comptroller 
for Development and Welfare in the West Indies. He received a 
C.B.E. in the Birthday Honours. 





Mr. J. R. N. Stone has been appointed Director of the 
Department of Applied Economics at the University of Cambridge. 





Mr. E. V. Morean has been appointed to the Chair of Econo- 
mics at University College, Swansea. 
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Mr. KALEcKI wishes us to state that he has joined the staff of 
the International Labour Office, but not in the capacity of Econo- 
mic Adviser (as stated in the last issue of the Economic JOURNAL). 
The Acting Economic Adviser to the International Labour Office 
is Mr. E. J. Riches. 





WE have heard with regret of the death of A. de Viti de Marco, 
whose writings on Public Finance are well known to readers in 
this country. 





THE National Institute of Economic and Social Research is 
offering Senior Research Fellowships, normally of £600 per annum, 
to a number not exceeding four, if suitable applicants, sponsored 
by a University, present themselves. The Fellowships are for 
advanced research in a University on approved programmes of 
work. Further information may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Institute at 53 Romney St., London, 8.W. 1. 




















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
Vou. CVII, PartII, 1944. The Selection of Industries Suitable for Dispersion 
into Rural Areas: P. SARGANT FLORENCE. 


Economica. 

Fesruary 1945. The Muddle of the Thirties: F. BENHAM. An Analysis 
of Speculative Choice: G. L. S. SHackte. Time-preference and Pro- 
ductivity: F. A. Hayex. Some Implications of the First-In First-Out 
Method of Stock Valuation: K. Lacey. The Distribution of Family 
Income : E. C. RHODEs. 

May 1945. Clapham on the Bank of England: J. Viner. The Poverty of 
Historicism, III: K. Poprer. Notes on Cost: P. T. BAUER. Output, 
Labour and Machines in the Coal-mining Industry in Great Britain : 
E.C. Ruopes. ‘Thomas Chalmers on the Public Debt: R. O. RoBERTs. 


The Political Quarterly. 

Aprit-JUNE 1945. The Political Situation in France: Dorotuy M. 
Pickxites. The Greater London Plan: W.A. Rosson. Anglo-American 
Economic Relations: G. Souter. Argentina and Britain: N. Mac- 
KENZIE. Democracy in the Sudan: E. N. Corsyn. Coloured Books ; 
hesitations and prelude: L. B. Namier. A Letter on the Commonwealth : 
H. Swanzy. 

The Economic History Review. 
Vou. XIV, No. 2, 1944. The Rise of a Money Economy: M. M. Postay. 
he Economic History of Sickness and Medical Benefit since the Puritan 
Revolution : H. Levy. 


Oxford Economic Papers. 

No. 7, Marcu 1945. The “‘ Short Cycle” in its International Aspects : 
K. ForcHHEIMER. Capitalist Enterprise and Risk: J. STEINDL. 
Myrdal’s Analysis of Monetary Equilibrium : G.L.S.SHackKtE. Ration- 
ing and the Consumer: K. W. Roruscuitp. Full Employment by 
Stimulating Private Investment?: M. Katrecx1t. Some Theoretical Prob- 
lems of Post-war Foreign Investment Policy: T. Batocu. The Building 
and Contracting Industry : I. I. Bowen and A. W. T. ELtis. 


The Eugenics Review. 

Aprit 1945. Demography : science and administration : R. R. Kuczynsk1. 
Physical and Psychological Aspects of Constitution: W.L. RrEs. Europe 
in 1970: Tue Gatton LECTURE. 

Juty 1945. The Peckham Experiment: I. H. Pearse. Population 
Trends in S. Rhodesia: J. R. H. SHaut. Reproduction Rates of France 
and Spain: D. V. Guass. Population Trends in the British Empire : 
D. V. Guass. 

2 Oxford Institute of Statistics. 

Vout. 7, No. 2. Working-class Income and Household ~s acmt June 
1944: T. Scuurz. Anglo-Egyptian Currency Relations: E. F. 
SCHUMACHER. 

Vou. 7, No. 3. Food Expenditure and Nutrition : T.ScuHuuz. The Foreign 
Trade of West-European Countries, II : 8. Moos. 

Vou. 7, Nos. 4and 5. The Economic Problems of France: T. BAtocH. A 
Survey of War Contract Procedure : G. D.N.Worswick. Working-class 
Housing at Economic Rents : F. A. BuRCHARDT. 

Vou. 7, Nos. 6 and 7. Post-war Savings in the U.S.A.: Coury CLARE. 
Long-run Changes in the Propensity to Save: J. Sretnpi. Savings, the 
Business Cycle and the Trend: T. Batoau. Sales of Groceries in 1943 
and 1944: T.Scuutz. Tax Incentives for Export: E. F. ScHuMACHER. 

Vou. 7, No. 8. Inexpensive Family Diets: T. Scoutz. New Monetary 

Agreements : T. Batocu. Industrialisation Policy in India: J. 

TEINDL. 
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Manchester Statistical Society. 

Mobilisation of Man-Power in Great Britain for the Second Great War : 
Sr Goprrey H. Ince. 

International Affairs. 

Aprit 1944. The International Development of Economically Backward 
Areas: P. N. RoSENSTEIN-Ropan. The Modern Literary Movement in 
Egypt: A. S. Epan. The Far East in World Reconstruction: G. E. 
Hussparp. Iran and the Teheran Conference: A. H. Hamzavi. The 
Position in Greece : G. Extntaris. Portugal Today: D. SHimian. 

Juty 1944. Allied Military Government in Occupied Territory: Lorp 
RENNELL OF Ropp. The Constitution and Work of UNRRA: A. G. B. 
FisHer. The Liberation of Holland: J. A.W. Burcer. The Canadian 
Soldier and the Study of Current Affairs: J. Grace. The U.S.S.R. and 
South-Eastern Europe : D. Mrrrany. Observations on a Post-war Settie- 
ment in South-east Asia : Str Jostan Crossy. Colonial Development and 
Welfare: Str Bernarp BourpDiLion. International Law in World 
Affairs: J. L. BRIERLY. 

OctoBER 1944. World Population Problems : R. R. Kuczynsx1. Middle 
Eastern Perplexities: H. A. R. Grips. Health in Europe : N. M. Goop- 
MAN. New Guinea under War Conditions: W. E. H. StanneER. Inter- 
national Trade and the Making of Peace: A. R. Guinness. Ethiopia 
Today : N. Bentwico. Canada and the Commonwealth : I. 8. Macapam. 
Economic Reconstruction in Europe : A CANADIAN Economist. Problems 
of an International Secretariat : J. V. WILson. 


The Banker. 
Aprit 1945. Reparations. Industrial Wales. 
May 1945. The French Money Market: JEAN CLtaupE. The National 
Income: T. Barna and W. Mannine Dacey. 
JUNE 1945. The Limits to Rationalization: H. Levy. Overseas Banking. 
Juty 1945. The Scale of Undistributed Profits: T. B. Anna. Post-war 
Income and Spending: E. V. Moracan. 


The Bankers’ Magazine. 

Aprit 1945. Behind the Money Veil: G. L. Schwartz. Exports: the 
formidable hour : AKANTHOS. 

May 1945. Burden of Taxation: G.L.Scuwartz. Politics and Banking ; 
the situation in Australia. 

JUNE 1945. Victory—its aftermath and its problems. The Budget and War 
Finance: G. L. Schwartz. The Progress of Banking in Great Britain 
and Ireland during 1944. 

Juty 1945. Bank of Scotland. The Progress of Banking in Great Britain 
and Ireland during 1944. 

Planning. 

No. 232. Forward to Social Security. 

No. 233. Output and the Worker. 

No. 234. Education in the Services. 

No. 235. Framework of a Four-Year Plan. 

No. 236. First-aid for Exports. 


International Labour Review. 

JaNuARY 1945. Problems of Social Security for Industrial Workers in 
India: A. N. AGARWALA. 

Fesruary 1945. A Programme of Social Insurance Reform for Czecho- 
slovakia: E. ScHoENBAUM. Co-operative Contracting in New Zealand : 
A. E. C. Hare. 

Marcu 1945. Foundations of Rural Welfare: H. BetsHaw. Organised 
Medical Care in Chile: A. FLores and M. DE ViapDo. 

Aprin 1945. The First Reconstruction Measures in Liberated Belgium : 
R. Mrry. Medical Services in Industry in Great Britain: R. R. Hype. 


League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
DEcEMBER 1944. Principal Assets of Central Banks. 
ng oad 1945. Value of World Gold Production. Recorded Central Gold 
rves. 
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FEBRUARY 1945. Production of Non-ferrous Metals. World Production of 
Electricity. 

Marcu 1945. Movement of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living. 

The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science. 

Fesruary 1945. International Monetary Control: D. A. Macarspon. 
The Government of the Australian Commonwealth in the War and Post-war 
Period; W. Levi. A, Fuel Policy for Canada: E. A. AttcuT. Exports 
and National Income in Canada: E. MunzEer. Arctic Survey: G. J. 
Wuererett and A. Moore. Malthus’s Total Population Theory: J.J. 
SPENGLER. Recent Studies on National Income.: D. C. MacGREGOR. 

May 1945. The Scope and Method of Economics: L. Daty. Newspapers 
and the Moral World: Herten M. Hucues. Arctic Survey III; A 
Mackenzie Domesday, 1944: G. Taytor. Malthus’s Total Population 
Theory: J. J. SPENGLER. 

The South African Journal of Economics. 

DrEcEMBER 1944. Panaceas, Past and Present : the history of some current 
ways of thought and plans for economic reform: H. M. ROBERTSON. 
Report of the Provincial Financial Resources Committee : N. RosE-INNES 
and R. D. CuamsBers. The Distribution of Benefits in the Social Security 
Proposals ; E. Batson. The Economist and the Engineer : H. SCHAUDER. 


The Economic Record. 
DECEMBER 1944. Bretton Woods. Some Aspects of Full Employment : 
J.M.Gartanp. The Uniform Income Tax Plan (1942): K. H. Battery. 
The Australian War Economy, May—October, 1944 : H. Burton. 


The Indian Journal of Economics. 

Aprit 1945. International Monetary Fund (II): H. L. Dey. Post-war 
Indian Economic Development: S. K. Rupra. The Inheritance Tax in 
India: G.CHaNnD. Reflections on Future Economic Order ; international 
and national (I): K. Lat Want. Making Sense of Land Utilization 
Figures: R. Gattett1. The Beginnings of Monetary Explanation of the 
Trade Cycle: V. S. R. Kirty. Agriculture in Industrialists’ Plan: 
P. C. MatHorra and A. N. AGarwata. Regulation of Organization and 
Management of Indian Joint Stock Banks: A. R. Buatrr. Road-owners 
and Road-hauliers: V. V. RAMANADHAM. Principles of Sampling as 
Applied to Investigations in Agricultural Economics : A. SINGH. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics. 

NoveMBER 1944. Postwar Soldier Settlement: J. D. Buack and C. D. 
Hyson. War and Inflation in Spain, 1780-1800: E. J. Hamitron. 
Income-generating Effects of a Balanced Budget : H.C. Watticu. Strikes 
and Lock-outs in Great Britain: E. L. GomsBrere. Pareto on Population, 
II: J. J. SPENGLER. 

FEBRUARY 1945. Economic Implications of Aircraft: CARroLInE IsaRD 
and W. Isarp. Payments of Senior Corporation Executives: J. C. 
Baker. The Theory of Economic Exchange: S. Mertin. Unemploy- 
ment in War-time Britain: BratricE G. RevsBens. Relative Prices and 
Postwar Markets for Animal Food Products : H. STaEHLE. 

May 1945. Croce and the Nature of Economic Science: G. TAGLIACOzzO. 
Monopolistic Discrimination in the Cranberry Industry : C. D. Hyson 
and F. H. Sanperson. Judicial Procedure in Labor Unions: P. Tart. 
Economic Aspects of Termination of War Contracts: E. E. NEMMERS. 
Some Fundamentals in Liquidity Theory: M. BroNFENBRENNER. 
Estimated Cost of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance : I. J. SOLLENBERGER. 
Sir James Steuart on the Public Debt: W. F. STETTNER. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Marcu 1945. Postwar Jobs for Veterans. 

May 1945. The Disabled Veteran. 

The Journal of Political Economy. 
Marcu 1945. Scarce Currencies and the International Monetary Fund: 


E. M. Bernstein. Shipping in the Immediate Postwar Years : W. Drr- 
BOLD. The National War Labor Board: J. Suister. The Fixing of 
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Foreign Exchange Rates: F. M. Tamacna. Price-making in a Demo- 
cracy: A.B. Woutre. Marxism and Economics : Sweezy and Robinson : 
A. P. LERNER. 

The Review of Economic Statistics. 

FEBRUARY 1945. American Prosperity and the British Balance-of-Payments 
Problem: R. HrnsnHaw. On the Theory of Price Control: J. J. Powax. 
The Normal Logarithmic Transform: E. B. Witson and JANE Wor- 
cESTER. Inflation in Wartime China : CuHon-Mrine Lt. 


Journal of the American Statistical Association. 

DECEMBER 1944. Wartime Developments in Agricultural Statistics : 
H. R. Tottey and C. TaruBEer. Insurance in the International Balances 
of Payments : 8.J.LENGYEL. Measurement of Industrial Production since 
1939: F. R. Garriretp. Economic Consumption Scales and their Uses : 
R. M. Woopsury. The Distribution of Private, Non-Agricultural 
Employees in the United States by Straight-Tivme Hourly Wage Rates : D. R. 
Roserts. A Simplified Calculation of the Potency of Penicillin and 
Other Drugs Assayed Biologically with a Graded Response: C. I. Buss. 
A Method of Analysis of Family Composition and Income : T. J. WoorTter. 
Determining Sample Size: J. A. Norpin. An Interpretation of the 
Quantity Index: W.C. Waite. Some Methods for the Evaluation of a 
Sum: L. A. Aroran. Industrial Classes in the United States in 1940: 
T. M. Soccer. 

Marcu 1945. The Réle of the American Statistical Association : HELEN M. 
Waker. The Use of Statistics in the Formulation of a National Full 
Employment Policy: H. A. Wattace. The Measurement of Postwar 
Labor Supply and its Capacity to Produce: 8S. M. Livineston. The 
Demographic Statistics of Southern and Eastern Asia : IRENE B. TAEUBER. 
The Master Sample of Agriculture : A.J. King and R.J.JEssen. Oppor- 
tunities for Statistical Work in the Federal Government : W. R. LEONARD. 
Opportunities for Statistical Work in State and Local Governments : D. M. 
SCHNEIDER. Opportunities for Teaching and Research: GERTRUDE M. 
Cox. Opportunities for Statisticians in Industry: J. B. Carin. 
Statistical Tests as a Basis for ‘“‘ Yes-No” Choices: H. A. Stwon. An 
Application of the Poisson Series to Some Problems of Enumerations : 
F.M. Waptey. Test of the Significance of the Differences of Per Cents of 
Emergence of Seedlings in Multiple Field Trials: G. A. BAKER. On the 
Summation of Certain Progressions Useful in Time Series Analysis : A. M. 
NIESSEN. 

The American Economic Review. 

Marcu 1945. Standards and Content of Living: J.8. Davis. The Effect 
of Interest Rate Increases on the Banking System: P. A. SAMUELSON. 
Compensating Reactions to Compensatory Spending: L. A. Haun. The 
Corporate Income Tax and the Price Level: R. Goopr. Forecasting the 
National Product: S. LesBercorr. Interest, Time Preference, and the 
Yield of Capital: T. Morcan. Indifference Curve Analysis Applied to 
the Food Stamp Plan: J. D. Coppock. 


Social Research. 

NovEMBER 1944. What is Public Opinion ?: K. RirezuEr. On Germany’s 
Postwar Structure: A. Brecut. Indianismo: B. Satz. The Eco- 
nomics of a Stationary Population: H. Netsser. Trade Union Plans 
for Postwar Reconstruction in the United States : J. MEYER. 

Fesruary 1945. American Labor in Politics: A. BRaAUNTHAL. Adam 
Smith as Sociologist : A. Satomon. Industrial Society and Democracy : 
E. Hemann. The National Socialist Conception of Landed Property : 
FrRIEDA WUNDERLICH. Some Leading Concepts of Phenomenology: A. 
Scutirz. On Classical Political Philosophy : L. Strauss. 

May 1945. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals: E. Huta. War Aims in 
Political Warfare: H. Sprerer. Food Supply under a Program of 
Freedom from Want : J. LinpBERG. On the Incidence of Public Debt : H. 
REINHARDT. Significance of the Nazi Leisure Time Program: E. 
HAMBURGER. Commentary on “ Industrial Society and Democracy” : 
A. JOHNSON. 

Nos. 218-19—vot. Lv. x 
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Econometrica. 

JANUARY 1945. Forecasting Postwar Demand: A. Smrrutes, 8. M. 
Lrvineston and J.L.Mosax. Time Series Correlated with the Beef—Pork 
Consumption Ratio: Z. SZATROWSKI. 

Aprit 1945. The Economic Functions of a City in Relation to Its Size : 
Cotin CrarK. Monetary Theory, Full Production and the Great Depres- 
sion: CLARK WARBURTON. Can we Measure the Marginal Utility of 
Money?: J. N. Morcan. A Price Formula for Multiple-Commodity 
Monetary Reserve: J. C. Frommer. On the Gibrat Distribution: M. 
Kateckit. The Cost-of-Living Index and Koniis’ Condition: B. D. 
MUDGETT. 

The Journal of Economic History. 

SUPPLEMENT. The Tasks of Economic History. (Papers presented at the 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the Economic History Association, Princeton, 
N.J., September 1944.) What is Economic History ?: J. U. Ner, R. H. 
Suryock and H. F. Wiritiamson. The Corporation and the Historian : 
S. Parcetuis, R. Bupp and C. E. Warne. Use and Misuse of Price 
History: E. J. Hamitron. The Réle of Money in Economic History : 
W.C. MrrcHety. British Experience with Foreign Investments: L, H. 
JENKS. On the Economic Significance of Culture: H. A. INnts. 


Harvard School of Business Administration. 

Business RESEARCH Stupy, No. 28. Financial Position of the Aircraft 
Industry : Lynn L. BoLincer and T. LILiey. 

No. 29. Absenteeism ; management’s problem : J. B. Fox and J. F. Scorrt. 

No. 30. War Profits Taxation and Special Wartime Reserves: J. K. 
BUTTERS. 

No. 31. Materials Management ; a problem of the airframe industry : H.T. 
Lewis and C. A. LIVESEY. 

No. 32. Teamwork and Labor Turnover in the Aircraft Industry of Southern 
California : E. Mayo and G. F. F. Lomsparp. 

No. 33. Excess Profits Tax Relief ; the cyclical provisions : J. L. SNmDER. 

No. 34. Future Financial Problems of Conversion in the Aircraft Industry : 
T. Lititey and L. L. Horton. 


Review of Social Economy. 

DrEcEMBER 1942. (Papers and Proceedings of the First and Second 
Annual Meetings of the Catholic Economic Association.) T'wo Objectives 
for Catholic Economists: J. A. Ryan. On Yoking the Economic Forces 
to the Social Car: T. F. Divune. Economics Implicit in the Social 
Encyclicals: B. W. Dempsey and J. L. SHea. Domestic Postwar 
Problems : F. A. HErmMENsS. International Economic Problems of a Post- 
war World: W. FrornuuicnH. The Teaching of Economics: E. B 
O’LEaRyY. 

JANUARY 1944. On the Place of “‘ Profit” in a Capitalist Economy : T. F. 
Diving. Postwar International Monetary Institutions: Attce E. 
BovurnevrF and R. J. SAuLNIER. The Economic Dimensions of Postwar 
Adjustments : M.J.Mrrnan. The Industry Council Plan as an Instru- 
ment of Reconstruction : R. L. SHANNON and Eva J. Ross. The Economic 
Future of China: Pauw Yu-Pin. 


Journal of Farm Economics. 

Frsruary 1945. Forty Years of Farm Cost Accounting Records: A. Boss. 
Forty Years of Farm Management Surveys: 8S. W. Warpen. Thirty 
Years of Farm Financial and Production Records in Illinois: M. L. 
MosHER. The Economics of Public Measures to Subsidize Food Con- 
sumption: H. M. Sournaworts. World Agricultural Policies and the 
Expansion of Trade: R.B.ScHWENGER. The Relation of Public to Private 
Lending Agencies (in Agriculture) and Recent Trends in their Development : 
M. R. Benepict. Wage Stabilization in Agriculture: W. T. Ham. 
Regional Research in Agricultural Marketing: K. Bsorxa. Post-war 
Irrigation Developments and the National ‘2 and Regional Agricultural 

Economy: Marion Citawson. Repayment Experience on Federal 

Reclamation Projects: A. Joss. Land-Grant College Post-war Agri- 

cultural Policy : J. D. Buack. 
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May 1945. Major Shifts in World Agriculture: C. M. Purves. Agri- 
cultural Production after the War: S.E.Jounson. Postwar Agricultural 
Credit Problems and Suggested Adjustments: E. L. Butz. Agricultural 
Marketing Programs after the War: F. V. WaucH. The Cost of Sub- 
sistence: G. J. STIGLER. Advances in Techniques of Measuring and 
Estimating Consumer Expenditures : Dorotuy S. Brapy and Farr M. 
Wituiams. Notes on “ Poor Land” and *‘ Submarginal Land”: J. D. 
Buack. The Marginal Feed Cost of Pork and Lard: L. J. ATKINSON. 
Postwar Agricultural Settlement Possibilities in Canada: W. B. Hurp. 
Postwar Land Settlement Opportunities in the Northern Great Plains : 
H.A. Streetz. Labor Productivity in Agriculture in U.S.S.R and U.S.A.: 
N. Jasny. JInterterritorial Freight Rate Differences in Relation to the 
Regionalization of Industry: R. L. Dewey. Research in Milk Market- 
ing: L. J. STecx. 

Foreign Affairs. 


Aprit 1945. Last Time: H. F. Armstronc. Science and Foreign 
Policy: G. F. Extor. America at War: H. W. Batpwin. The 
Chicago Air Conference: E. Warner. Reconciliation in India: C. 
RAJAGOPALACHARIA. Sweden: a case study in neutrality : B. Hoprer. 
The Inter-American System and the United Nations: W. R. SHarp. 
China’s Need for Transport: CHana Kia-Neav. Men and Circum- 
stance: H. Nicnwotson. Surplus Government Property and Foreign 
Policy: A.R. Burns. The Campaign in Burma: H.8.SEwett. The 
Future of the Italian Press : L. Ernavupt. 


La Revue Economique et Sociale (Algiers and Paris). 


No. 13. Les prétextes économiques et ’impérialisme allemand: M. Kocu. 
A propos de certains plans de sauvetage des monopoles allemands: K. 
Gorman. La monnaie Libano-Syrienne: J. C. Goparp. La main- 
d’cuvre indigéne dans la metropole : R. MANEVILLE. 

No. 14. Affaires publiques et affaires privées: E. Mrnost. Esquisse d’un 
droit social: L. JacquemMaRD. La banque internationale de recon- 
struction et de développement: R. Botttat. Le probléme des céreales en 
Algérie : BoyvEer-BanseE. 

No. 15. Esquisse d’un droit social ; 2° partie : Problémes de main-d’euvre : 
L. JACQUEMARD. Un dominion: l’Australie. Le fondement économique 
de son développement industriel: M. Mornanp. La conférence des trans- 
ports aériens de Chicago: A. VERDURAND. La vocation horticole de 
V Afrique du nord; H. Resour. 


Moneda y Crédito (Madrid). 

No. 11, DECEMBER 1944. Peligros de la regulacién estatal de los precios : 
G. CassEL. Fundamentos técnicos para la construccién de una escala de 
desbloqueo: A. DE Micurt. R ién del mercado de capital y planes 
de postguerra: A. G. OrBANEJA. Los grandes Bancos espanoles : 
I. C. Garricos. 

El Trimestre Econémico (Mexico). 


Aprit—JUNE 1945. Los trabajadores en los Estados Unidos : J. DEL PINAL. 
Anataciones sobre la Ley Organica del Banco del Paraguay: E. Monte- 
ALEGRE. Algunas caracteristicas de la banca central en América Latina : 
J. FE. pe tos Reyes. Geografia econdmica espariola: A. L. INARRITU. 
Critica de la teorta clasica del comercio internacional: J. H. WriLiaMs. 


Iktisat Fakultesi Mecmuasi (Revue de la Faculté des Sciences Economiques 
de Vl’ Uniwersité d Istanbul). 
OcroBER 1944. Die Renaissance der Konkurrenzidee im Urteil der Theorie : 
W. A. Jour. 
January 1944. Der moderne Pflicht- und Arbeitsmensch : A. Ristow. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
British. 


Brenstock (G.), Scowarz (S. M.) and Yucow (A.). Management 
in Russian Industry and Agriculture. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. 8”. Pp. xxxii + 198. 15s. 

[To be reviewed. | 


Bonnf (A.). The Economic Development of the Middle East. 
An outline of planned reconstruction. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, 1945. 8}”. Pp. xii + 164. 12s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Britain Advances. Machines on the Farm. By L. F. Easter- 
BROOK. 1943. The Cowntryman’s College. By H. C. Dent. 1943. 
Ploughing for Pasture. By H.1I.Moorr. 1944. Youth and the Land. 
By L. F. Eastersroox. 1944. Welfare at Work. By T. Hucuss. 
1944. Healthy, Happy Children. By L. Hovuspren. 1944. Milk. 
By H. D. Kay. 1944. London: Isaac Pitman for Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland; Longmans, Green for Overseas (for the British 
Council). 8”. Pp. 32. 1s. net. 

[This series of pamphlets, published for the British Council, are unfortunately 
not available in war-time for sale in Great Britain. When paper is again more 
plentiful it is much to be hoped that they will be given a circulation here. For, 
well written by acknowledged experts and copiously illustrated, they would be 
very valuable not only in schools but also for adult education and even under- 
graduate use. ] 

British Life and Thought. No. 5. The Face of Britain. By L. 
DupLey Stamp. 1940. Pp. 63. No. 12. British Trade Unions. 
By J. Price. 1942. Pp. 45. No. 16. British Agriculture. By 
L. F. EasTERBROOK. 1943. Pp. 48. No. 17. Medicine in Britain. 
By H. Crece. 1943. Pp. 47. No. 19. The Co-operative Movement 
in Britain. By E. TopHam and J. A. Houcn. 1944. Pp. 52. No. 
20. British Industry. By G. C. Auten. 1944. Pp. 52. London: 
Longmans, Green (for the British Council). 84”. 1s. net. 

[This series, like that under the general title of Britain Advances, has been 
produced by the British Council for circulation abroad, and is not at the moment 
available in this country. The pamphlet in the series which will most interest 
economists is one entitled British Industry, by Prof. G. C. Allen. In fifty-two 

it gives an admirable and very well printed and illustrated account of the 
general structure and problems of industry in this country. It would make a 
valuable brief introduction for undergraduates beginning work in economics. 
Other pamphlets include The British Social Services, by A. D. K. Owen, and The 
British System of Government, by A. W. Robson. ] 

BRUNNER (ExizaBETH). Holiday Making and the Holiday Trades. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1945. 84”. Pp. 63. 2s. 6d. 

[This study was prepared in the Statistical Department of the Nuffield College 
Social Reconstruction Survey, originally for private circulation only. It is based 
chiefly on material which has already been published, and does not claim for 
itself to be the result of exhaustive research. Within these limits, however, it 
contains much useful statistical and other information, and answers a real need. 
The first part of the pamphlet looks at holidays from the point of view of the 
consumer, and the second from that of the producer: the primary producers in 
the holiday trades, such as Entertainments and Sports and Personal Service; 
and the secondary holiday trades, such as building, decorating and contracting, 
gas, water and electricity, transport and communication, and the distributive 
trades. The book ends with a brief summary of the position and prospects of 
particular holiday areas, such as Sussex, Margate, Hampshire, Wales and Devon.] 


BuRNHAM (JAMES). The Managerial Revolution. Harmonds- 


worth : Penguin Books, 1945. 7”. Pp. 238. 9d. 
[This book, reviewed in the Economic Journat of June—-September 1942, 
has now been reprinted as a “ Pelican.”’] 
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Ciay (HENRY). Warand Unemployment. Barnett House Papers, 
No. 28. London: Oxford University Press, 1945. 8}. Pp. 15. 2s. 
(The Sidney Ball Lecture for 1945.] 


Cote (G. D.H.). Building and Planning. London: Cassell & Co., 
1945. 7”. Pp. 297. 10s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Economic Development in 8.E. Europe. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press and P.E.P., 1945. 84”. Pp. 165. 10s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Electricity Supply. The Voice of Authority. Past, present and 
future of the Electric Power Companies. London: Incorporated 
Association of Electric Power Companies, 1945. 8}”. Pp. 24. 


[In this broadsheet the Power engente maintain that the Labour proposal 
to nationalise electricity supply is fun entally wrong because the ae is 
virile, ordered and progressive. } 


Exsas (M. J.). Housing before the War and after. London: 
Staples Press, Ltd., 1945. 84”. Pp. xi+95. 7s. 6d. 


[A new and revised edition of a book reviewed in the Economic JouRNAL of 
December 1942.] 


Fasran Researcu Serres. Nos. 93, 94, 95 and 96. London: 
Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz, 1945. 9”. 


[Four further numbers in the Fabian Research Series maintain the reputation 
of this series for topicality. No. 93, Fuel and Power. A study in industrial 
organization and control (Pp. 17. 6d.), discusses the pre-war position and the 
experience of war-time control over gas, electricity and coal; and advocates a 
post-war policy which is to include the conduct of the coal industry by a single, 
aye owned enterprise charged with the duty of rationalising the industry. 

ut there should be “ important modifications in the practice and constitution of 
public corporations as hitherto known,” “‘ so adapting it (the public-corporation 
idea) as to create democracy at one remove, and not to establish (potentially) 
benevolent aristocracies in the control of fuel and power.” Professor G. D. H. 
Cole in No. 94, Reparations and the Future of German Industry (Pp. 19. 6d.), 
surveys the problem of reparations, and summarises his conclusions in twenty 
points, which include the fixing of reparations in terms of actual goods or services 
to be delivered; a clear distinction between penal labour imposed on war criminals 
and reparations labour given in discharge of a civil liability to repair war damage ; 
and a plea that “‘ the Germans must not be called upon to supply goods which are 
essential to maintain their own people at a standard of living not much, if at all, 
below that at which they were living before 1939,” and that “‘ Europe, devastated 
and short of both capital goods and consumers’ goods, cannot afford to dispense 
with the services of German industry.” No. 95, British Transport. A study in 
industrial organization and control (Pp. 25. 1s8.), reviews war-time control of 
railways and road transport, criticises the pre-war transport system, and states a 
case for national acquisition of railways and the placing of them under a public 
corporation, and for State control if not public operation of road transport. 
Before the war-time powers of the Ministry of Transport are relinquished, “a 
structure equally capable of exercising control over a coordinated transport 
system must be substituted.” Above all, there is need “‘ to create a transport 
mind, as opposed to a railway, road, canal or coastwise shipping mind.” No. 96, 
The Farming Front, A report on British agriculture in war and peace (Pp. 16. 6d.), 
gives a brief account of Government # ve, towards farming before the war 
(“ agriculture was increasingly spoon-fed by subsidies, reliefs, marketing boards, 
import duties and a host of other devices which kept the industry alive but did 
ing to restore its health ’’) and during the war. It then proceeds to consider 

the objectives of policy in peace-time. ‘‘ The central and overriding objective 
of policy must be to make the most effective — contribution to the nutrition 
of the British ple by concentrating on those products which British farmers 
are best fitted t to produce.” Agricultural prices should be stabilised by « 
policy of price-guarantees, but the prices should be such as “ in the long run do 
not in general differ from the average level of world prices.’”’ A continuance of 


something akin to the War Agricultural Committees is urged, and in certain 
products of the war-time system of bulk purchases by the Ministry of Food, and 
the retention of a Ministry of Food to control prices, to act as importer of some 
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foodstuffs, to rationalise distribution and “‘to implement the Government’s 
nutrition policy by making milk and cther vitamin-rich foods available at special 
prices to the consumer needing them.’’} 


ForpuaM (M.). The Restoration of Agriculture. London: King 
& Staples, 1945. 7”. Pp. 27. ls. 

{A plea for the restoration of agriculture to a central place in the life of 
Britain, because of the physical, mental and spiritual gifts it can give to the life 
of the community.} 


Gaver (D. R.) and Sovant (N. V.). War and Indian Economic 
Policy. Poona: Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1944. 
84”. Pp. 160. 15s. 


[A survey of India’s financial position, including note issue, recent movements 
of currency and prices and a criticism of war-time financial and economic policy. 
These criticisms include an excessive decentralisation (‘‘ not only is economic 
How not centrally planned, but it is not planned even for the province or any 
arge region of it as a whole ’’), with what is claimed to be excessive disparity with 
regard to matters such as price-control, and with particularly damaging results 
as regards food.policy ; and “‘ the haphazard manner in which controls have come 
into existence.”” The authors come down in favour of a measure of deflation 
after the war, reducing the existing volume of currency in circulation, or at least 
setting a maximum limit to prevent any further increase. In addition “ the 
interests of the poor consumer, rural as well as urban, and of the small producer ” 
demand that there should be a policy of comprehensive price-control.] 


Hankey (LorD). Government Control in War. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1945. 7”. Pp. 88. 4s. 6d. 

[A reprint of the Lees Knowles Lectures of 1945. The first chapter deals with 
‘* Principles,”’ and discusses such questions as whether the control of war should 
be vested in statesmen or in fighting-men, the relations between the Government 
and the Commanders-in-Chief, and the Prime Minister’s responsibility. The 
second chapter deals with the work of the Committee of Imperial Defence prior 
to 1914; the third with the war of 1914-18; the fourth, administrative machinery 
between the two wars; and the fifth with the experience of the present war. 
The booklet concludes with a discussion of principles and methods for the future. 
The Master of Trinity in a Foreword says of the author: “If any single man 
knows the government machinery by which the wars of this country and empire 
are organised, it is the author of these lectures.’’] 


Hooker (A. A.). A Scheme for the Marketing of Imported Wheat. 
London: F. & E. Stoneham ; Liverpool: Phillip, Son & Nephew, 1945. 
8h". Pp. 24. 6d. 

[A plea for the relaxation of ‘‘ bureaucratic control” and the revival of a 
wheat futures market in this country, with detailed suggestions twards this end.] 


Industrial Record, 1919-1939. A Review of the Inter-War Years. 
Bournville, Cadbury Bros., Ltd. (distributed by Isaac Pitman, Lon- 
don), 1945. 94”. Pp. 84. 8s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed. | 


Kris (E.) and Sprrer (H.). German Radio Propaganda. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1944. 8”. Pp. xiv + 529. 25s. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Lewis (W. A.). Monopoly in British Industry. London: Fabian 
Publications, Ltd., and Victor Gollancz, 1945. 8”. Pp. 25. ls. 

[A brief but useful study of monopoly in Britain which includes some discussion 
of the extent and importance of monopoly in the main industry groups and 
indicates which trades are in general competitive and which are in some 
measure monopolistic. A final section reviews the arguments for and against 
monopoly, and disposes of some of the more obvious fallacies. The author’s 
final, and optimistic, conclusion is that most monopolies are relatively weak and 
all that is necessary is sufficient determination to tackle them.] 


LiversaGE (V.). Land Tenure in the Colonies. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1945. 7}”. Pp. ix + 150. 7s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed. ] 
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McGrecor (A. Grant). Labour’s Opportunity (with Appendix 
on Beveridge Plan). The road to live and let live. London: Isaac 
Pitman, 1945. 7”. Pp. 54. Is. 

(Mr. Grant McGregor argues that the short cut to prosperity is ‘‘ wages and 
salaries that will maintain the general price level firm at the prosperity level 
under free competition and thus maintain consuming power in step with ever- 
rising producing power.”’] 

Magumpak (D. N.). The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes. Luck- 
now: Universal Publishers, 1944. 93”. Pp. xix + 234. Rs. 12. 


{An anthropological study of the Korwas, Tharus, Khasas and Criminal 
Tribes of India.] 


ManceE (Bric.-Gen. Srr OsBoRNE), assisted by WHEELER (J. E.). 
International Air Transport. London : Oxford University Press (for the 


Royal Institute of International Affairs), 1943. 8}. Pp.117. 7s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


ManceE (Bric.-Gen. Sm OsBorNe), assisted by WHEELER (J. E.). 
International Sea Transport. London: Oxford University Press (for the 


Royal Institute of International Affairs), 1945. 83”. Pp.198. 12s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


ManceE (Bric.-Gen. Str OsBoRNE), assisted by WHEELER (J. E.). 
International Telecommunications. London: Oxford University 
Press (for the Royal Institute: of International Affairs), 1943. 84”. 
Pp. 90. 7s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


MarcuHanT (Sir James) (Ed.). Rebuilding Family Life in the 
Post-war World. London: Odhams Press, 1945. 8”. Pp. 136. 2s. 

[Articles on various aspects of the Family by Messrs. R. M. Titmuss, W. B. 
Reddaway, Dr. Leybourne- White, Professor F. A. E. Crew and Sir John Orr, with 
an Introduction by Lord Horder. Mr. Titmuss writes on the statistics of popula- 
tion-movement and Mr. Reddaway on economics and social factors influencing 
the size of the family. Sir John Orr stresses the importance of nutrition.] 


Mavuipon (F. R. E.). The Use and Abuse of Statistics. With 
special reference to Australian Economic and Social Statistics in 
Peace and War. Crawley: University of Western Australia Text 
Books Board, 1944. 8”. Pp. 99. 3s. 

[Why has nobody written a book like this for the United Kingdom? Prof. 
Mauldon begins with a short, witty and trenchant introduction to the uses of 
statistics and to the disasters waiting upon action without statistical examination, 
and equally upon action based on wrong interpretation of statistics. He next 
takes one through the Australian system of national statistics, showing what can 
and cannot be deduced from the data available in each field, with candid com- 
ments on the value and probable accuracy of the various series and indices. ] 


Menzies-Kitcuin (A. W.). The Future of British Farming. 
London : Pilot Press, 1945. 84”. Pp. 64. 5s. 

[This new booklet in the Target for To-morrow Series changes the format, but 
maintains the high standard and topical interest, of the series. Dr. Menzies- 
Kitchen (of the Economic Department of the Cambridge School of Agriculture) 
starts his very competent and illuminating survey of the position and prospects 
of British agriculture from the postulate that the “‘ two overriding problems in 
post-war reconstruction ” consist of : “‘ (a) to evolve a method of curing unem- 
ployment in industrial countries by the stimulation of effective demand, and by 
the transfer of workers from redundant to new industry, and (b) in backward 
countries by increasing the technical efficiency of agriculture to get men off the 
land into industry.” The poorest countries of the world are generally those 
which have the largest proportions of their population on the land. “To use 
agriculture as a means of absorbing surplus industrial labour is likely to impede 
economic progress. . . . The purpose of agriculture is to feed the ple with the 
kind of food they require and to feed them with the least possible effort. . . . 
The choice in a period of depression should not be between unemployment and 
agriculture but between unemployment and new industry.” Hence the aim of 
world policy should be to increase the value of output per head in agriculture, 
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thereby enabling a larger proportion of the population to be employed in other 
than primary production, where output per head tends to be relatively greatest. 
In his approach to the problems of British farming, the author stresses the 
“nutritional approach.” He is doubtful of the wisdom of extending the tillage 
area, since even as a contribution to security in war-time “ a storage policy for 
bulky foods is likely to be equally effective and considerably ae sgl Em- 
phasis should rather be placed on “ those commodities in which this country 
has comparative advantages in production ” and for which at a lower price the 
demand is fairly elastic, such as dairy products, meat and poultry, vegetables and 
fruit. A brief survey of the main tendencies in British agriculture between 
1870 and 1937 and of the war years is followed by a chapter dealing with the 
special features of British agriculture. Stress is laid on the advantages of lea 
farming and its extension at the expense of permanent pasture. As a matter of 
future policy financial assistance should be given to livestock and to livestock 
products rather than to arable cultivation; ‘‘ the transition from war to peace 
should be effected under control and by a series of plans each covering a period of 
years”; farm prices should be stabilised (if need be with the aid of subsidies) 
within the period of each plan; long-term credit facilities should be provided for 
the improvement of technique, buildings, drainage etc.; and more attention 
should be paid to research and to the standardisation of agricultural equipment. 
The controversial question of land-ownership is not discussed. The booklet has 
a Foreword by Sir John Boyd Orr, and is completed by 23 excellent photographs. } 


Muus (J. P.) and Others (Ed.). Essays in Anthropology. Luck- 
now: Maxwell Co., 1944. 9”. Pp. viii + 268. Rs. 12. 
[A book of Essays presented to Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy.] 


Miners’ Welfare Looks Forward. Miners’ Welfare Commission, 
Ashley Court, Ashtead, Surrey, 1945. 94”. Pp. 45. 6d. 

[A Report of the Miners’ Welfare Commission embodying proposals for future 
development. ] 

MUKERJEE (RADHAKAMAL). The Economic History of India, 
1600-1800. London and Bombay: Longmans, Green, 1944. 10”. 
Pp. xxiii + 195. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Munsai (M. C.) and Sryua (BisHan). From the Farmer to the 
Consumer. A study of price spreads. New Delhi: Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 1945. 93”. Pp. 43. 
Rs. 2. ‘ 

[An interesting study, published by the Research Department of the Federa- 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, of price-spreads in primary 
products. Marketing costs throughout the agricultural depression showed great 
rigidity. Yet middlemen’s margins in India do not compare unfavourably with 
those in other countries. At the same time marketing services in India are 
inefficient and are in need of improvement, and ‘“ marketing of agricultural 
products is inextricably bound up with the system of rural finance.’’] 


Orp (L.C.). Secrets of Industry.. London: Allen & Unwin, 1944. 
84”. Pp. 160. 8s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Oxford Pamphlets on Home Affairs. No. H.9. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1944. 7”. Pp. 32. 6d. 


[No. H.9 in this series is Britain’s Housing Shortage, by Miss M. Bowley. The 
problem is discussed in the light of our experience between the two wars. ] 

Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. No. 69 and No. 70. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1944. 7”. Pp. 32. 6d. 

[No. 69, France, by Dorothy Pickles, is a short study of the Third Republic, 
its virtues and its weaknesses. Mrs. Pickles considers that one of the fundamental 
weaknesses of French democracy is that the highly centralised government of 
N ve has been maintained, thus creating strife between ministers and deputies, 
and leaving too much power in the hands of the permanent officials. No. 70, 
Japan, by Sir George Sansom, gives a brief outline of Japan’s seclusion, her 
reopening to the Western world, her political structure and the character of her 
institutions. The author considers that there is little hope of her settling down to 
peaceful pursuits until she has more liberal government; but this must grow up 
inside the country, and not be forced upon her from the West.] 
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Picou (A. C.). Lapses from Full Employment. London: Mac- 
millan, 1945. 73”. Pp. viii +73. 4s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


A Plan of Economic Development for India. Parts I and II. 


Harmondsworth : Penguin Books, 1945. 7”. Pp. 105. 9d. 

[This enlarged version of the Bombay Plan now includes a Second Part, 
dealing with problems of the Distribution of the National Income and with the 
State and Economic Organisation.] 


Ramaswamy (T. N.). Post-war Economic Co-ordination for India. 
Bombay: New Book Co., 1944. 7”. Pp. 56. Rs. 2s. 

[This booklet is chiefly a criticism of the Bombay Plan of Economic Develop- 
ment for India, on the ground that the industrialisation schemes proposed by it 
“* will not relieve the pressure of population on the soil or raise the general standard 
of life for the four hundred million people of this country.” The reasons for this 
criticism do not emerge very clearly or in any detail; but they seem to consist in 
the fact that the industrial schemes proposed would be insufficiently labour- 
absorbing and too localised, and that the expansion of foodstuffs and consumers’ 
goods would not be adequate to meet the augmentation of spendable income which 
the proposed industrial investment would create. The author advocates instead 
a more “‘ balanced” programme of development, in which agricultural recon- 
struction and the development of local light industries have a leading place, 
postponing “ the starting of the basic industries till our industrial structure has 
grown to a stature when it can stand the economic weight of heavy industries.” 
Employment in non-agricultural occupations will be needed for 50 million persons, 
which will require 100,000 industrial units with an average of 500 labourers a 
piece. To this end stress is laid on “ effective decentralisation of the industrial 
structure,” so that employment-capacity may be related to population.] 


Reconstruction in the Pottery Industry. Manchester: Co-operative 


Printing Society, 1945. 93”. Pp. 40. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Science in Britain. British Agricultural Research: Rothamsted. 
By Sm E. J. Russet. 1942. Pp.32. James Watt and the Industrial 
Revolution. By H.W. Dickinson and H. P. Vowies. 1943. Pp. 59. 
London : Longmans, Green (for the British Council). 7”. 1s. 

[These two pamphlets, like others noted elsewhere in this issue, have been 
prepared for the British Council for circulation abroad and are not for the 
moment available in this country. Mr. Dickinson, whose larger books on the 
history of engineering will be well known to economic historians, has managed to 
compress into 60 pages more of the essentials of the history of the technological 
advances of the Industrial Revolution than one could have believed possible. 
The illustrations as well as the text will enable those interested in machines to 
understand the precise contribution of Watt far better than do most of the 
larger economic histories. Watts’ own efforts are related to the technical 
progress in textiles, mining and engineering. In short, a fascinating and really 
valuable little book. Sir John Russell writes, it need scarcely be said, with 
equal authority and fascination about Rothamsted. His period is longer. He 
describes the beginnings under Lawes, but the main emphasis is rightly on the 
most recent activities. ] 


Stneu (InpRasit). The Gondwana and the Gonds. Lucknow: 
Universal Publishers, Ltd., 1944. 9”. Pp. 201. Rs. 12. 

[An anthropological study which contains several chapters on economic 
activities and pursuits. ] 

Stephen (A. M.). Full Employment in British Shipyards. Glas- 
gow: Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, 1944. 8}”. Pp. 14. 

[A Presidential Address to the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland which contains useful material for a study of the British shipbuilding 
capacity. ] 

Sur (A.K.). Savings and Investment in India. Calcutta: Indian 
Economist, 7 Canning Street, 1944. 7”. Pp. 34. 12 annas. 

[The reprint of an article examining the source of savings in India and recent 
trends in investment. The future of Indian investment depends on “ the creation 
and maintenance of confidence of investors,” “‘ a policy for reorientation of the 
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investment habits of the masses,” and an attack on their ‘ liquidity preference 
complex,” and the establishment of ‘‘ a well-organized and broad-based invest- 
ment market,’’ complete with issue houses, underwriting establishments, invest- 
ment banks and investment trusts. There should also be a National Investment 
Board under the control of the Central Government ‘“‘ to ensure that indigenous 
capital may have fair play vis-d-vis external capital.”’] 

Tory Reform Committee. Tools for the Next Job. London: 
Europa Publications, Ltd., 1945. 83”. Pp. 63. 2s. 6d. 


[This is written in amplification of the policy already outlined in Forward—By 
the Right, and in the belief that ‘‘ there is to-day a clear-cut division between those 
who seek security through a policy of restriction and those who seek a rising 
standard of life through a policy of expansion”: a division which “ cuts across 
party and class alignments.’”” Expansion after the war is needed “‘ upon a scale 
comparable to that which took place during the industrial revolution.” It must 
be frankly recognised that ‘‘ almost everything was wrong with our pre-war out- 
look and its legacy of out-of-date methods and equipment.’’ Comparison be- 
tween the productivity of British and American industry is reviewed, and the 
need for a thorough reorganisation and re-equipment of British industry is stressed. 
The Government in the past has adopted a negative attitude to industry; and 
“* private enterprise was heading for a situation where it was decreasingly private 
and progressively less enterprising.”” Nationalisation is rejected; but a positive 
policy by the Government to aid re-equipment both here and in the colonies and 
Dominions is essential. A peace savings campaign, the institution of a Bankers’ 
Industrial Development Company, a revision of taxation-practice with regard to 
depreciation allowances and profits ploughed back into business, an extension of 
shift work, and the improvement of statistics and the introduction of standardised 
accounting and costing are among the positive suggestions made, which are on the 
— less impressive than is the booklet’s cogent statement of the problem to be 
solved. ] 


Water (F.). Pour une Economie de Paix. Société des Editions 
de la France Libre (Burrup, Mathieson, 31 Throgmorton St., London, 
E.C. 2), 1944. 7”. Pp. 67. 


[A lucid and well-informed survey by a French economist of the essentials of 
the theory associated with Lord Keynes, of recent policy proposals in England 
directed towards economic stability and full employment, and of the proposals 
for an international monetary fund and an international investment bank asso- 
ciated with the conference at Bretton Woods; together with a consideration of 
the application of such proposals to the special conditions of France. The 
writer considers that ‘‘ une politique d’argent dirigé ’’ will present much greater 
difficulties for France than for England: that it would require “a complete 
reorganisation of financial customs and institutions,” including a Bank of Issue 
controlled by the State and in turn controlling credit establishments and exchange 
control. “If one may feel some scepticism about the investment that the British 
Government can obtain from industry by means of persuasion, for France such a 
hope would seem pure utopianism. The argument appears to be decisive for 
large-scale nationalisation.”” Yet nationalisation damages private interests and 
evokes resistance, and State operation is seldom superior to private; and the 
author accordingly pins his hope to the establishment of a central investment plan 
and the successful enforcement of it as a result of a reorganisation of the machinery ' 
and personnel of government administration. ] 

Wricut (F. J.). Commerce. Vol. I. An Introduction to Com- 
merce. London: English Universities Press, Ltd., 1945. 84”. Pp. 
231. 7s. 6d. 

[This volume has been prepared as a text-book for a technical course in 
Commerce. As such it is a useful and thorough piece of work. But it is to be 
doubted whether any economist could put it down without a feeling of discontent, 
not so much with the book itself as with the scope and content of a course in 
Commerce. Is this wide range of miscellaneous and often unimportant fact, 
coupled with puerile economics and jejune history, a training for commercial life ? 
Are there no principles and generalisations on a larger scale which can teach 
commerce students to think as well as to remember? Perhaps it is wrong to 
wish that Mr. Wright had written an iconoclastic and path-making book. But 
surely the subject calls for it.] 


Youne (M.) and Prager (T.). There’s Work for All. London; 


Nicholson & Watson, 1945. 84”. Pp. 128: 5s. 
[To be reviewed. } 
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American. 


American Management Association. Research Report No. 6. Pp. 
36. $1.25. No.7. Pp.94. $2.25. New York: American Manage- 
ment Association, 1945. 9”. 

[These two reports are Parts I and II of a study of the foreman’s réle in 
industry. Part I (report number 6) is The Unionization of Foremen, which is 
discussed under the headings of ‘“ Nature of Foremen’s Unionization,” ‘‘ Legal 
Status,” ‘‘ Communication from Foremen to Higher Management ” and “‘ Conse- 
quences of Foremen’s Unionization.” Part II (report number 7) is The Develop- 
ment of Foremen in Management, and its purpose is “ to discuss measures which 
may be used to improve foremen’s status and morale.” The writers of this report, 
working from replies to a detailed questionnaire received from almost a hundred 
firms and many talks with foremen and executives, consider that the major 
goals of the average foremen are: A responsible job; pay commensurate with 
effort; job security; the right to be Geand: and recognition and respect. 
Methods whereby these goals can in part be achieved are discussed. ] 


Ayres (C. E.). The Theory of Economic Progress. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1944. 8}”. Pp. viii +317. $3.00. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Boutpine (K. E.). The Economics of Peace. New York: Pren- 


tice-Hall Inc., 1945. 9”. Pp. vii +278. $3.75. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Bucuanan (N. S.). Price Control in the Postwar Period. New 
York: The Committee on International Economic Policy and the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1944. 9”. Pp. 34. 

[Prof. Buchanan concludes that, because of inevitable delays in reconversion 
to peace-time peers there is likely to be a tendency to rising prices in certain 
important fields and that the case for selective price control is strong. He sees 
danger, however, in over-zealous efforts to drive it beyond its real capacities 
without realising its limitations. Price control is only one element and must 
be fitted into the whole as one actor into a cast.] 


CuasE (S.). Democracy under Pressure. Special interests v. 
the public welfare. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. 
8”. Pp. ix + 142. $1.00. 

{Mr. Stuart Chase, in this fourth volume of the Twentieth Century Fund 
Series, deals with the various pressure groups—the monopolies, big business, the 
labour pressure, the farmers, and others. ] 


Cuupson (W. A.). The Pattern of Corporate Financial Structure. 
A cross-section view of manufacturing, mining, trade and construction, 
1937. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1945. 
9”. Pp. xiv + 148. $2.00. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


ExttswortH (P. T.). Chile: an economy in transition. New 
York : Macmillan Company, 1945. 8”. Pp. ix + 183. $3.00. 

(This very competent monograph by the Professor of Economics in the 
University of Wisconsin, shows the impact of depression in 1931 on Chile, a 
country mainly dependent on two exports, copper and nitrates, and the attempts 
made to develop the Chilean economy in the direction of a more balanced industry 
and less dependence on international trade in these two commodities.] 


Gras (N.S.B.). Are you Writing a Business History? (Bulletin of 
The Business Historical Scciety, Vol. XVIII, No. 4.) Boston, Mass : 
Business Historical Society, 1944. 9”. Pp. 37. 

[Prof. Gras has done an immense service by writing this volume of notes for 
those who are proposing to write, or get written, a business history. For both 
economics and economic history have been the poorer because we are less plenti- 
fully gm with the biographies or autobiographies of great industrialists 
and with the histories of firms than are the political historians with similar 
volumes concerned with great political figures and issues. Moreover, all too 
many of them are dull because they do not ask the really interesting questions. 
Prof. Gras suggests what some of these questions should be. Surely the essentials 
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of a business history can be summarised very simply: What were the at 
decisions in the history of this undertaking? How and why were they made ?] 
Hansen (Atvin H.). America’s Réle in the World Economy. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1945. 8”. Pp. 197. $2.50. 
[To be reviewed. | 


Harris (S. E.). Price and Related Controls in the United States. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945. 9”. Pp. 392. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Harvard School of Business Administration. Papers by the 
Division of Research. Boston, Mass: Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 1944. 9”. 

[Recent additions to this series include the following: Business Finances 
during the Critical Transition from War to Peace, by C. C. Abbott. Pp. iv + 41. 
50 cents. Forces Influencing Investment in Business Enterprise after the Transition 
Period, by C. C. Abbot. Pp. iv +51. 50 cents. The Financial Situation of 
Industry after Two Years of War, by C. C. Abbott. Pp. iii + 23. 25 cents. 
The V and VT Loan Arrangement and Termination Financing, by C. C. Abbott 
and W. G. O’Neil. Pp. iii + 46. 50 cents. Effect of Federal Taxes on Growing 
Enterprises, by J. K. Butters and J. Lintner. Study No. I: The Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation. Pp.v + 40. Study No.2: Polaroid Corporation. Pp. v + 63. 
Study No. 3: Lithomat Corporation. Pp. 34. 50 cents each.] 

HEBERLE (R.). From Democracy to Nazism. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1945. 84”. Pp. vii + 130. $2.50. 

[The author surveys the class composition of the leading German parties in the 
*twenties and traces the growth of the Naziparty. Starting as an urban movement 
this later became rural; and accordingly an account is given of the various rural 
political movements in Schleswig-Holstein where the Nazis secured a large 
measure of support. “‘ The main mass support came from the middle layers of 
society, from those Kleinbauern and Kleinbuerger who in the — had adhered to 
political ideas very different from those characteristic of the Nazi creed,’”’ but who 
“‘ were attracted to Nazism by the egalitarian temper and by promises of desired 
economic policies.”’] 

Hupson (M. O.). International Tribunals. Washington, D.C. : 
Brookings Institution and Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1944. 84”. Pp. xii + 287. $2.50. 

[This volume (which is sponsored both by the Brookings Institution and the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace) is “ offered, not as a treatise for 
reference, but as a constructive analysis of questions which must be faced in 
meeting a current and impending problem of world affairs. It deals —— 
with the tribunals which will be needed in the post-war world; but it deals with 
them in the light of the experience gained during the past hundred and fifty years ” 
—from the Jay Treaty in 1794 between the United States and Great Britain to 
1944. The author is a Judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
a Member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration.] 


KaurMann (F.). Methodology of the Social Sciences. New York 
and London: Oxford University Press, 1944. 83”. Pp. viii + 272. 
$3.50. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Knorr (K. E.). Tin under Control. Stanford University : Food 
Research Institute, 1945. 9”. Pp. xi+ 314. $3.00. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Lance (0.). Price Flexibility and Employment. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Principia Press (Cowles Commission for Research in Eco- 
nomics, University of Chicago), 1944. 10”. Pp. 114. $2.00. 

[To be reviewed. ]} 

LinpHoLM (R. W.). The Corporate Franchise as a Basis of Taxa- 
tion. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1944. 9”. Pp. xviii + 
277. $4.50. : 

[To be reviewed. ] 
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Lutz (F. A.). Corporate Cash Balances, 1914-43. Manufacturing 
and Trade. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1945. 9”. Pp. xiv +132. $2.00. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Macminn (N.), Haryps (J. R.) and McCrimmon (J. M.). (Ed.). 
Bibliography of the Published Writings of John Stuart Mill. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Northwestern University, 1945. 9”. Pp. xiv + 101. 

(This comprehensive bibliography, arranged chronologically according to 
years of publication, from 1822 to 1873, has been edited from a manuscript note- 
book compiled by Mill himself containing a complete list of his publications, 
including articles in newspapers and periodicals and political letters to Bombay, 
between these dates. ] 


National Planning Association. Planning Pamphlets Nos. 39, 
40, 41, 42, 43 and 44 (50 cents), 45 and 46. Washington, D.C.: National 
Planning Association, 1945. 74”. 25 cents. 


[The recent additions to this series are as follows: No. 39 (25 cents), 
Strengthening the Congress, by Robert Heller; No. 40 (25 cents), China’s Relief 
eeds, prepared by a Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. Clarence Pickett ; 
No. 41 (25 cents), Stabilizing the Construction Industry, by Miles L. Colean; No. 42 
(25 cents), Fertilizers in the National Economy, by the Agricultural Committee ; 
Nos. 43-4 (50 cents), National Budgets for Full Employment, which is an N.P.A. 
Staff Report. The last-named pamphlet is of far the most importance, and 
deserves attention in this country. It emphasises that, if past relationships of 
income and output continue, the expenditures arising from full employment 
incomes would not maintain full employment. Various non-controversial 
changes can help to right the position, notably tax remissions, reductions of 
social insurance contributions, moderation of corporation savings in the light of 
more stable earnings. But this will not be enough. It is suggested that 
alternative remedies include increased Government expenditure or reduced 
taxation while maintaining expenditure; increased private investment; in- 
creased private consumption out of given incomes. The ai ent is built up on 
a most valuable basis of income and expenditure estimates. No. 45(25 cents), Fiscal 
Policy for Full Employment, by J. H. G. Pierson, analyses the reasons why a 
positive fiscal policy is essential for assuring full employment, and draws certain 
conclusions as to the kind of Fiscal policy needed. Various definite recommenda- 
tions for achieving this end are made. No. 46 (25 cents), A Food and Nutrition 
Program for the Nation, is a plea for “‘ combining measures for raising incomes with 
those for improving nutrition.” Consumers’ organisations to paren 5 information 
about nutrition are suggested; the attachment of professional dietitians to 
hospitals, schools, restaurants and the food industry; qualitative improvements 
in agriculture; an extension of — restaurants and of food research. Rela- 
tively little attention is paid to the raising of incomes in the lowest income-strata, 
or to the control and subsidisation of food prices in peace-time.] 


Normano (J. F.). The Spirit of Russian Economics. New York : 
John Day Company, 1945. 7}”. Pp. xiv+170. $2.00. 

[To be reviewed. } 

NurgsKE (R.). Conditions of International Monetary Equilibrium. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press (International 
Finance Section, Department of Economics and Social Institutions), 
1945. 9”. Pp. 24. 

{[Dr. Ragnar Nurske emphasises the interrelations of monetary, commercial 
and employment policies and the difficulties of simultaneously promoting full 
employment and international trade unless all the greater nations can be relied 
upon simultaneously to be following such a policy.] 

Relief and Rehabilitation: a study guide. Washington, D.C. : 
National Planning Association, 1945. 74”. Pp. 12. 15 cents. 

[A study guide to the problems which face UNRRA, and the implications of 
the participation of the member nations in the relief work which it undertakes. ] 

Scnuttz (T. W.). Food for the World. Chicago: University 
Press (Cambridge: University Press), 1945. 9”. Pp. xi + 353. 

[To be reviewed. ] 
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The Stakes of Bretton Woods. Washington: National Planning 
Association, 1945. 11”. Pp. 24. 25 cents. 

[A statement issued by the Committee on International Policy of the National 
Planning Association, outlining the main achievements of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement, and giving answers to some leading objections, which it is believed 
are “‘ based either upon a misunderstanding or upon a limited concept of the 
magnitude of the problem facing us and a desire to apply the normal standards 
of sound banking practice to a situation altogether without precedent.’’] 

Wiuiams (J. H.). The Bretton Woods Agreements. Columbia 
University’: Academy of Political Science, 1945. 84”. Pp. 10. 

[The Reprint of an Address by the Dean of the Graduate School of Public 
Administration at Harvard to the Academy of Political Science. In the writer’s 
opinion the Bank-proposal (‘‘ with some changes ”’) should be adopted, but the 
proposed Fund should be postponed ‘‘ until more favorable conditions have been 
developed for its operation.’’] 

Youna@MAN (ANNA). The Federal Reserve System in Wartime. 
New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1945. 9”. Pp. 
67. 50 cents. 

[This pamphlet gives a clear account of how the Federal Reserve System has 
met the special problems of war finance. It deals in particular with the measures 
taken to stabilise the Government Securities market, to direct credit towards 
selected uses, to provide additional Member Bank reserves, and with Treasury 
borrowing techniques. Finally it deals briefly with the legacies of war finance : 
currency circulation, deposits, public debt interest rates, foreign funds. ] 


French. 


MarJouin (R.). Prix, Monnaie et Production. Essai sur les 
mouvements économiques de longue durée. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1941. 10’. Pp. x + 370. 

[To be reviewed. ]} 

MERTENS (J. E.). La Naissance et le développement de I’étalon- 
or, 1696-1922. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1944. 10”. 
Pp. 475. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

SoLENTE (H.). Retour a l’équilibre économique : profits, fiscalité 
et prix. Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1944. 84”. Pp. 232. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Belgian. 

La Restauration économique de la Belgique. Transition vers une 
économie de paix. Brussels: Editions Baude, 1944. 7}”. Pp. 177. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Swiss. 


Lone (O.). Les Etats-Unis et la Grande-Bretagne devant le III 
Reich (1934-1939). Un aspect du conflit des politiques commerciales 
avant la guerre. Geneva: George & Cie., 1943. 9”. Pp. 297. 


[To be reviewed.] 
Official. 
BRITIsH. 


An Analysis of the Sources of War Finance and Estimates of the 
National Income and Expenditure in the Years 1938-1944. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1945. 94”. Pp. 55. ls. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

British Air Transport. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1945. 
94”. Pp. 10. 2d. 

[To be reviewed. ] 
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Coal Mining. Report of the Technical Advisory Committee. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1945. 94”. Pp. ix + 149. Ils. 

[Reviewed in this issue. ] 

Employment and Income, with special reference to the initial 
period of reconstruction. Ottawa: Edmond Cloutier, Printer to the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1945. 9}”. Pp. 24. 

[This is for Canada the equivalent of the British Full Employment White 
Paper. In it ‘‘ the Government has stated unequivocally its adoption of a high 
and stable level of employment and income, and thereby higher standards of 
living, as a major aim of Government policy.’’ The paper lays out the recon- 
struction policies of the Canadian Government designed to this end.] 

India. Guide to Current Official Statistics. Vol. II. Trade, 
Transport and’ Communications, and Finance (excluding Public 
Finance). Prepared, under instructions from the Economic Adviser, 
by S. SuBRAMANIAN. Lucknow: Government Branch Press, 1945. 
94”. Pp. 114. 2s. 6d. 


The Population of Ontario from 1921-1965. Ontario: Depart- 
ment of Health, 1944. 11”. Pp. 30. 

[A roneo-ed note prepared in the Division of Psychiatric Research of the 
Department of Health of Ontario. It includes sections dealing with the proba- 
bility of death, the trend of fertility, net migration, the anticipated population 
by age groups until 1965, followed by a series of tables relating to the above 
subjects. The estimates show a rise from about 3-8 millions in 1941 to about 
4-5 millions in 1965.] 

Rationing in Australia. A review of the work of the Common- 
wealth Rationing Commission. June 1942—December 1944. Mel- 
bourne : Government Printer, 1944. 8”. Pp. 32. 

[An official survey by the Commonwealth of Australia of the system of ration- 
ing introduced in that country during the war.] 

Regional Survey Reports. Durham Coalfield. Pp. 48. Is. The 
Coalfields of the Midland Region. Pp. 67. 2s. North-eastern Coal- 
field. Pp. 59. 1s. 6d. North Midland Coalfield. Pp. 42. Is. 6d. 
Kent Coalfield. Pp. 40. 9d. North Western Coalfields. Pp. 80. 
2s. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1945. 9}”. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Report of the Economic Policy Committee. Kingston, Jamaica : 
Government Printer, 1945. 13”. Pp. 45. 

[The Report of a Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. F. C. Benham, 
which deals, inter alia, with the resources of Jamaica; with production of sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, coconuts and citrus fruit; with overseas trade; with employment, 
social security and health; with local government; with transport; finally with 
developmental policy and projects. ] 

Report of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, January 1, 1944, to 
December 31, 1944. Ottawa: Edmond Cloutier, 1945. 10”. Pp. 78. 

[The Canadian success in stabilising prices in this war has been truly re- 
markable. The price curve in the Chart on the first page of this Report has 
scarcely wavered since 1942 and is in remarkable contrast to that for 1916-19. 
The Report sets out in detail the methods that have been used.] 

The Rural Reconstruction Commission. The Commission’s First 
Report: A General Rural Survey. Pp. 58. Commission’s Second 
Report: Settlement and Employment of Returned Men on the Land. 
Pp. 55. Commission’s Third Report: Land Utilization and Farm 
Settlement. Pp. 139. Canberra : Commonwealth Printer, 1944. 94”. 

[These three volumes are the reports of the Rural Reconstruction Commission 
set up in 1943 under the chairmanship of the Honourable Frank Joseph Scott 
Wise, to enquire into the organisation of Australian rural economy for the prose- 
cution of the war, and its re-organisation and rehabilitation during the post-war 
period. The first report is A General Rural Survey; the second, Settlement and 
Employment of Returned Men on the Land; and the third, Land Utilization and 
Farm Settlement.] 
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Scottish Coalfields. The Report of the Scottish Coalfields Com- 
mittee. Edinburgh: H.M. Stationery Office, 1944. 93”. Pp.184. 3s. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


AMERICAN. 

The Government’s Wartime Research and Development, 1940-44. 
Report from the Subcommittee on War Mobilization to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, United States Senate. PartI. Survey of Govern- 
ment Agencies. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
9”. Pp. 326. 

[An important survey, packed with detailed information, of government 

mcies concerned with wartime research and development in U.S.A. between 
1940 and 1944.] 

Impact of the War on Employment in Seventy-two Centers of War 
Activity. U.S. Department of Labor: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Employment and Occupational Outlook Branch, 1945. 10”. Pp. 38. 


The Sales and Use Tax. Report of the Commission to Study the 
Sales and Use Tax to the Governor and the General Assembly of 
Virginia. Richmond: Division of Purchase and Printing, 1945. 9”. 
Pp. 76. 

[This is the Report of a Commission appointed by the Governor and General 
Assembly of Virginia to study the Sales and Use Tax. The general conclusion 
is that the tax is regressive in its incidence, and the Commission has recommended 
that in preference to its use other taxes be increased. ] 

A Treasury Tax Study. Excise Taxes: United States, Canada 
and United Kingdom. Washington: Treasury Department, Division 
of Tax Research, 1945. 103”. Pp. 43. 


Swiss. 

Bank for International Settlements. Fourteenth Annual Report, 
Ist April 1943-3lst March 1944. Basle, 1944. 114”. Pp. 313. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


LEAGUE OF NaTIONs. 

Economic Stability in the Post-war World. The Conditions of 
Prosperity after the Transition from War to Peace. Report of the 
Delegation on Economic Depressions, Part II. Geneva: League of 
Nations (London: Allen & Unwin), 1945. 9”. Pp. 319. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Money and Banking, 1942-44. Geneva : League of Nations 
(London: Allen & Unwin), 1945. 11”. Pp. 224. 15s. bound; 
12s. 6d. unbound. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


“A New Era.” The Philadelphia Conference and the Future 
of the I.L.0. Montreal: International Labour Office, 1944. 9”. 
Pp. v + 146. 4s. 

[As the discussions on items I and II on the agenda of the 26th Session of the 
International Labour Conference held at Philadelphia in 1944, Future Policy, 
Programme and Status of the International Labour Organisation and Recommenda- 
tions to the United Nations for Present and Post-war Social Policy, in fact consti- 
tuted a review of the work of the I.L.O. and of its future potentialities, it was 
decided to make these discussions available to the public in a convenient form. 
The present publication is the result. Members from all of the world spoke, 
testifying to the good work that has been done by this the healthiest of the children 
of the League of Nations; and it is much to be ho that in any future structure 
set up in an attempt to preserve world peace, the International Labour Office, 
or some similar organisation, will hold an important place.] 
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ECONOMETRICA 


JOURNAL OF THE ECONOMETRIC SOCIETY 
Published quarterly Subscription : $7.00 per year 
The Econometric Society is an international society for the advancement of economic theory in its 
relation to statistics and mathematics. 
Subscriptions to Econometrica and inquiries about the work of the Society and the procedure in 
applying for membership should be addressed to ALFRED Cow ers, Secretary and Treasurer, The 
Econometric Society, The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, U.S.A. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
Vol. CVII, 1944, Part II (Principal Article) 


The Selection of Industries suitable for Dispersion into Rural Areas. P. Sargant Florence 
With Discussion. 

Price ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY Annual Subscription 

10/- 4, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 (post free) 41/- 


ECONOMICA 


ECONOMICA is published quarterly by the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
in February, May,*August, and November, and is devoted to research in the fields of Economics, 
Economic History and Statistics. 


The price of ECONOMICA (NEW SERIES) is 5s. Od. a number, or 18s. Fa annum, post free. A special rate of 
15s. has, however, been authorised in respect of Fellows of the Royal Economic Society. Copies can be 
obtained on order from any bookseller or from the Publications Department at the London School of Economics, The Hostel, 
Pderhouse, Cambridge, to which address all subscriptions and business communications should be sent. 


THE REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Contents of XII (i) Winter 1944 
Some Aspects of the Theory of Futures Trading—G. Biav. Causes of Regional Differences in the Produc- 
tivity of European Agriculture—A. Danizt. Labour for War Industries: The Experience of Coventry— 
4. SHENFIELD and P. Sarcant Fiorence. Notes on Interrelation of Demand—D. H. Rosertson, J. R. Hicks, 
and O. Lance. 














Annual subscription, 7/6, post free. Price: Per Issue, 4/-; 4/3 post free. 
Communications to the Secretary of the Review of Economic Studies, 4 Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 


THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


July-September, 1945 Volume XVI, Number 3 
Soviet Policy on the Peace Settlement. By John Parker, M.P.—The Trial of War Criminals. By D. N. Pritt, 
K.C., M.P.—From War to Peace in Industry. By G. D. H. Cole—On Public and Private Honesty. By Barbara 
Wootton.—Economic and Political Problems in France. By T. Balogh.—National Independence and the 
“Austrian Idea.”” By A. J. P. Taylor—The American National Planning Board. By David Cushman Coyle.— 
Colonies and International Accountability. By Norman Bentwich. 

5s. Published by Macmillan & Co., Lid., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2. | Annual subscription, {1 post free. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


“International Labour Review,’’ monthly, English, French, and Spanish editions ; contains “‘ Articles " by 
—- on all aspects of ooutal — ; ‘* Industrial and Labour Joformation,” including inform- 

tion on the effects of war or mobilisation on labour and industry; reporis and news items on post-war 

‘, ruction Planning ’’; a special section of ** Statistics "’ of wages, empl ent, cost of living, 

hours of work, etc. in all parts of the world. Price: 50 cents; 2s. Ann. Subscription $5; 21s. 

Publishers in the U.K., Messrs. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London,W.C.1. 

— copy and catalogue of recent publications on application to the I.L.O., 3480 University Street, 

» Canada, or to the London Office, 38 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Volume XXXV CONTENTS June, 1945 
lauderdale’s Oversaving Theory—F. A. Fetter. The Future of Keynesian Economics—D. McC. Wright. The 
Choice of Exchange Rates after the War—Gottfried Haberler. Wage Control in Wartime and Transition— 
Harry Henig and S. H. Unterberger. Experience Rating in Unemployment Compensation—C. A. Myers. Full 
Employment in a Free Society—Arthur Smithics. A Cross-Section of ess Cycle Discussion— Jacob Marschak. 
Th AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, a quarterly, is the official Aen x me of the American Economic Associa- 
tin and is sent to all members. The annual dues are $5.00. Addres torial communications to Dr. Paul T. Homan, 
tiitor, AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, c/o Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington D.C. (tem- 

); all other communications to the tary, American Economic Association, Northwestern University, 


tvanston, Illinois. 
THE EUGENICS REVIEW 


Articles, news items and editorial comments on the demographic and eugenic aspects of war and peace, with particular 

to the biological q es of some of the measures proposed and adopted for the pr i the war, 
willbe published in every issue of the Review. At the same time every effort is being made to retain the special features— 
4. notices of ks, abstracts of periodicals, notes and memoranda, and correspondence—-which contributed so much to 
the value and popularity of the Review in the pre-war period. 


Quarterly—January, April, July, and October—at 3s. post free (12s. a og Free to Fellows and Members 
tithe Society. The Eugenics bodes, 69 leston Sq., S.W.1. Macmillan & Co., St. Martin’s St., W.C.2. 
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The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 
PUBLISHED HALF YEARLY IN JUNE AND DECEMBER 
Single copies 5s. (Australian). Annual Subscription tos. (Australian) 
(Fellows of the Royal Economic Society may subscribe at 6s. a year, payable through that Society) 
In all other cases subscriptions should be sent to the publisher : 
The Managing Director, The Melbourne University Press, Melbourne N.3, Victoria, Australia, 


OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Quarterly Review of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 








Members of the N.I.1.P. to whom the journal is sent free are entitled to other privileges. 
For details of these and of the Institute’s industrial and vocational guidance work write to : 


The Director: National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
Aldwych House, London, W.C.2 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Edited by JACOB VINER and F. H. KNIGHT. 
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Subscription, 21/- per year; foreign postage, 2/6 
Published by THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS. 
Agents in Great Britain and Ireland: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science” 
Annual Subscription . . $3.00 Single Copies . . $1.00 E 

This Journal publishes articles on the economic, political and social problems of Canada and on the 
general theoretical issues raised by these problems 


(Members of the Royal Economic Society may subscribe to this Journal through the Secretary of the 
Society at the reduced rate of 6s. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publisher 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS - TORONTO CANADA 


SANKHYA INDIAN JOURNAL OF STATISTICS 
FREE TO MEMBERS : 
Price for Non-Members: Annual Subscription 32s. (post free). Each part sold separately 9s. (post free) 
London Agents: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 14 Great Smith Street, S.W.1 
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